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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 


Having, some years since, read with much pleasure, The 
Tomb of the Scipios,^^ I spoke of the work to a few friends, 
who, after looking through the volumes, agreed with me in 
thinking that they possessed uncommon merit. 

Within a few months, one of these friends, in whose opinions, 
cither of books or of men, I have great confidence, urged me to 
forward to Mr. Ball, of Philadelphia, the copy of the work in 
my possession, with a request that a hew edition might be pub-’ 
lished ; and he, in the meanwhile, wrote to Mr. Ball, promising 
that the forthcoming edition should be accompanied by an intro- 
ductory paper from the one or the other of us. As that friend 
is at this time even more engrossed with political atfairs than I 
am, and as Mr. Ball informs me that the book is waiting for 
the promised introduction, I feel that I must at least bespeak 
for it a kind reception. 

The book is a very entertaining one. It revives freshly some 

/ 

of the most Interesting events in Roman history, and reviews 
them with a clearness and vigor which give to the scenes and to 
the actors in them, a life-like distinctness. * 

The plan of the book allows the writer to express his views 
of the occurrences of that period, and of the men who took 
part in them, in the freest and most natural manner : giving fb 
history all the charm of fiction, and exhibiting the transactions 

of a remote period so as to invest them with the interest of the 
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actual and present course of events. Caesar and Brutus confront 
each other : and in those realms where a full light is shed upon 
the great affairs in which they have home a part, they canvass 
the merits of their deeds. A vindication which Caesar could 
never make on earth is allowed to him there ; and as he exhibits 
the corruptions of the Kepublic, and exposes the dangers which 
surrounded it, we can comprehend how he persuaded himself 
that his country could be saved from anarchy only by his assum- 
ing absolute power. Brutus, too, is allowed to bring to view 
the considerations which determined him to sacrifice his bene- 
factor to his country. 

Marius .and Sylla review their career; and we listen to de- 
bates between Pompey and Cmsar, which bring to light the 
policy of each: rivals on earth, and still dividing the as- 
sembled multitudes of the departed into opposing factions. 

Nor are political questions discussed to the exclusion of other 
and even more pleasing topics ; the influence of literature and 
the fine arts, the comparative effects on the fortunes of the Em- 
pire of arms and religious institutions ; the immortal nature of 
the mind; which, in the language of Tully, ‘<is of celestial 
birth, and tends perpetually to its native sphere.^' These form 
the subjects of conversation, and they are treated so as to 
produce a pleasing illusion which gives to the book a' great' 
charm. 

It ought not to be regarded as an ephemeral production ; it is 
a book which ought not to be suffered to go out of print ; and, 
as it is now. but seldom met with, I hope that Mr. Balias edition 
will be widely distributed. ' 

HENRY W. HILLIARD. 


Washington, Feb. 4 , 1850 . 


PREFACE. 


■ 


It is but justice to the author to give the reader some prepa- 
ratory explanation of those peculiar merits of Le Nbtii Romane 

t 

which cannot be rendered by translation. 

This production has long held a high place in the literature of 
Europe; yet the groundwork of its plan is so rigidly historical,' 
that the manner in which the subject is treated, including the 
style of language adopted, is the only point in which the author 
has permitted himself to display his powers as an original writer : 
and to his success in this department his work owes its fame. 
The present translation, though no mirror of the beauties of the 
style; yet being a transcript of the text,' will show, it is hoped, 
that the erudition of Count Verri, his singular passion for anti- 
quity, his dramatic powers, and judgment in the conduct and 
keeping of his fictions, have not been overrated. - But these 
merits, in the opinion of his countrymen, are minor claims in 
comparison .with one in which he was pre-eminent, and which a 
translator may admire, but not hope to appropriate. It consists 
in this : that the effeminate melody of his native tongue ap- 
peared to destine it so entirely to the triumphs of verse and 
declamation, and to the diffuse and easy flow of familiar language, 
that it was only the pen of a Boccacio that could brace it to the 
energy of dignified prose, and fit it for the uses of philosophy 
and history ; yet he succeeded, while studiously conforming to 
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the genius and spirit of an Italian, to model his style on the terse 
and majestic latinity of the writers of the age of Augustus. 

Some short notice of , his life may be acceptable here. Count 
Alessandro Verriwas born at Milan in 1742. He went through 
his collegiate studies with honour, and then began the study of 
law. His promising qualities of mind and heart obtained him 
a friend “and patron in Count Firmian, governor of Lombardy, 
who encouraged young Verri in his attention to polite learning, 
to which he finally bent his whole ambition. He travelled for 
several years through Italy, France, and England ; observing men 
and manners, and studying mankind with the eye of a philoso- 
pher. He resided for some time in London and Paris, and his 
associates were among the most prominent literary, scientific, and 
political characters of those capitals. He at length fixed his 
residence at Rome in 1773, and gave to the world his Sappho 
of MytilenCf an agreeable tale, which was followed by the Roman 
Nights. He then turned his attention to history; but died 
before ho had arranged for publication two works of that nature, 
commenced and partly finished, and which he left in manuscript. 

Ho bore during the long course of a life of seventy-five years, 

% 

an irreproachable character for firmness, integrity, and inde- 
pcndence; and a high moral and religious tone of sentiment 
pervaded his actions as well as lus writings. 


ROMAN NIGHTS. 


PART I. 

On my first acquaintance with the writings of the ancients, 
my admiration became fixed by the grandeur and elevation of 
their style, and the extraordinary times which they commemo- 
rated. But gigantic Home towered above all the other nations 
of antiquity, as superior by a heroic strength and noble pride of 
character, as by the magnitude and extent of her conquests. 
After having been long habituated to the study and contempla- 
tion of her heroes, my infatuated mind peopled my solitary 
retirement with their society. I felt their presence in lonely 
and quiet groves, or when wandering by some meandering rivu- 
let : there, beyond all intrusion on my thoughts, save the war- 
bling of a bird, or the whispers of the breeze, my spirit, absorbed 
in deep meditation, seemed to forget my present being, and would 
soar away to those distant ages. This bias of my imagination so 
increased by indulgence, that at length I began to cherish a 
strange and strong desire, and secret hope, .of being able to 
invoke from the dead, some of the celebrated characters of the 
once mistress of the world ; to view them face to face, and hold 
communion with theni. Petrarch undoubtedly felt the same 
aspiration; for we know that he composed letters to Cicero, 
Seneca, Livy, and Varro, thus enaibling himself to pass over the t 
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intermediary interval of ages, and establish an intercourse with 
the greatest of the ancients. The enthusiasm also of Pomponius 
Letus was a precedent for mine : deeply versed in the antiquities 
of his country, he was often seen standing motionless among 
ruins, bedewing them with the tears of admiration. Attracted 
by the same taste, and ardently desirous of yielding to my mind 
the most lively gratification of which it was susceptible, I left 
the plains of Lombardy for Rome, on which my fancy so con- 
tinually rested. • 

Those only who - have tasted the delights of classic erudition, 
can comprehend the multitude of sensations that crowd upon the 
traveller, when, from the heights of the Appenines, he secs the 
road descend before him to the Eternal City ! The eye, with 
eager curiosity, seeks for the summits of the Seven Ilills ; the 
heart, still more impatient, swells with anticipation ; and every 
fragment of ruins on the road, becomes the object of learned 
conjecture and of complacent speculation. 

When I found myself on ’,the Flaminian Way, I thought of 
its ancient magnificent extent from Rome to Rimini, and of the 
Consul from whom it derived its name, (1) who fell in the 
memorable battle with Hannibal, at the Lake of Thrasymene. 

I was still absorbed 'in the reveries these thoughts induced, 
when I passed through the noble gate which terminates the 
Flaminian. Its majestic architecture seemed to continue the 
pleasing illusion with which I persuaded myself, that I was 
entering the marble city of the Emperor Augustus. I will not 
attempt to detail all my feelings during the first moments of 
my residence at Rome, for there arc impressions to which the 
most able description could not render justice. It were better 
to pass over in silence my overwhelming emotions at the first 
sight of the ^cred Tiber ; the Egyptian Obelisks ; temples still • 
black with the smoko of ancient sacrifices ; the Flavian amphi- 
theatre, resting in ruins like an overthrown colossus; the columns 
on which the military regulations were graven ; the site of the 
Forum; the mausoleums; the thermal baths; the triumphal 
N arches ; the stupendous remains of the Circi ; and all the other 
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monuinents of Boman grandeur and 'magnificence; which com- 
mand our wonder and admiration. ' 

It was in that- season of the year when the vapours of autumn 
moisten the earth after the burning heats of summer. The sky, 
where it gleamed through the piles of snowy clouds, was deeply 
blue; the parehed plants had resumed their former verdure, 
and the green turf wore the freshness of spring. Instead of the 
shrill monotonous chirp of the field-cricket, the car was now 
saluted by the musical warbling of a thousand birds that wan- 
toned on the balmy air in innocent security, ignorant of the 
snares of the fowler. At this time* there was a rumour in 
Home, that the sepulchre of the Scipios, (2) which had been 
the object of so much useless research, was at length discovered. 
This interesting fiict made me immediately renounce every other 
object ; for the monuments of great men penetrate the soul that 
loves the calm of reflection, with a pleasing melancholy,, far 
preferable to the exultation of gayety and the turbulence of 
mirth. ‘ When night came, bringing the silence and obscurity 
favourable to my design, I repaired to the spot, which is marked 
by a rustic hovel ; thence a' narrow and irregular excavation 
leads to the catacombs. Through this steep and rocky passage^ 
I entered the tomb of the valiant race of the Scipios. The 
remains of some of them had been disinterred from the earth 
and ruins, under which others were still* buried. I approached 
them, carrying a flambeau to guide my steps ; and by its glim- 
mering light I perceived the mouldering remains mingled to- 
gether among the stones and the loose earth. Slowly mioviog 
my torch around me, I remarked with dissatisfaction and pain 
the inroads of the spade on these spoils of the grave worthy of 
being enshrined in sarcophagi of alabaster, but now become toys 
for the vulgar curious, and the sport of the populace. But 
learned travellers, attracted to Home from all parts of the globe, 
by an enlightened taste for antiquity, had been willing to express 
a due veneration- for these precious relics ; and had hastened to 
gather and transfer some to distant cabinets, as pledges of their 

* In the year 1780. 
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respect to the memory of the Scipios. Even foreign ladies of 
rank, on hearing of this discovery, had fearlessly .exposed their 
delicate feet to the rugged soil of the cavern ; and had touched 
with their fair and soft hands these crumbling bones, sad 
evidences of human caducity. As for me, I could not avoid 
feeling a shudder of reluctance to tread under foot the remains 
of that race of heroes ; and, as I walked, to crush perhaps the 
head or the arm of one of those triumphant sons of victory. 

These venerable tombs bear in their simplicity the stamp of 
those better days of the republic, when the Homans sought not 
to distinguish themselves by vain magnificence, but by the splen- 
dour of their virtues. They are built only of coarse stone, rough 
hewn j and the names and actions of the dead are traced simply 
in red ochre, fortunately yet uninjured. The monumental in- 
scriptions are in the ancient Latin tongue, and modestly record, 
in a concise style, the famous actions of those deposited within 
them. The pyramid of Caius Cestius still stands, I said, as I gazed 
around me, though his fame is so obscure that scarce a trace of 
it is found in history. Thus his pompous tomb has transmitted, 
from age to age, a name unaccompanied with any title to glorious 
distinction ; while by the vicissitude of events, these' ashes are 
disturbed, which for so many centuries have been buried from 
human eye. While my mind was immersed in reflections of 
this nature, the nighS breeze • suddenly rushed through the 
mouth of the cavern, and in a moment my torch was extin- 
guished. This accident was not unpleasing ; by shutting out all 
visible images it seemed to lend new vigour to my soul, more 
deeply devoted to contemplation in the midst of total darkness. 
The gloomy domains of death seemed to open before me, and 
again I was seized with the desire of communing with their pale 
inhabitants. Suddenly, I heard a plaintive murmuring of inar- 
ticulate sounds, slowly extending and increasing ; it resembled 
the noise of the wind roaring through ravines. The earth shook 
under my feet } and my cars rung as with the hum of bees. The 
bones of the dead, striking against the sides of the tombs, rattled 
like' the crashing of dry branches. The tablets of the sepulchres 
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seemed to be- slightly raised, and then to fall back to their 
places ; at least such a sound caught my attention in that ob- 
scurity. I confess that human fears then^ prevailed over my 
noble desires, and a cold chill froze the current in my veins. 
There are ndne but would have shared my awe; nouc who 
would not have trembled at a trial so far above the ordinary 
strength of human nature. By degrees the air became calm, 
the earth grew firm beneath me, and at intervals a phosphoric 
light expanded around, by which I began to discern a few 
human faces slowly appearing in the tombs. I next distin- 
guished their anus supporting the lids of stone which covered 
them. At length every sarcophagus seemed to hold a spectre, 
standing and disclosing the upper part of the body. I saw the 
head and shoulders of children and young persons, and the 
upper half of the forms of men. The females with modest 
demeanour stood shrouded in veils, which some of them drew 
aside. There were youths whose thick locks shaded their brows; 
they divided them on their foreheads, or flung them back upon 
their shoulders; while other spectres by their baldness and white 
hair, seemed to have died in the decline of their years. The 
faces of young virgins, cut off in the dawn of their loveliness, 
though shaded by death, were still blooming with a faint carna- 
tion like the tender tints of the cropped flower. But the eyes 
of the phantoms were heavy, and as if weighed down by the 
slumber of ages. While they gradually raised their heads, and 
fixed their glances on me with a* slow and .confused expression, 
like sleepers just awakened, I perceived a phosphoric glare in a 
distant part of the cavern. It accompanied a spectre who ad- 
vanced with a majestic mien, clothed in a white toga, and 
resembling the Consular statues. His countenance was. replete 
with mUd dignity ; he seemed past the prime of manhood ; and 
his aspect inspired respect and reverence. No sooner was ho 
perceived by the spectres among the tombs, than they hurried 
to meet him, and pressed around him with admiration and 
homage ; but there was something in their low voices too 
melancholy for language to express. Alone ip the midst of 
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the immense crowd that surrounded him, he stood proudly erect, 
with conscious superiority, and seemed preparing to address 
them. Almost breathless in anxious suspense, I leaned myself 
against the side of a tomb, subdued to silence by sentiments 
of surprise and veneration. 
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■ CONFERENCE I. 

^The Author and Cicero. 

This phantom addressed us with a solemn and stately slow- 
ness; and the attitudes of. his auditors bespoke profound atten- 
tion. As for me, I listentcd with so much anxiety that my soul 
seemed seated on the lips of the speaker. I thought at first that 
his language was ^unknown to me, and was grieved that I could 
not understand it ; but by the recurrence of the. same termina- 
tions, and the analogy of .the sounds, I soon discovered that it 
was Latin, yet pronounced in a manner different from ours. -At 
length, with delight, I found I could comprehend his meaning : 
he was discoursing on the immensity of space, and- on the hea- 
venly host of stars, whose distances and dimensions he deter- 
mined. Then he described by sublime conceptions the effects of 
the one, eternal, and Supreme cause, in the order, variety, mag- 
nificence, and extent of the universe. But he lamented that he 
could not conceive any idea of the creative power, an incompre- 
hensible attribute, which the feeble intelligence of man can never 
explain, and which he is left to adore in silence. He continued 
to unfold, with such clearness, all that related to the celestial 
sphere, that it seemed that ho had been allowed to contemplate 
in detail, the whole of that immense structure. Thence reverting 
to intellectual subjects, he demonstrated the excellence of mind 
over matter ; the abject humiliation of the soul, when oppressed 
by the load of the senses ; the vanity of human wisdom, which he 
termed gross delusion and ignorance ; and of life, which he com- 
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pared to a dream. His eloquence, full of dignity, flowed like a 
noble stream, and adorned his subject with a glowing display of 
harmonious language. He then proceeded to discuss the immu- 
table excellence of virtue, and his features seemed animated with 
the warmth of his sentiments. According to the emotions of his 
heart his voice and accents were either gentle or energetic, slow 
or rapid, calm or threatening. He represented human excel- 
lencies as only the simple lineaments, the imperfect outlines, of 
the one eternal virtue. They are, said he, like precious gems, 
that, bedimmed with clay, shine feebly ; fashion and caprice too 
often constrain them to attend the variable course of opinion, 
confounded with their most opposite vices. Virtue herself is 
unalterable, etepal, mighty and divine. He next exhorted the 
Shades not to regret the loss of life, nor complain at seeing scat- 
tered around them the fragments of that frail vesture, of which 
death had deprived them ; but nobly to elevate their minds to 
the contemplations of the heavens, and the majesty of their 
Creator; and to support with patience the irrevocable decree, 
whidi had opened for them the gates of immortality. 

AVhile he reasoned thus, the Shades listened in deep silence’. 
The spectres of a masculine or martial appearance applauded his 
philosophic maxims ; but the women and the young, still prey- 
ed on by' sadness, continued earnestly, though idly, to sigh for 
life. But they in vain wished to rise and revisit the light, for 
the barriers of death are insuperable. Unhappy children pite- 
ously stretched out their. arms to their mothers; and these with 
iindiminished love strove to press them to their bosoms, and 
sock with their afflicted eyes the light of day, now for ever 
denied them. My heart was penetrated with pity and wonder ; 
and in my sympathetic agitation I scarcely knew whether I myself 
were not of their nature, an airy and gliding spirit. I had heard 
with inexpressible pleasure the sounds of the ancient tongue; 
and doubted not that he who spoke had been some distinguished 
orator of the Romans. As soon as he was silent the crowd 
retired to their tombs. Full of the enthusiasm with which his 
eloquence had inspired me, I arose superior to my fears, and 
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advanced to the centre of the cavern. There, with a diction as 
careful as possible, I addressed him in Latin : “ Hail I”' said I, 
whosoever thou art,' that hast, with such a sublimity of expres- 
sion, divulged a knowledge so far above my feeble capacity. Al- 
though I cannot appreciate all the delicacy and beauty of thy 
oratory, .yet I am sensible that thou li^t possessed on earth a 
super-human eloquence. Eestrained by the weight of clay, my 
mind is weak and humble ; whilst thine, disengaged from every 
bond, soars to Heaven, like flame, pure, and ascending. Thy 
harmonious words arc full of wisdom ; mine are but a murmur 
articulated in the darkness of uncertainty. Yet, if a mortaFs 
entreaties can move thee, deign, I conjure thee, to descend to my 
inferior faculties^ that I may enjoy the rare privilege of com- 
muning with an incorporeal being. . If it be not forbidden by 
the dread laws of the grave, tell me whether thou wert not once 
human, as thy appearance would seem to denote j and what was 
the name which thou hast borne, and left, as an illustrious legacy 
to posterity The phantom surveyed me fixedly, and smiled 
graciously, but with undiminished dignity. What motive,” said 
he, “ leads thee to wander among the tombs, while thy fellow 
beings are seeking forgetfulness of care in the arms of repose ?” 
have been attracted,” I answered respectfully, ^^to these 
remains of the dead, as much by a reverent curiosity, as by tny 
admiration of the superior excellence, which the time-honoured 
race, here interred, displayed in their earthly stations. So intent 
is my mind on them, so exclusively is it filled by the contem- 
plation of their genius and their achievements, as to deny access 
to every other thought.” These words smoothed the brow of 
my interrogator ; and he said, in a tone of condescension, Wert 
thou permitted to converse with any Homan, to whom wouldst 
thou give preference ?” . I replied without hesitation, for my 
answer arose naturally from an opinion long cherished, ^^To 
Marcus Tullius Cicero.” I am he ;” said the phantom with • 
fatherly benignity, and in a frank, yet modest manner ; I am 
that humble Arpinian whom thou seekest.” How shall I de- 
scribe my rapture at this intelligence ! Speechless at first, like 
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one overcome by unexpected tidings, I sprang forward to em- 
brace him ; several time^ I attempted to clasp him to me, but my 
arms returned void upon my breast. My expressions of delight 
were not ungrateful to him j and when my first transports of 
joy were over, I contemplated attentively his forehead, the noble 
repository of learning; his eloquent lips which distributed its 
treasures to others ; his hand that directed the golden style that 
recorded them for us ; and his bosom which held a heart sa firm 
for his country, so tender to those he loved. Truth, however, 

. reluctantly obliges mo to destroy the flattering delusion of those 
who with so much care preserve portraits of this orator in marble 
or on precious stones, 'for none resemble him. Never have I 
more earnestly desired the skill of the painter or the statuary, 
than at that moment, which furnished me,-and me alone,. with 
an opportunity of gratifying our general, curiosity. But as no 
other means than language is left me to. reproduce his image, I 
will at least endeavour, by vivid description, to convey a faint 
idea of his aspect. He appeared to be on the verge of age. His 
features were rather thin and deeply marked with the lines of 
thought, as if he had neglected sensual gratifications for intellec- 
tual pleasures. His calm seriousness of countenance showed that 
he was fond of reflection ; a pleasing modesty mingled with its 
thoughtful expression, evincing that he rather concealed than 
exposed his extensive acquirements. His hair was thin', partly 
gray, and cut carelessly around his head. His forehead was 
wrinkled at the base, owing to a habit • of concentrating his 
thoughts in deep meditation. Ilis eyes were large, and rolled 
slowly, shining with a peculiar brightness, which I cannot affirm 
they possessed during life. Over these were broad, thick, and 
well-arched brows. His complexion was rather pallid, and his 
mouth large ; his lips were thick, especially the under one. His 
chin was well proportioned, and while silent he often rested it on 
his left hand, a habit carefully recorded- by Plutarch, who has 
not forgotten to mention in his biography that custom aiy atti- 
tude. He was above the ordinary size, and attired in a white 
toga. When he spoke, his voice was duly modulated, and the 
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cast of his figure, and his gestures were always in harmony with 
his subject. From the beauty of his declamation, in which force, 
sweetness, elegance, and strength coincided with the varied 
movements of pantomimic cunning, I was convinced that he had 
not disdained to form himself for this portion of the art of ora- 
tory in the schools of the tragedians of his period. It was this 
agreement of the word with the action, that fascinated his hearers 
with irresistible persuasiveness. How much I owe my taste for 
antiquity, since it gave me the power to pass over the lapse of 
ages, and obtain the singular felicity of an interview with that 
incomparable orator I 

As 1 stood motionless in a spell of ecstatic admiration, he was 
silent, allowing me to satisfy my ardent gaze. Meanwhile I felt 
anew the desire of addressing him, and thus resumed : I wish 

not, 0 Tully! to intrude on thee, nor trouble by my presence 
the peace enjoyed by the dead. But thy silence, though majestic, 
and thy serious and severe air, fill my heart with sadness and 
terror.- May *I not hope to find in thee now, those virtues which 
were the charm'of thy earthly existence ; thy high constancy in 
friendship ; thy faithful attachment to thy country ; thy benevo- 
lent love of kindred ; thy amenity of manners ; thy elevation of 
thought; and thy heroic courage in defending oppressed inno- 
cence ; which rendered thee the wonder and delight of that era ? 
These are the qualities of the soul, and the grave cannot destroy 
them. Again let me hear thy voice, and permit me to enjoy at 
their source the pure waters of thy eloquence.^' To this he affably 
answered : “ The facility with which thou speakest our language, 
is to me surprising ; great must have been the prodigies by which 
it has escaped the devastating torrent of time. I admire thy 
resolution and thy noble purpose in penetrating hither to seek 
these Shades, the very idea of whom makes the living, tremble ; 
for spirits have been, among every people, the subject of a thou- 
sand tales as extravagant as untrue. Thine is a high and strong 
mind that can thus conquer the almost inherent sentiments of fear, 
that principal appanage of human weakness. But how hast thou 
heard of my character, on which thou lavishest encomiums to which 
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I confess, I cannot listen without pleasure ? Why dost thou 
prefer mo to my contemporaries, to many of whom, however, I 
esteemed myself inferior in merit V* Encouraged by his urbanity, 
I respectfully replied : “An intellect as great as thine, could not 
but possess a noble -sincerity ; and this virtue betrays thy supe- 
riority in every page of thy golden volumes. In disquisitions of 
thine on philosophy, in which the pomp of elo(iuencc vies with 
the lofty nature of the subject, thy opinions arc C3;pressed with 
moderation, and thou leavest the sentence of decision to the judg- 
ment of the reader. To me, this wise reserve appears to have 
been an attribute of many an ancient sage, commencing with 
Socrates, who often confounded the inflated pride of idle sophistry 
by his simple and perpetual interrogatories. This modest diffi- 
dence is rare at present ; the moderns, declaiming with rash im- 
petuosity, seek distinction in the boldness or the singularity of 
their opinions.^' At these words Cicero interrupted me with 
some warmth ; “What is all human knowledge?” said he;’ “it 
is but a faint spark beside the ocean of eternal light and truth ! 
Those men, whose celebrity commands the homage of the world, 
and whose genius se«ms to rise to heaven, are to us, who are 
freed from the slavery of the senses, but as the lower orders of 
the creation to you. And even wo ourselves, although disen- 
gaged from every impure mixture of humanity, what are we but 
imperfection, in comparison with supreme intelligence. What, 
then, is more pitiable than the ridiculous pride of the worm of 
earth that dares to boast of his vain wisdom !” TuUy then 
paused, allowing me to resume my chain of remark. 

But to show still further that' I was familiar with his works, 
I began to repeat exordiums of his philosophical discourses and 
perorations of his harangues ; and, successively, as my memory 
burnished me with them, I recited sentences and passages of his dif- 
ferent writings. As I spoke his features assumed a deep sadness and 
at length his eyes filled with tears, which fell on his toga. When 
I saw this, I ceased, deeming that his distress arose from chagrin 
at hearing his polished periods disfigured by my barbarous pro- 
nunciation. But he then thus addressed me : “ While on earth. 
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I obtained among my countrymen a high reputation in eloquence. 

I applied to that excellent art the whole measure of the talents 
which I had received from nature. Controlling at will the pas^ 
sions of my audience, I have often seen them in the Comitium 
yield to the impulse given them by my accents, as the waves are 
obedient to the winds ; I have seen tears, flowing from the eyes 
of a judge deemed inflexible; serenity re-appear on the brow of 
accused innocence ; the paleness of shame clothe that of the vile 
calumniator, and the powerful contemner of justice and the laws, 
in trembling lay aside his criminal audacity. But thy simple 
recitation has exerted a power still greater ; for it renewed in my 
heart its human weakness, and filled it with an emotion which 
the abodes of death never supply. Could more agreeable sounds- 
reach my ears, than my own words repeated with so much exact- 
ness after the lapse of twenty centuries V* Gratified to find that 
I could excite in his bosom feelings akin to pleasure, I strove to 
repeat the effect by evincing an intimate acquaintance with his 
private history ; and I therefore went over in detail all the cir- 
cumstances of his death, the recollection of which still awakens 
.in us so tender an interest. But this affected him more deeply; 
and gazing at mo mournfully, he, with a deep sigh, thus explained 
his sorrow : By this sad tale,^^ said he, “ thou hast, though 

unintentionally, wounded my soul ; for, alas ! until now I knew 
not of those outrages upon my lifeless remains. It is true they 
were wrought on the insensible clay ; but they were marked with 
such malignity, hatred and contempt, that they afflict me in spite 
of my resolution. The injury is ancient, resentment superfluous, 
and it is too late for revenge ; still I feel a human sympathy for 
my degraded limbs, and recoil at the thought of the indignities 
they received. I listened in surprise ; and after collecting my 
thoughts in silence, thus exclaimed : 

“And can it be that thou hast remained in ignorance of them 
so long ! But thou seest with what fervour and assiduity I seek 
an intercourse with these spirits of the dead ; the same desire is 
felt so deeply by hundreds as to render death welcome rather 
than revolting ; and mortality sends hither daily his thousands * 
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of messengers; how then hast thou never been prompted to 
question any of those numerous comers^ while the opportunities 
were so innumerable, and the field of inquiry so vast Cicero 
thus answered me : “ All that passes hero in a changeless eter- 
nity, difiers more than thou thinkest from that fugitive instant . 
called life. There is no relation nor analogy between your qua- 
lities and ours. For you, time, space, and motion, are the rule 
and the foundation of every science ; they are repugnant to us 
as absurd modifications. Eternity is immeasurable ; space and 
change of place suit not an incorporeal substance, which has no. 
determinate proportions,, and which occupies no place. Such 
obstacles as these oppose all communication of idea. As far as 
the weak language of mortals can express the mysteries of this 
second life, know, that here we are plunged into the ocean of 
ages, a vast abyss, where not only a few spectres, but whole 
generations, float as unperceived as the withered leaf tost upon 
the billows of the deep. Certainly, in comparison to the infini- 
tude which surrounds us, your ocean is but an imperceptible 
speck, and yet, even on that, were ever wretches known to meet, 
who had been scattered over its breast by shipwreck ? This is 
but an imperfect image of the difficulties that interdict all in- 
tercourse in this profound and shoreless immensity, the very 
idea of which overwhelms reason, fatigues thought, wearies 
the imagination, and forbids our vainly attempting to pass tha 
limits which restrict our feeble comprehension.’^ I listened to 
these mysterious words with incredulous astonishment, for what- 
ever deference I might yield to the authority of Cicero, the 
shades I had seen assemble around him seemed to evidence that 
their re-uniou was not impossible. I therefore modestly ex- 
pressed my doubts, and he answered with mildness : “ It is a 
trait* of character both honourable and praiseworthy, for it is a 
proof of candour, to grant or to refuse assent according to our 
conviction. But know, that I can at once remove from thy soul 
the doubts I have raised in it. We were dispersed and separated 
by immense intervals in the gulf of time ; we floated on the 
silent bosom of darkness, without ever having encountered each 
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other during all the long course of. ages ; when, suddenly, the 
vast of space rang with a sound like the clangour of a trumpet, 
calling us to this particular region of the earth. Following the 
route it indicates, like mariners in a stormy night, keeping in 
view the distant. beacon, we hastened hither, and gradually con- 
verging formed this immense crowd. We saw in a moment that 
these were the tombs of those who, by their wonderful deeds, 
had been the principal authors of the greatness of Rome, her 
firmest support in danger, and her fairest ornament in prosperity. 
The proudest nations have quailed to hear the name of this 
august race. But now, when the slumber of their sepulchre was 
broken, and their once venerated remains were shattered and 
disturbed with rude sacrilege, the greatest consternation struck 
the spirits of the departed, and occasioned this unexpected sum- 
mons. In the mean time I addressed the first that came, whom 
I found’ to be the souls of the vulgar. However, my former 
habits prevailed, and I addressed them with the high authority 
which I formerly displayed in the Comitium.^' 

r * 

CONFERENCE II. 

I • • 

• V 

0 

Cajsar and Brutus canvass the merits of the latter’s TjTannicidc. 

' While Cicero thus affably conversed v^ith me, the air became 
filled with the murmurs of a thousand complaining voices. ' 
Presently, from' the solid earth, from the tombs,, and from the 
windings and sinuosities of the cavern, throngs of spectres gli- 
ded into view, rendered' visible by the scintillations of a light, 
which appeared peculiar to them, like that emitted by the glow- 
worm. These apparitions partially resembled the preceding; but 
their raiment was different ; several were clothed in the ample 
toga, the robe of peace ; some in the short military, tocoat ; some, 
were in armour, others wore the matronal robe ; so that their 
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appearance bespoke them to be the shades of the higher order of 
Komans. But how imposing was the pride expressed in their 
countenances, and how majestic their mien I Although I had 
so fervently desired to behold them, yet their impressive aspect 
shook my courage ; I drew closer to Cicero, and entreated him 
to support and confirm my resolution, for the trying and unex- 
pected spectacle was too lofty and overpowering for human,' 
■vision. He veiled them from my sight for a moment with his 
hand, and encouraging me with- a glance full of benignity, ex- 
claimed, “ Stay Then, turning to the spectres, he waved his 
hand for silence, with an air of authority tempered with suavity. 
The phantomain stillness arranged themselves respectfully around 
him, while I stood expectant in breathless awe. The throng eyed 
each other with anxious curiosity ; but that sentiment seemed 
strongest in Cicero. As ho gazed on the multitude he suddenly 
exclaimed, with an ejaculation of delight, ^^Do I not behold 
Marcus Brutus, who was termed sojustly, the last Homan 
Yes,^^ answered a spectre, who stretched out his arms to him, 
I am he, still ready to stab a tyrant The two amicable shades 
then endeavoured to express their mutual affection and esteem, 
by embraces after the manner of mortals ; but while they were 
thus indulging their delight at recognition, a spectre sprang be- 
tween them, and, shuddering, thus remonstrated: “ Wherefore,” 
said he, “this insensate joy! is not this the murderer of Caesar — 
of Caesar, whose death was fatal to our country, whom it deprived 
of the wise moderator of her contencfrng interests ?” Brutus, en- 
raged at the bold intrusion, exclaimed, “ Antony I such language 
suits well the corruption of thy heart. But it was enough for thee 
to outrage virtue on earth ; here, at least, trouble not with thy 
bitter sarcasms the bliss of souls separated from each other for 
centuries, and now for the first, allowed to enjoy the effusions of 'a 
friendship, henceforth unchangeable.” Brutus was still speaking, 
when another spectre hastily pressed forward to bear a part in 
the fierce discussion. The phantoms gave way before him, as to 
a personage of rank and power. As he advanced, he sternly eyed 
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Cicero and Brutus, and tlie three gazed upon each other in a 
silence, gloomy as the fearful calm which precedes the tempest. 

Brutus, thou traitor V* at length exclaimed this indignant 
spirit ; " with thy perfidious cant art thou sowing trouble and 
discord in this realm of peace I Although my destruction and 
thy crime have been merged so long ‘ in the gulfs of oblivion, 
yet thy hatred bums in thy heart" as keen as if this were again 
the fatal Ides of March I. Has not my blood the^, flowing by 
BO many cruel wounds, quenched the thirst thou hadst for it ? 
But the grave even, in which resentment ceases, and the sympa- 
thy which a common fate inspires, have hot subdued thy obsti- 
nate antipathy I” Brutus attempted no answer to this lively ^ 
apostrophe, and remained in deep thought. His harsh, strong 
features, unaffectedly tranquil and serious without anger, bespoke 
the soul of the Stoic, unintimidated and unmoved. While the 
irritated shade still regarded him with an ireful eye, Antony, 
smooth and affeble, came forward; his presence immediately 
calmed Csssar^ who saluted him as a friend. 1 knew this third 
apparition to be Julius Caesar, the XHctator, not only from the 
sentiments he had expressed, but also from the resemblance his 
features bore to those on his statues and coins. I was eagerly 
listening for the continuation of a discussion of such high import, 
when Cicero, placing himself between the two heroes, said in a 
soothing tone to the Dictator : Be appeased, mighty Caesar I 

Brutus was not inimical, to thee, but to thy tyranny. In life 
thou wast just to thy rivals, praising their virtues even when 
they were arrayed against thee. ' Then remember the sterling 
probity of Brutus, the integrity of hiS' morals, and his tem- 
perance and equanimity ; and although he raised his nrm against 
thee, if thou wilt not suffer me to call his act just, at least thou 
wilt thyse^ acknowledge that his hand aimed the blow with a 
zeal, which, though mistaken, was still a zeal for his country's 
sake alone.” The Dictator listened to the exhortation and ac- 
quiesced : “ What,? said he to Tully, what cannot thy all- 
powerful eloquence awmplish ? how it won from me the pardon 
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of LigariusI The .writings which contained the proofs of his 
guilt escaped from my hands ; and I pardoned him, not convinced 
of his innocence, but softened by thy persuasion." This," 
said Gicero, was the effect of thy own clemency, not of my 
poor endeavour." Cmsar quickly replied : By exciting that 

sentiment in my heart, thou shouldst share in the merit of the 
action ; but, oh what a bitter result we reaped from it I I saw 
among my assassins that very Ligarius, he who had been saved 
by thy eloquence and ray compassion !" 

Brutus during this conversation preserved a serious silence. 
Cicero then turned to him, and taking him affectionately by the 
hand, thus addressed him : ^^Let the completion of .thy design 
content thee ; to sacrifice to thy country that august victim, was 
sufficient for thy glory ; then let it also allay thy enmity ; for, 
to preserve resentment here, when all motive for it has been 
long cancelled by time, would bo ostentatious rancour rather • 
than generous firmness. It is thy friend that entreats thee, in- 
the name of that amity which united us on earth, and of that 
pure philosophy which consoled us amid our civil cares, now to 
evince thy natural magnanimity. If, armed. for the interests of 
Home, thou didst strike the mortal part of Caesar, henceforward 
let thy friendship console his spirit for the eternal exile to which 
it was consigned by thee." . These words dissipated the stem 
gloom on the brow of Brutus ; and the Dictator, with that facile 
spirit of forgiveness which • always distinguished him, grasped 
with an auiicable pressure the same hand that had- deprived him - 
of existence. It was evident that the pleasure of again behold- 
ing his great and virtuous fellow citizen,* had extinguished all ' 
desire of revenge. Thus the soul, disengaged from the body, is 
privileged to rise unshackeled above tho conflict of human pas- 
sions. An expression of satisfaction diffused itself over the 
thin and ever pallid features of Brutus. 0 Caesar," smd he, I 
struck thee not because I hated thee, but because I pitied Rome. 
Death, in ending our passions and our enterprises, permits us at 
length, after twenty centuries,* to weigh the merits of my action ' 
with impartial justice. I leave it to thyself — seems it not to * 
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thee that thy fortunate successes were each a degradation to the 
republic This/' cried Cicero, “ this is the high and noble 
freedom of argument, of which only such illustrious souls are 
capable I" But Antony, impelled by his instinctive attachment 
for the Dictator, wished to repel the charge of Brutus ; Caesar, 
by a look, rebuked him to silence ; then turning to his opponent, 
he thus addressed him : I will ask thee in answer, if, when I 

was prostrated by thy dagger. Borne was rendered free No," 
‘ replied Brutus, with a deep sigh ) she became the prey of yon 
Antony, and of Octavius thy nephew ; they renewed the pro-’ 
scriptions of Sylla, and decapitated the best . citizens." But 
thou, Marcus, what was thy fate ?" said Caesar, what reward 
did thy country bestow on thee for that deep crime which is to 
be justified by its utility ?" An immortal name," answered 
Brutus. ; and the approbation of. the wise are the ordinary re- 
compense of virtue. If the rigour of fortune forbade me this, 
there remains in my own heart, one more sweet and certain — 
the consciousness of a just and generous purpose." *'But tell 
me, Brutus," resumed Caesar, what was thy fate ?" Brutus 
sadly and slowly replied : ‘^Viewing with despondenec the hard 
destiny that awaited Borne, I turned against myself the sword 
that was now useless to her. I fell, but with the republic ; I had 
not to support the shame of seeing my country enslaved." 
“ Then," said Caesar, “ thou avowest that thy enterprise was 
unavailing j now let us examine whether its causes and motives 
were just and necessary." “ Listen," exclaimed Brutus, and 
thou thyself shalt judge. Thou wast gifted with a genius, pro- 
found, but incapable of Tcpose ; with a high spirit inordinately 
ambitious ; with a disposition generous, but impatient of an 
equal ; with a heroic but ungovernable wish for signal achieve- 
ments. With this uncommon assemblage of splendid vices and 
equivocal virtues, thy love of supremacy opened thy path to great- 
ness ; but in the impaired condition of our constitution, thou 
wast the most dangerous of its subjects. For, to thee the com, 
mission of wrong was no impediment, if thou couldst but profit 
by our weakness to arrive at the height of power. Then indeed, 
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when thou hadst attained that elevation, thou didst affect a parade 
of clemency to the small number of thy enemies whom thy 
vengeance had not yet overtaken. I do not pretend to take 
shelter in the vagueness of a general and sweeping sentence ; I 
will detail the proofs of my accusation. Let us pass ov^r the 
dissolute licentiousness of thy private life, and only pause. on thy 
public transactions. We will go back to thy earlier days, already 
mature in profligacy, when having squandered immense sums in 
the Comitium, to bribe the electors to give thee the proconsulate 
of Iberia, thou wouldst not have been able to reach thatprovince^ 
but have been ignominiously arrested on the way, by the prose- 
cutions of thy creditors, if our rich Crassus had not stood- for- 
ward as thy security. Having attained the consulate by the 
same means, we found thee more- factious than a tribune; and 
ever adroitly flattering the passions of the people, to prepare, by 
their favqur, a way for thyself to the, highest fortune, even through 
civil commotions. With what grief the senate, and most of all 
the venerable Cato, heard thee propose anew the - Agrarian law? 
that perpetual aliment of plebeian tumult and dissatisfaction ! 
Thy colleague I^ibulus vainly opposed the dangerous and baneful 
proposal. Thou didst appeal to the people from the decree of 
the 'senate.. How. shall I paint the horrors of .the Comitium, 
when thy satellites, to terrify the friends of order into submis- 
sion, were dispersed through the assembly, secretly armed ! 
Scarcely had Bibulus begun his harangue against the proposed 
law, when the people, roused by thee, cpvered with mud the 
venerable head of that consul, broke the fasces of h^ lictors, 
pulled him from the rostra, and dragged him to the steps of 
the temple of Castor, covered with blood that streamed from the 
wounds received by his friends in their endeavours to protect him ; 
two of these were tribunes ; their inviolable office had been 
to th^m no ' protection. Twice our great Cato strove to 
influence that tumultuous* assembly with his ‘voice, respected 
until then ; each time thy hired ruffians violently removed 
him from the tribunal. In this manner, laying aside all 
shame, thou didst openly seek to undermine the republic. 
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Thy tinfortnnate colleague was obliged to keep concealed in his 
own house during the greater part of his consulship ; his retreat 
gave up our freedom to thee as a defenceless victim expiring 
within thy grasp. Thy absence of ten years in Graul became to 
us as fatal as thy presence, for it furnished thee with instruments 
to assist thy ambitious progress. Those provinces and wars were 
to thee a great arena, where victories over our enemies were only 
preludes to the subjection of Rome herself. Recollect, Caesar^ 
that execrable day on which thou didst pass the Rubicon ; and 
the dread silence of the nation at sight of thy armed approach I 
Of what avail were thy conquests and the discipline of thy troops ? 
Thy warlike legions brought us a deceptive glory and a real 
slavery. .From that time, contemning our rights, thou didst 
daily repeat such shameless assertions as these : ‘ that the republic 
only existed in name ; that Sylla was to blame for having abdi- 
cated the Dictatorship ; and that there was no other law in Rome 
s than thy will.' Courtiers^ pliant tools, mean flatterers, and de- 
based characters, soon gathered around thee, and strove in thy 
service to outvie each other in baseness and servile compliance. 
These worthy emissaries insidiously placed in crowds a few hire-, 
lings instructed to address thee in their shouts as king ; and dia- 
dems were seen upon thy statues. Yon Anthony, then consul, 
with fawning hypocrisy came naked to the Lupercal, where thou 
wast seated upon a throne of gold, and offered thee an imperial 
diadem. He threw himself at thy feet, and entreated thee to 
accept it ; while thou didst refuse it with all the dignity of the 
tragic' buskin, leaving us in doubt which of you was the most 
expert, the one to flatter, or the other to feign. But the joyful 
exclamations of the crowd whenever -thou didst put back the 
crown, then their threatening silence at sight of the abject farce 
of re-offering it, shojsred thee that, in spite of all* thy arts, the 
populace even were not yet depraved enough to fojget their 
ancient detestation of royalty. But, as if some fatality had so 
blunted our penetration that we could not read the heart of a 
tyrant, thy effrontery did not even endeavour to conceal its de- 
signs. For- instance ; Lucius Cotta, the keeper of the Sybilline 
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leaves, published this oracle ; The Parthians cun only he cmquered 
hy a king; therefore wc were not to hope for success unless wo 
gave thee that title. To such an extent, had the corruption and 
servility of thy partisans arisen, that somo one of them dared to 
propose in the senate, that thou shouldst be so entirely freed from, 
the restraints of propriety, as to have the privilege of sending for 
any Roman woman at thy choice. What more unequivocal proof 
of tyranny than this, when, for each day that we. were spjned 
our own and our children’s lives, and the modesty of our wives 
and daughters, we were to thank thy clemency ? But more : 
we had seen the plains of Pharsalia covered with the corses of 
Romans; the head of Pompey had been. struck off by assassins ; 
the best citizens were in banishment ; the country in strife and 
terror. Through multitudes of thy slain countrymen, thou hadst 
at length reached the throne ; so that thy regal mantle drew its 
royal purple from otir blood. Then impious flattery gave thee 
the title of Julius Jove, of the invincible god ; then 'arose in thy 
name, temples, altars, and statues ; incense smoked on thy shrines 
thou hadst priests, libations, and sacrifices; .when a fortunate 
stroke of my dagger delivered us from thy divinity.” • 


CONFERENCE III. • . 

> 

Ciosar exposes tho corruption of the Republic, and maintains tliat a 

Monarchy was necessary. 


Brutus ceased; and Caesar' thus bespoke the expectaint phan- 
toms : If my victories, my bounties,' ahd my magnanimity, 

ever procured for me a ,claim to your kindneM, I ask no other 
reward than that you should listen to me now. If Julius Caesar, 
was guilty, the daggers of that conspirator and his accomplices 
thoroughly avenged you. Let- me then enjoy the privilege of 
pleading in defence of my cause, a privilege not denied to the 
criminal or the malefactor.”* Then turning to Brutus, he thqp 
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proceeded : . Since thou hast unfolded the train of inducements 
that led thee to tear me from my country as an obstacle fatal to 
her happiness, let mo relate in turn the motives which excited 
me to raise myself above our citizen equality. The first, the 
most important^, and that, which is the mainspring of every 
other, is the fatality then presiding over the alFairs of the repub- 
lic, leaving no medium for a truly noble spirit between slavery 
and 'empire. \_The injuries our country laboured under were not 
of recent date ; they were numerous," old, inveterate, nnd incura- 
ble ; real freedom was not only‘declihing, or in danger, but had 
actually perished long before we saw the light. The wisest wish 
the Roman people could cherish, was to find, under the protec- 
tion of a supreme moderator, a certain asylum from the unbridled 
license of party spirit. 

^^In proof of my assertion, call to mind that a century before 
my assassination, C^atius, the tribune, bad the audacious bold- 
ness to threaten the consuls, Scipio Nasica and Junius Brutus, 
with imprisonment^ and then carried the threat* into execution 
by means of the fury of the populace, which he exerted himself 
to rouse. Five years had scarcely elapsed after that unfortunate 
consulship, when our divisions took the dreadful character of a 
. civil war under the tribunate of the Gracchi. If their violent 
death was not a sufficient evidence of our 'extreme and irreme- 
diable corruption, the presence of a barbarian king within our 
walls disclosed it to the whole world.' I speak of Jugurtha, who 
usurped the throne of Numidia by the murder of his two bro- 
thers. Our consuls, Scaurus and Calpurnius, who had been sent 
to bring him to justice, returned to Rome, purchased by his 
' bribes. When ordered to appear before the senate, to answer 
the accusation against him, he presented himself with a serene 
and intrepid brow, conscious that his gold would buy th^ favour 
of his judges. He showed the measure of tho contempt tie bore 
them, by assassinating in Rome, even under the weight of the 
ffirst accusation, his third brother Massiva, who had sought our 
hospitable protection, but in vain. ' Tho senate punished this 
treason against us, and all the other crimes of Jugurtha, by dcr 
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creeing that ho should leavo Rome. Such a culpable lenity, 
such a daring evasion of justice, astonished the culprit himself. 
Turning to the walls he had just quitted, he addressed them in 
these memorable words, well suited to perpetuate your shame 
and his scorn : 0 venal city! if a •purchaser be found for thee^ 
thou art gone ! 

If any sage maintained an honourable exemption from the 
general immorality, he became an object of raillery and persecu- 
tion. Thus the venerable censor, Quintus Metcllus Numidicus, 
whose heart was warm with the. heroic virtues of the elder times, 
was so hated, that the tribune Cassius Asinius arrested him with 
his own hand, in the street, in open day, and dragged him to the 
Tarpeian.Rock, from which he would have precipitated him, if 
some one had not rescued the censor, already covered with 
bruises, and the blood streaming from his ears. The factious 
were impatient even of his presence ; but that most unrivalled 
demagogue, the tribune Saturninus, carried his insolence so far 
‘ as to abuse him in the Comitium, which was once the peaceable 
sanctuary of liberty, but now the den of discord and contention, 
where showers of stones and mud replaced the powers of elo- 
quence and the influence of merit. Pursued by the people, who 
were led by Saturninus, Metellus took refuge in the Capitol. 
The fiery tribune. followed him close, resolved., to take his life; 
but a little more, and the very place which had been the theatre 
of his glory and triumphs, would have witnessed his assassination. 
It was only by great cflbrts, and through the blood oi the citi- 
zens flowing' in torrents from the Capitpline hill, that the patri- 
cians succeeded to save a life so precious. Rut, worn out by the 
daily insults he met, Metellus left Rome, to wait for better days 
in the island of Rhodes. (3) 

After the time of his tribunate had expired, the ambition of 
Saturninus, inflamed by the enjoyment of power, made him 
aspire a second time to that dignity. Being excluded by the 
sufirages, he and his partisans in the a^mbly gave themselves 
up to the rage of disappointment. ' Before your eyes, 0 most 
patient Quirites ! he slew Nonius Sufenas, the last of the ten 
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tribunes newly elected^ and proclaimed himself tribune in his 
stead. Since ye could bear such a piteh of insolence, did ye not, - 
O- Romans, deserve to meet it ? Saturninus not only maintained 
possession of the office of tribune, but exercised the power it 
gave him in a spirit conformable to his -manner of acquiring it. 
What; then; was secure in Rome, save iniquity ? What magis* 
tratc was sacred, what authority was respected, what virtue was 
not spurned ? Alas, wherefore do I recall these odious, these 
deplorable transactions, so long lost in the past, and so abject, in 
comparison with the contemplations of eternity ! . And yet, the 
sight of this concourse of our ancestors. Our contemporaries, and. 
hundreds of successive generations of Romans, spontaneously 
awakes reminiscences of mortality. Some of you, perhaps, were 
even witnesses of the unexampled insolence of Saturninus to the 
proctor Glaucia, . when he turned him out of the Gomitium, 
and broke his curulc scat, because he thought his presence pre' 
sumptuous.. But from such a tribune, what deed need surprise 
us ? Soon after, his retainers slew, in the face of the people, 
thcySenator.Memmius, who was on the eve of obtaining the con- 
sulship. This at length aroused you from your unnatural 
apathy. No longer cold spectators, you assaulted Saturninusj 
tore him to pieces, and paraded his bloody head through the 
streets, revenging the offences of the tribune by insults upon his 
inanimate limbs. Thus, murder was punished by murder, crime 
by crime — and the harshness of the remedy only confirmed the 
evil. The death of that tribune seemed to clear the horizon of 
. Rome from the dark presages he had hung over it ; and the very 
year of my birthj,Metellus re-appeared, like the first sunbeam 
that breaks through the clouds of the temperst. • But from my 
earliest years I witnessed confusion and disturbance in my coun- 
try. Drusus, the tribune, on the one hand, fomented the in- 
subordination of the people j on the other, Caepio, a senator, 
protected the tyranny of the nobles. The som*ce of those dan-' 
gerous divisions wa§ perfectly puerile. Recollect those two men, 
who, with shameless folly, carried the abuse 'of friendship so far 
as to exchange wives ; yet, less jealous of • tjjeir honour than of 
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tho possession of some paltry bauble, they quarrelled at a public 
sale about a ring, which both desired. Time ripened their mu- 
tual anger into virulent hatred ; ‘ and tho unhappy Romans, en- 
tangled in their disputes in the Comitium, were drawn into fatal 
contentions. Drusus publicly threatened to throw Caepio from 
the Tarpeian Rock, once the glorious goal of the triumphal 
march, but now a field of death to all who. opposed the multi- 
tude. From threats against Ca3pio, the audacity of Drusus next 
arose to acts against the consul Philip, whose authority was so 
burdensome a restraint to him, that he -wrought upon* the pas- 
sions of the people, until he roused them to drag Philip to prison, 
with blows and execrations. At sight of the blood that gushed 
from his nostrils, Drusus exclaimed, it is not Hood, hut ike es- 
sence ofikruskes ; hinting by this insulting scoff, that Philip was 
devoted to the pleasures of the table. Before the 'tribunate of 
Drusus was over, -he perished at night by secret treason, nor 
were his murderers ever discovered. • 0 that our troubles could 
have died with him ! But he was scarcely gone, when the 
violation of justice was greater than ever, and was excited by 
tho same cause that had so often threatened to overturn, the 
state ; I mean tho debts of the people to the patricians. These 
affairs were referred to A. Sempronius Asellius, who filled tho 
station of praetor, and vigorously opposed the avidity of the 
creditors, who wrung their debtors with an exorbitant usury. 
This irritated the patricians, who proved by their conduct, that 
they indeed held justice to be only an idle name.. Sempronius, 
while offering a burnt sacrifice, was attacked with stones j the 
sacred cup escaped from his hands, and he endeavoured to attain 
a neighbouring chapel of Vesta; but the fierce patricians inter- 
cepted him on the way, and stabbed him in a tavern, where he 
was hastily taking refuge. The senate in vain promised a re- 
compense to whoever would denounce the assassins : they re- 
mained unknown, although the murder was committed publicly. 
Nought but evil prospered in Rome. 

<< But now there unrolls before my startled eyes, a vast and 
immense volume, written in characters of blood. /-There I read 
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the cruelties of the two who shed it insatiably, Marius and 
Sylla." At these names,* the air rung with’ murmurs ;-rage and 
terror were expressed in the gestures and'on the features of the 
shades. Caesar was silent for a moment, like the mariner who, 
from the prow, gazes with an intrepid eye upon . the billow that 
roars around his galley. At length he exclaimed,* “ Too tardy 
and useless is this regret : when the name only of those tyrants 
now excites such a horror, why did ye so dastardly suffer their 
brutaLexcesses He paused ; — there was a dignity of rebuke 

even in his silence,' that hushed the complaints of the crowd. 
He then thus- resumed his narrative : Sylla, at the age of fifty, 

in the full vigour of mind and body, attained the consulate, -the 
year after the murder of the prsetor Asellius. Anxious to 
measure 'his abilities with the most famous and most formidable 
of our enemies, he solicited the command of the army against 
Mithridates. Marius, then in his seventieth year, and not less op-^ 
pressed by age tlmn by an excessive corpulency, aspired to the same 
honour. The ambition' of his dotage,, was to terminate his 
career in the midst of arms and conquest in Cappadocia and 
Pontus. He had been six times consul, and could boast of having 
vanquished the Nuniidians, the Teutons, and the Cimbri. Such 
were these two rivals, such* their motives, and such their respec- 
tive titles ; a struggle for glory at - first, but as fatal in its conse- 
quences as heinous in its course. Marius, to obtain your suffrages, 
attached to him the tribune P. Sulpicius, a man equally athirst 
for blood and gold. He excelled in every. vice, but it were 
difl&cult to decide which ruled his heart the most imperiously. 
That ho might Ml the Comitium with men devoted to his interest, 
and more fit for the ruin than the service of the state, he pub- 
licly sold to the vile rabble the right of eitizonship, a title by 
which Home formerly compensated the faithful attachment of her 
allies. Too certain of the success of his audacity not to make 
it his vaunt, he never showed' himself in the assembly of the 
people' without an escort of three thousand stipendiaries, and 
six hundred young knights to whom he gave the name of Anii~ 
Senators f a name which they studied to deserve by seditious 
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carriage. No sooner had the senate nominated Sylla to march 
against Mithridates, than the bold tribune let loose his blood- 
hounds among the people, to support the pretensions of Marius. 
The dagger was drawn, and plied too well; the consuls took to 
flight, and the Forum was filled with the dead. Sylla hastened 
to the army in Campania) while in Rome the infuriated populace, 
their feet dyed in the yet warm blood of their victims, transferred 
the command to Marius.. His proud rival, whose heart, was 
inaccessible to pity, an emotion which he despised, instead of 
directing his legions to Asia, where new victories awaited them) 

led them back to Rome to glut his vengeance. • His entrance 

0 

into our walls was that of a famished tiger. The streets, the, 
dwellings, rung with the fearful uproar of lamentations, groans,- 
and shrieks, the din of arms, and the moans of the. dying. Sylla 
himself, brandishing a torch, animated his troops to the work of 
destruction, and exhorted them to burn the city. Terrified, wild 
and desperate, you shut yourselves up in your * mansions, and 
could only throw from your battlements, the ruins and timber ,of 
yoiir burning roofs, upon the men of Sylla ; your resistance 
served to increase the rage of the assailants, and afforded them 
means to feed the flames. It was no longer a tumult, but a 
determined warfare.' O dark and hateful day, that saw the last 
hope of liberty perish ! when, for the first time, the eagle in the 
hands of a Roman citizen, was a sign of slavery, and death to 
Romans ! That Marius, whose arm had so often saved Rome 
and Italy from the barbarian, was forced to fly our walls. After 
this victory, if that title can be given to so guilty a success, 
Sylla drew off his army to Campania, and passed over into 
Greece. Rome, delivered from the presence of these vindictive, 
rivals, was not the less the prey of dissension and trouble, from 
the divisions'of the two consuls, Cncius Octavius and Cinna. The 
latter, notwithstanding his oath of loyalty to Sylla, given in the 
Capitol, sold himself, to the partisans of Marius for three hun- 
dred talents ; — he then armed the .people and the slaves, and 
proposed the recall of the outlawed Marius. The .other consul 
opposed him, and theComitium became a field of conflict, where 
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many thousands lost their lives. Cinna repulsed, left Rome and 
traversing Italy, collected his party together : he was joined by 
Marius; and both eager for revenge, hastened to our gates, to 
wield against us the sword still reeking with pur blood. The 
defence of Borne was then confided to Pompey Strabo; but, as 
if even the skies frowned upon a war in which, under their natal 
walls, father fought against son, and brother against brother, a 
dark tempest arose, and your unfortunate defender was struck 
by lightning. The people, hardened by calamity, and seized 
with a strange frenzy, dispersed the convoy that carried to iho 
funeral pile the blasted remains. of Pompey, tore them from the 
bier, and dragged them ignominiously through the streets. Such 
was the fate of the father of that Pompey to whom you gave 
the surname of the Great, and whose rare merit I myself admire, 
notwithstanding his rivalry with mo to share what is indivbible 
— the sovereign power. 

^^The unhappy state of affairs among the besieged, soon forced 
the senate not only to wish for peace, but to sue for conditions. 
Cinna entered first, preceded by his lictors. Marius remained 
at the gates, pretending, with a smile of derision, that he could 
not enter until the people solemnly annulled' his decree of banish- 
ment. ’Whih) they were anxiously collecting the suffrages in the' 

Comitium, Marius threw his squadrons into the city, closed the 

/ 

gates, and distributed in every quarter ruffians selected from the 
slaves, many of whom he had affranchised for, that day’s massacre. 
The streets became encumbered with corpses, their severed limbs 
spurned about by the populace; infants were dashed against the 
stones ; and, in” the face of death, mothers strove in vain to pro- 
tect their trembling daughters from the licentious soldiery. The 
Rostra were soon covered mth the heads of the noblest patricians. 
The ravages of a hudgry wolf rushing into the fold, would give 
but an imperfect idea ofr the furious and sanguinary excesses of 
Marius. You, ye Romans 1 so proud of liberty, so tenacious of 
your rights, were now insensible to the extreme of injury : 
trembling at sight of the slaughter, you passively stretched out 
your hecks to the Sword of the executioner, who insulted your 
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cowardice. And although Cneius Octavius, the consul, sur- 
rounded by his lictors, placed himself in his ourule seat, unarmed, 
and awaited with unshaken soul the event of the strife, not even 
this was the effect of true courage. I know when the ^poniard 
was raised above his head, he never shrank from the blow ; but, 
after death, there was found upon him the answer of. an astro- 
loger, that assured him he was not destined to perish in the. tumult 
of that day. 

' The mind recoils from so many horrors, and in their immense 
circuit, no longer knows which to particularize. Here, Sextus 
Licinius, a senator, is thrown, by the order of Marius, from the 
Tarpeian Kock ; there, the son- of Marius slays a tribune, and 
makes an offering of the head to his father ; further on, Publius 
Crassus, unable to survive his son murdered before his eyes, kills 
himself on the body of his expiring child. Two of my family, 
Caius and Lucius Cmsar, brothers, were that day immolated : 
the first took refuge with one of his clients, whose life had been 
saved by his eloquence. The traitor, violating the laws of grati. 
tude and hospitality, gave him up to the emissaries of Marius. 
The other was slaughtered on "the tomb of the tribune -V arius, 
who was, during life, the foe of every virtue : his impure manes 
must have drunk with pleasure the blood of such a victim'. But 
among the host of dark deeds which time has entombed, 1 cannot 
pass in silence the tragical death of Mark Antony the orator. 
None have ever presumed any other cause for his proscription, 
than the natural hatred of the wicked for the virtuous. Marhis 
was at table when he ’heard of his arrest. Drunk with Falemian 
and blood, he shouted in transport, clapped his hands, stamped 
his feet, and in his brutish joy, would himself have hastened to 
despatch him, if his guests had not forcibly detained him. Ho 
therefore charged with this commission Anius, his military tribune, 
who, when he reached the house of Antony, remained., at the 
threshold, and commanded bis officers to execute the murder. 
These, restrained by the aspect and eloquence of Antony, hesi- 
tated to obey their orders. The tribune, indignant at their delay, 
entered the chamber^ and with liis own hands cut off the head ot 
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Antony, while his men, affected by the powerful and pathetic 
appeal of the orator, were standing in mute amaze, and drowned 
in tears. The murderer, with the head in his hand, returned to 
Marius,' who embraced him for the success of his mission. The 
monster placed the gory head among the viands that covered his 
table, where he was still banqueting; feasted his eyes on it a 
long while, and then sent it, with numberless others, to the Rostra, 
for a spectacle of terror, in the very spot where it - had so often 
been ga^ied' on as an object of admiration. 1 

' Neither talent, nor virtue,’, nor rank, were barriers to the 
blind ferocity of 'Marius. Devoted to vengeance, he deluged 
with blood a city from which a short while before, he had been 
driven by the fate of arms. !pven Catulus, who had so power- 
fully contributed to the defeat of the Cimbri, found no pity from 
him; — neither his former" services, nor the laurels they had 
gathered together, were sufficient to soften for a moment* the 
heart of the tyrant, jealous of his' ancient partner in fame : ^ he 
"dies!* was hb only. answer to the ehtceaties of hb friends. Re- 
duced to de^air, Catulus shut himself up in a close chamber, 
which he had filled with combustible materials, and pcrbhed in 
the flames. Merula, the flamen of Jupiter, opened his own veins 
, before the statue of that god, rather than submit to the axe of the 
executioner. But such was the number of those whom Marius 
had determined to destroy, that he had not time to pronounce a 
separate sentence upon each. He therefore agreed with his sa- 
tellites on a more expeditious means of completing the measure 
of hb vengeance. All to whom he did not return the salute 
they offered, were to be put to death ' immediately. Then were 
crowded around him the wretched throngs of suppliants, to whom 
life still seemed desirable, — some pleading for themselves, others 
for their relatives ; but the greater number were butchered at 
the feet of thb remorseless dotard, whose silence was the fatal 
signal of condemnation. His friends (if such men can have ' 
friends) approjmhed him ever with the paleness of deadly fear. 
Rome was too circumscribed for hb revenge, and it extended 
over all Italy : the dreadful slaughter lasted five successive days 
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and nights ; during which he with fire and sword, desolated the 
earth which should have opened and swallowed him to perdition. 
Throughout this course of fury, he indulged not the less in the 
most sumptuous banquets ; and during these,' he contemplated, 
with ferocious joy, the blood that, was shed around him. His 
inebriety at length accomplished for you that deliverance, which 
your own swords should have wrought. The monster Marius, 
who should have been blighted at his birth, or died with the 
lingering torments of hunger, descended to the tomb, vroxtL out 
with yeara and debauchery — leaving the worl(f uncertain, whe- 
ther he were not more formidable to the republic than to her 
enemies. . • _ , . 

“ But his death did not free B.omo from the curse of oppres- 
sion. In the midst of the funeral ceremony. Fimbria, the 
fiercest of his partisans, excited by some sudden malice, ordered 
some ruffians to (?ut down' the pontiff Maximius Scevola, who 
was employed in thq religious rites. He saved himself from 
thefr, daggers by, flight ; and Kmbria dared to cite the wo^y, 
venerable, and sacred high priest to the Comitium as a criminal. 
When the pontiff demanded what was the accusation against him, 
he was coolly answered, that it was his having evaded the stroke 
of theda,gg€T. The name and the crUel disposition of • Marius 
were continued in his son. He, being elected to the consulship 
four years after the death of his father, was impatient to exter- 
minate the small number of good and just men who yet remain- 
ed like the few scattered ears that ‘escape the. reaper. He coiild 
not surpass his father in cruelty, but he would equal hin^ in 
-perfidy : he therefore’ convoked the senators to his palace, where 
his executioners, whom habit had familiarized to such scenes, 
assassinated the greater number. Among those who fell, was 
the pontiff Scevola, slain at last, and in the sanctuary of Vesta. 

While Rome was thus polluted with slaughter, Sylla was 
fighting in Asia against Mithridates. But returning with his 
victorious legions, he suddenly re-appeared among us, breathing 
rage and revenge. His first attempt was while he presided in the 
senate convened in the temple of BcUona v he then ordered six 
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thousand soldiers of Marius who had surrendered, and were shut 
up in a neighbouring circus, to be put to death.- The shrieks of 
the expiring wretches struck terror into the august assembly. 
Their deliberations were suspended by a death-like silence, and 
the senators might express their agitation only by their haggard 
paleness and their troubled glances : but Sylla, as if proffering 
words of p^ce, with an atrocious calmness startling to human 
nature, bade them attend to the business before them ; ^for you 
hear,* said he, ^ only a few vrretches, whom 1 have ordered to be 
punished for their crimes^ 

Immediately after this butchery, the streets ran blood with 
the general and promiscuous slaughter, without distinction of ago 
or service, of those who had been the friends and adherents of 
Marius. In the vague and universal sense of danger, and the 
uncertainty and trepidation of alarm, the use of proscription lists 
was welcomed as an act of mercy. . For those fatal tablets, where, 
for the noblest heads the price of ^two talents each, was offered, 
• promised at least a hop& of safety to those whose names they 
did not comprise; . The first inscribed in i those catalogues of 
death, were the two consuls of that ever dreadful year ; and then 
the most distinguished senators and patricians, to the number of 
five thousand. And, lest the recollection of these horrors should 
be ever obliterated) Sylla, with a daring and unparalelled temerity, 
consigned all the names to the public registers. Then, subduing 
terror and licensed cupidity accomplished an entire subversion 
of . every thing morally or religiously sacred; vice and virtue 
were confounded together, and the holiest sentiments of • nature 
perverted or defiled. The tyrant punished with death, whoever 

denounced not his proscribed father or brother, or son, or friend, 

» 

or who even attempted to give them shelter. Rewards,' on the 
othet hand, were showered on him who presented himself guilty 
of their blood. So -Catiline deceived the honours that recom- 
pensed such an obedience, and began his career by a fratricide. 
There was no refuge from treachery,; it assaulted its objects at 
the foot of the altar^ in the temples, under the paternal roof, in 
the midst of the household gods, and even on the nuptial couch. 
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Many husbands >were slain in the arms of their trembling wives, 
many sons met death on the bosoms of ,their agonized mothers. 
Nay more ; he proscribed that feeble sex from whom his ambition 
and power had nothing. to fear; which even barbarian nations 
respect and defend, and whose soft and tender nature inclines 
every breast not utterly devoid of human feeling, to inercy and 

, I 

compassion.” - . 


CONFERENCE IV. 

' . . * • , . j ■ ■ ' . 

$ 

‘ -Xhe Spectre of Gratidian. - - • ’ 

\ / 
*• » , • 

- As the Dictator spoke, a spectre glided before us, who seemed 
to have been deprived of his eyes and hands ; while it appeared 
by the red mark of the sword around his neck, that his h^d had 
been once severed from the trunk. He stretched nut his muti- 
lated arms to the Dictator, as if entreating for pity or the revenge 
of his wrongs ; in the place of tears, drops of gore oozed from 
the sockets of his extinguished eyes. At this horrid sight Caesar 
became deeply affected ; but the spectre, distressed at his own 
dreadful aspect, fleeted away, and vanished among the shades. 
Then Caesar thus resumed : Yon wretch was the victim of 

Catiline ; none but a fratricide could have been capable of such 
a deed. That was -the noble Gratidian, condemned by Sylla 
because he was the nephew of Marius. Catiline was the inventor 
and director of the punishment. He was first scourged at the 
crossways by lictors, his eyes and tongue then tom out, his hands 
lopped off, and after breaking all his limbs, he was finally de^ 
capitated ; and the witnesses of these atrocities were forbidden 
even to show pity. A senator present, growing faint at the 
sight, he was instantly massacred by. the hired ruflians of Sylla. 
Catiline himself was jealous of the honour of carrying the head 
of Gratidian to Sylla ; after which, as if he had just completed 
some sacred ceremony, he tranquilly washed his enwimsoned hands 
in the lustral waters of the temple of Apollo. 
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- '^ The tyrant’s mansion, open to daily executions, was filled 
with the bodies of Romans, slaughtered in his presence, and the 
heads of the proscribed sent to him-from every quarter of Italy. 
His treasury, which might have been called a public- fund for 
iniquity, profusely furnished' the gold destined to 'pay the price 
of - blood. In those unhappy times there was 'but. one Roman 
truly worthy of the name; that was our venerated Marcus Cato, 
then in his fourteenth year. His preceptor took him to the 
house of Sylla, aS the families were in habits of social intercourse. 
At sight of the blood that stained the polluted threshold of the 
palace,- his generous spirit kindled with indignation; he could 
not comprehend why the Romans should tolerate such oppression, 
and demanded a sword to deliver his country from the author of 
so, many evils. It required all the authority of his preceptor to 
moderate these bold starts of magnanimous and dangerous feel- 
ing. I, also, was comprised in the proscription lists, only because 
allied to the family of Marius ; and, when only in my seventeenth' 
year, was obliged, to rescue myself by secret flight and conceal- 
ment. Sylla at last consented to erase my name fjrom the fatal 
list, not through a sentiment of humanity, but because my friends • 
wearied him with unceasing solicitations. But he afterwards 
used ^ daily to regret that he had yielded to their entreaties, 
BO forced and unnatural to him was even that single act of 
clemency. ‘ . - 

Who can describe all the bloodshed and slaughter of that 
epoch-^the era of Sylla ? More must ever remain untold than can 
be. related; that gulf of crime is too .vast for history to fathom. 
Whole -cities were proscribed, the deserted streets remained 
peopled only with the unburied dead. The walls of Praeneste 
were depopulated by the massacre of twelve thousand of her in- 
habitants. Fluentia, Spoletum, Interamna, Sulmo, Bovianum, 
Esernia, Telesik, and many other cities, also witnessed massacres 
as horrible, and were then given to the flames. 

It was after sqch nefarious deeds, that Sylla took the title 
of Perpetual Dictator, to which you blindly and weakly annexed 
the absurd privilege ofi unlimited power. Immediately taking 
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advantage of this prerogative, he appeared in the Comitinin, sur- 
rounded by four and twenty lictors) whose fasces were headed 
with the axe. This was the first time that the symbols of peace 
were marred by such a union. In cruel mockery, the new Dic- 
tator solemnly invited the people to nominate their consuls ; but 
froto his high scat, perceiving that Lucretius Offella, a distin- 
guished patrician, was soliciting your sufirages, he made a sign 
to a centurion to put him to death : the order being executed, 
the indignant by-standers seized the murderer, and earned him 
before Sylla, who coolly replied to those who called for judgment 
upon the culprit j let him alone j he only obeyed my orders. At 
these words, a mean and dastard silence sealed your lips ; not a 
single heart, not a single arm among you was worthy of Rome, 
and shrinking with fear, you retired. Through the day, Sylla 
was seated in the Comitium, an inexorable judge, pitilessly con- 
demning hundreds of citizens to death ; at night the happy tyrant 
fearlessly abandoned himself in his palace, to sport and buffoonery, 
and turbulent amusements. There, surrounded by musicians, 
• actors, public women, dissolute young men, and parasite flatterers, 
he consumed in riot and debauchery the rich spoils of the pro- 
scribed. After having exterminated the good, he gave to the 
most worthless the freedom of the city ; he endowed with that 
right twelve thousand of his freedmen, a sort of men blindly 
submissive to the will of their former master. Thus this de- 
stroyer of the Romans erected his power on hosts of murdered 
citizens ; he cut off from your number not less than one hundi’ed 
thousand citizens, who perished through his agency by wars, by 
private treason, and by public executions; among these were 
ninety senators and two thousand knights. He then , arrogated 
to himself the titles of the auspicious, the fortunate, and the 
happy. But wearied with the dictatorial pageant, he voluntarily 
laid down the insignia of power, and like a sage, passed the* re- 
mainder of his days in rural retirement. Our reason hesitates to 
decide, whether this was the effect of the extreme contempt in 
which he held you, or of the baseness to which his oppression 
had reduced you. But it would seem that those brows, once so 
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haughty to oppressors, were degraded too low to rise ; for having, 
by the abdication of Sylla, become the arbiters of-your own des- 
tinies, you 8<iill remained slaves; like the stupid ox, which 
when loosed, stands .with his neck bent, as if anew soliciting the 
yoke. - • 

We now come, 0 Tally ! to that which passed in our o\Yn 
days, and under our own eyes; when Cato was assailed with 
stones, and driven out of the Comitium ; and when the consul 
Metellus was dragged to prison by the tribune Flavian ; when 
thou thyself wast the sport of the populace, while Clodius excited 
them to cover thee with mud. Shall I go over that seditious 
tumult, in which Hortensius the orator was left for dead, and the 
senator Vibianus perished ; in which Pompey, so high in glory, 
and so beloved, found his toga stained with the blood of those 
falling' around him? Then the consular fasces, .the sight of 
which formerly sufficed to calm the most violent agitation in 
Rome, were displayed in vain. Those august emblems of public 
authority were trampled under foot by the troop of gladiators 
and malefactors let loose from prison, whom Clodius had dispersed 
among the people, and whoTleft traces of their savage frenzy in 
every direction. The Tiber flowed more slowly, loaded with the 
bodies of the dead that surcharged his yellow waves. The Forum 
was no longer that peaceful spot where the assembled people 
allotted their suffrages to the most meritorious candidate, but a 
tumultuary arena, where; supported by mercenary abettors, the 
ambitious disputed, sword in hand, for the first offices of the 
empire. 

“ In surveying with me this mass of corruption, of which I 
have only glanced upon the surface, thou wilt, 0 Brutus ! un- 
doubtedly allow, that liberty had long deserted us ; that anarchy 
flourished in her stead ; and that our only hope was in a vigorous 
and absolute government, to repress by a salutary rigour, these 
indomitable factions. At this important 'crisis, there was no 
means left to a' generous and noble spirit, save to attain a height 
which should be above their injuries. . This great, this sublime 
design, surrounded as it was by perils and glory, my ambition 
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conceived, and mj courage executed. Many others appeared to 
cherish the like aim, but had no hope of restoring Home to her 
ancient freedom, llemember Lucullus : after having put to flight 
Tigranes and Mithridates, and carried our eagles beyond the 
distant shores of the Tigris, and even to the foot of Mount Taurus, 
that hero returned to Rome, and passed the remainder of his life 
in indolent leisure. Disdaining to expose himself to the insolence 
and caprice of the vulgar, he devoted himself to a round of plea- 
sures ; and became as famous by his luxurious banquets as ho 
had been by his victories. This easy negligence in the midst of 
the troubles of his country, docs it not prove that he thonght her 
unworthy of his care ? And Cato at Utica, who indignantly re- 
fused the offer of my clemency, did he not before he threw him- 
self on hiS'Sword, leave, as his last mandate to his son, his parental 
command that he should never take a part in public affairs, as 
they were incompatible with the reverence due to conscience and 
virtue ? Every day men of wisdom and moderation were leaving 
our walls, and seeking in the obscurity of domestic life, an asylum 
against the storms on the political horizon. Pomponius was of 
this number. . He made a stay at Athens too long for his friends, 
and for all who had ever enjoyed his society. Thou thyself, O * 
Tully ! didst' share in the general opinion of the desperate state 
of the commonwealth, since thou appearedst in public dressed in 
a habit of mourning. A great number of patricians, ft^lowing 
thy example, adopted these gloomy colours, as if to deplore the * 
death of liberty ; and after the battle of Pharsalia, which I would 
call glorious and fortunate, if it were not that there Romans 
conquered Romans, didst thou not often say that resistance was 
, useless, and that we must not only surrender our arms, but fling 
them totally away ? . . 

In our nation, if that name may bo given ‘ to a state dis- 
tracted by such disorder and dissension, two citizens equally 
remarkable for military achievements divided between them the 
sway of their country : I speak of Pompey and myself. While 
he remained in Italy, I commanded in Gaul, which my valour 
had won for the republic. Rome and her laws, her internal 
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. policy, and the regard paid to her instittitions were all verging to 
ruin, but her arms • still held their ascendance. The'" senate, 
which possessed nothing • of its original greatness except an ex- 
cessive spirit of pride, ordered me to leave my army, by which I 
‘ had acquired my conquests, and as a simple individual to expose 
myself in Rome to the hazard of faction. Though such an order 
was as despicable as those who issued it, I nevertheless an- 
swered that I was ready to submit if the same obligation ex- 
tended* to Pompey. I was notified for answer, that my first duty 
was to obey, and that the Conscript Fathers would dispose of my 
rival as they should tliink proper. And under pretence of an 
expedition against the Parthians, they commanded mo to send 
them two legions, which I did, deceived by their perfidious dis- 
simulation ; but the two legions were immediately incorporated 
into the army of Pompey, and were stationed in* Italy to serve 
against me. I redoubled my efforts to obtain reasonable condi- 
tions y my expostulations were answered with contumelious taunts. 
But so sincere was my desire to prevent any rupture and open 
violence, that I offered to give up to Pompey the general com- 
mand of the army, only reserving for myself, a single legion and 
the government of Illyria. — Proposals so moderate, I may say so 
bumbling, were rejected with disdain ; and the senate replied by 
declaring war against me as to a foreign enemy. Being then 
obliged to defend myself, I advanced to the confines of *my pro- 
vince, to the borders of the Rubicon. '.What painful recollections 
that name awakens ! I could not move from the shore, and 
trembled like a child in presence of an angry mother. I had 
scarcely placed my foot upon the bridge, when I felt expiring in 
my breast that courage which till then had risen superior to the 
greatest dangers. A tremor of awe repressed my bold spirit, 
and I seemed to feel upon my throbbing heart the hand of my 
country. Wavering and irresolute, I turned to Asinius Pollio ; 
it depends upon ourselves to return^ said I with a faltering voice ; 
yet another step, and we cannot ; Imt will have to recur to • the 
decision of arms. Ho said nothing in answer, and all who were 
around me seemed by their silence to condemn my pious hesi- 
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tancy. At length I passed the botindaryj with such feelings as 
he must have^ who hurries from a precipice^ and closes his eyes 
to hide from his vision the awful depths into which he plunges. 
Then‘Pompey, that v famous warrior, who had boasted that he 
need only stamp with his foot, and whole legions would- start 
from the earth; fled not only from Home but from Italy, 
although his troops were superior to mine in numbers. The peo- 
ple favoured the march of my victorious squadrons, not forced by 
sanguinary violence, but won by my generosity and forgiveness. 

1 pursued Pompey closely even into Greece, continually offering 
him peace on moderate conditions. Obliged at length to make 
a decisive trial, wo came to battle in the plains of Pharsalia. 
There, I confess, I could not recognize Pompey the Great. 
Overwhelmed, I presume, by his evil destiny, he fought badly 
and took to flight. But if in this immortal state we may be 
allowed to glory in those virtuous deeds which did us honour 
upon earth, I may proudly repeat my efforts on that severe day 
to alleviate the horrors of your discomfiture. As soon as I per- 
ceived the victory was mine, I hastented along the ranks, loudly 
exclaiming to my soldiers, spare the Romans! These words 
suspended the animosity of the victors, and the vanquished, with 
full confidence in my good faith, made not even an endeavour to 
seek by flight the safety which they trusted to find with me. 
But I remained a joyless conqueror; that victory, bought with • 
the blood of my fellow citizens, was bitter to my heart. Glanc- 
ing my eyes, full of tears, over that scene of destruction and 
death, I lamented aloud the necessity which had obliged me to 
recur to force at a time when the' violation of law, the contempt 
of authority, the insufficiency of control, and the infringement of 
every right) left my country no other means of enforcing her 
mandates than the listed field and the point of the sword. 

• Not content with forgiving all those who threw themselves 
upon my generosity after the battle, I wished to deprive myself 
of every motive to revenge ; I therefore burned, without even 
having read them, many letters of the friends of Pompey, which 
had fallen into my hands ; thus veiling from my own- eyes the 
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names of my enemies, rather preferring to live in peril than in 
suspicion. 

But during the battle of Pharsalia, my severest apprehen- 
sions were for thee, 0 Brutus ! for thee, who under the banners 
of Pompey, by whom thy father lost his life unjustly, (4) wast 
arrayed against Caesar, who. loved thee as his son. Before the 
action, I passed through the squadrons and gave orders to each 
of my soldiers to spare thee, and to favour thy escape. Believe 
me, I felt a horror of impelling fellow-citizens against ono 
another, but shuddered more at the idea of encountering thee, or 
perceiving thee among the dead I But if thou hadst such a thirst 
for my blood, why didst thou not then follow my footsteps ; why 
didst thou not then seize an opportunity in the confusion of 
battle to shed it on the field, where it would have flowed with 
honour ! Certainly it. would have been nobler to have perished 
in the execution of so bold an attempt, than to survive defeat 
only to entreat my clemency, to obtain it, and then to bear for 
years friendship upon thy brow and rancour in thy heart ; and 
at last, when the veil that covers thy projects is thrown aside, to 
betray thyself to the world a paragon of perfidy and ingratitude. 
It seems to me that I still behold thee, the murderous steel 
gleaming in thy grasp j and thy eyes riveted on mine with the 
sternness of inexorable resolve ! I was struggling, less over- 
powered by my wounds than by my anguish, at discovering that 
my assailants were those to whom I had been lavish of favours, 
and in whom I had placed the most generous confidence. But 
when I saw thee too, Brutus I I would defend no longer a life 
which had become irksome to thee. Covering my face with my 
robe, I shrunk not from your daggers, until my murmuring soul 
was released and fled hither for ever. I appeal to you, 0 Romans I 
to the free testimony of your hearts, whether yc have ever en- 
joyed a government more moderate, more bountiful, more, pater- 
nal than mine. And thou, 0 Brutus ! who hadst already seen 
us, in our civil wars, slaughtering each other, not for liberty, but 
for. the choice of masters} it was a strange infatuation in thee to 
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think, that were I no more, no second tyrant would arise less 
just than Caesar, and bind stronger fetters on a nation formed for 
slavery V* 


CONFERENCE V. 

TheTJracchi. 

• CiESAR ceased, and fixed his reproachful eyes severely upon 
Brutus, who quietly bent his to the earth. The shades discoursed 
in low murmurs, and the hum of conflicting opinion arose from 
a hundr^ mingled voices. Cicero was modestly silent, fearing 
to pronounce in such a cause. At length- Brutus slowly raised 
his head, and thus addressed Caesar with deep solemnity of man- 
ner : — Thou hast spoken as a tyrant, which thou wast, decep- 
tive and artful in persuasion. *No courtesan was ever as skilful 
in ensnaring lovers, as thou in seducing men to slavery. It is a 
poor boast to have granted life where thou hadst no right to take 
it. This is a folly peculiar to tyranny, terming itself generous, 
whenever it abstains from an aggression within its power. Cer- 
tmnly it is not clemency to spare their lives who defend their 
country and kindred ; to attack them is an injustice, and to van- 
. quish them, a crime. Didst thou not, on thy' hostile entry, find 
our city deserted, the temples closed, the houses tmtenanted, and 
the consuls, the senate, the patricians and pontiffs, and the 
host of the noble and the worthy all fled to Pompey ? This glo- 
rious concourse of citizens — not the circuit of the abandoned 
walls of Rome, nor the obscure herd of the poprdace that *yet 
remained^ was emphatically the nation. Neither canst thou 
palliate thy misdeed, by insisting on the pretended necessity of 
an absolute government: this is too like the empyric who kills 
the sufferer, and then declares that he could not have survived. 
Thou hast related, with consummate art and ingenuity, all our 
discords and dissensions, to arrive at the conclusion, that the 
authority of a monarch was essentially requisite. But had the 
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cause of Pompey been as fortunate as just, thou wouldst have 
found that our condition was not so desperate. That hero was • 
a terror tQ_our enemies, but to us, gentle and courteous ; he was 
magnificent without ostentation, modest in success, and tempered 
the lustre of his glory by the amenity of bis manners; his 
liveliest ambition was to obtain the confidence his virtues merited. 

He loved to descend from the high rank in which his victories 
had placed him, to enjoy, as a simple citizen, the pleasures of 
equality. ’ He was sincere in submission* to the laws, in love for 
his country, in respect for the Conscript Fathers, and in esteem 
for the title of Roman Citizen, which he valued beyond any other 
dignity. Canst thou, then, Caesar, compare thyself with him ; 
thou, who didst ever glory in debasing the Senate, defying the 
laws, and harassing thy country ? Thou callest Sylla atrocious, 
and he was so; yet, whether wearied or satiated, he at last laid 
down the axe, and said to us, Here I am^ as any one of you^ 
ready to (jive an account of ichatever blood I have shed.*^ This 
one act of courage diffuses an inimitable lustre over his dark and 
dreadful career. Many individuals suffered through Sylla, but 
his country he harmed not : both the nation and its citizens 
were trampled on by thee. But I admire most thy reproaching * 
me, that I attacked thee by treason ! — and in what other man- 
ner could I reach thee, or by what other means expect success ? 
The best characters in Rome were abettors or accomplices of ray 
design ; it was carried into execution with their continued and 
unanimous assent. That rebellion was more just than thine at 
Pharsalia, although not as eminently successful. But so shame- 
less art thou, as to call mo thy son, and accuse me of having ' 
been false to the sentiments of nature ! Respect for decency 
should have sealed thy lips, and forbidden thee to unveil my 
mother’s shame and guilt. Thou mayest have given me being, 
but' it was by a crime ; and in slaying thee, I obeyed a devoted 
sense of duty. I steeled my heart against every other feeling 
. than love for. my country, which I burned with ardour to serve. 
Yet I hated not Cmsar, but his tyranny ! My hand trembled 
when I plunged the dagger into his breast ; my courage wavered, 
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and my virtue was in danger. Let it suffice thee, magnanimous 
enemy ! to have shaken even for a moment the firmness of Bru- 
tus.” ' He then extended his hand, to the Dictator, who pressed 
it forgivingly ; and it seemed that furtive tears were ready to 
escape from the eyes of both, notwithstanding all the proud 
restraint of their majestic demeanour. 

At this moment, a matron issued from the crowd, leading by 
the hand two manly youths, bold ^and frank of aspect. . “ Ko- 
raans I” she cried, behold the first martyrs of oppression ; be- 
hold your ill-rewarded defenders. None ever suffered more by 
their attachment to your cause ; and no mother presumes to 
boast of having given birth to more patriotic citizens.” Then 
placing them in the midst of the throng, as she left them, she 
said, My sons ! be it for you to speak.” At this, one of them 
in. a tone of settled melancholy thus exclahned : “I trust that, 
ye recognize Tiberius Gracchus in this spiritual form : him yonder 
is Caius.my brother, and this is our mother Cornelia; but I need 
not have named her; her majestic mien must have already 
announced the daughter of Scipio Africanus, and the heiress of 
his virtues. Moved by a strange portent, we have been drawn 
to the precincts of this revered sepulchre, from the gloomy abyss 
of eternity. To thee, my mother, it must be a solace, after long 
ages, to revisit these tombs, where the ashes of thy family slumber.” 
As a flying cloud suddenly obscuring the shining moon, these 
w'ords diffused sadness over the countenance of Cornelia. Her 
sons, folding their anus around her, endeavoured’ to console her; 
and the shades expressed their veneration of her .grief by the 
most reverent silence ; but with an air of pride, she flung aside 
the veil that covered her brow. By this movement her profuse 
tresses fell over her snowy shoulders. Sad relics !” she exclaimed, 
“ bedewed in vain with our team ! neither the palms of victory 
then, nor the renown of your virtues, ye Scipios ! were sufficient 
to preserve you from this indignity. -Neither the care with 
which we erected your tombs, nor your names, written on the 
marble, could preserve them from this sacrilege ! These were 
the urns which the Romans ever approached with the silence of 
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grief and respect. More 'fortunate than those to whom they 
were raised, happily I died at Misenum, where I spent the latter 
part of my life, proudly relating in my retreat, the deeds of my 
children and my father. And thou, too, great Africanus ! wast 
more fortunate than these: far from ungrateful Rome, thou 
didst pass thy illustrious declining years in peace and tranquillity 
at Linternum, and there left thy ashes.^* Thus exclaiming, Cor- 
nelia tore the matronal fillet from her brow, and tears of indig- 
nation flowed from her eyes. Tiberius said to her soothingly : 
0 my mother ! nothing can escape the waste of time. Those 
encroachments which we now suffer, nations proudly eminent 
have suffered before us. Ages progress like waves on waves, 
until they overwhelm the monuments of human greatness, and 
plunge them into the gulfs of eternal oblivion. Generations 
appear and disappear like the flitting of shadows. The dead 
occupy all the earth ; it is altogether filled with the felics of 
past beings ; and the living still tread under foot the mould once 
animated with the breath of life. In this immutable succession, 
the proud mausoleum, the humble grave, the lamented ashes, 
become each in turn, the light, fugitive dust, dispersed abroad 
through the elements. Contend not, my mother, against the 
laws of destiny.” Cornelia intrepidly replied : “ But time should 
not have lessened the glory of the Scipios, for it was known to 
all the earth ! Italia now is surely ruled by barbarians or ban- 
ditti ; or is a barren desert, in the power of some conqueror, 
who has obliterated our history, by exterminating the vanquished : 
no vestige remains of our former* greatness, not the slightest 
trace of our language, or those tombs, that bear such names, 
would not have been thus profaned.” When I heard this, I 
was on the point of springing among the ghosts to vindicate the 
moderns; but the desire of hearing them further, prevented 
me ; I feared that if I disturbed them with my intrusive expos- 
tulations, they would vanish indignantly. 

Cicero, Caesar, Brutus, Antony, and the rest of the noble 
phantoms, gazed intently on those faces which they had known 
only in marble. The countenance of Tiberius was full of a 
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mild seriousness ; that of Caius expressed vehement and hasty 
feeling ; neither of them seemed to have reached their thirtieth 
year. The unfeminine features of their mother showed an au- 
gust maturity, a grave and stern loveliness, whose bloom time 
had respected. Smiles seemed foreign to her lips, which were 
rather large and full ; the pride in her glance and the severity 
of her brow, suited with her chaste and heroic style of beauty. 
Tiberius, after gazing at the spectres around him with a gracious 
and gentle air, thus addressed them : “ My fellow countrymen I 
I think I can perceive your ancient goodwill in your incorporeal 
images ; recognize in return one who lost his life in defence of 
your rights. The patricians gave to our walls the name of city, 
but I found them a prison-house to the people. The perfidious 
policy of the .consuls, after ruining us by usury and .vexatious 
imposts, forced us into unnecessary wars, to stifle in our blood 
the voice of , our just demands. The nobles pompously wrung 
in our ears such proud names, as our Country, the Republic, 
Glory, and the majesty of the Roman People ; while with cul- 
pable impunity, they, at our expense, increased their treasures, 
and revelled in luxurious splendour. The friends of justice so- 
licited in vain for the execution of the law, which, from the 
birth of the republic, had ordained that the lands conquered 
from the enemy should be distributed among the people. Those 
famous fields, enriched with our sweat and gore, became the 
prey of a few patricians, who, far from our perils, wasted in 
luxury what our labour and perils had obtained. Many of you 
were in such abject poverty, that your torn vestments could not 
hide your dearly-bought scars. Proud of the title of Tribune, 
I stood firm against the long-established system of wrongs im- 
posed upon you. I employed no other arms than reason and 
the laws } but while the votes were collecting, my enemies, by 
perfidy, obtained possession of the urns and the lists, and by 
that stratagem defeated my first efforts. Emboldened by this 
mean success, they threw off all restraint, and advanced towards 
me, with the mercenary crowd of their slaves and clients. I 
endeavoured to calm the tumult by words ; but I might as well 
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Lave spoken to the wild and raging sea. ' Finding it was impos- 
sible to make myself heard, I lifted my right hand to my head 
to show you that it was in danger : I then saw Scipio Nasica 
instantly gather his toga with his left hand, and raising his 
right, beckon to him the senators and his friends, who imme- 
diately obeyed the signal of that consul. I judged from the 
movement of his lips, and the expression of his eyes, that he 
was declaiming furiously ; in the confusion and uproar, I could 
not distinguish what he uttered. ’ But in the mean time, the en- 
raged troop of senators were all rushing towards me like a 
whelming wave, and I saw them break the seats of the Comitium, 
and armed with the fragments, force their way through the un- 
prepared and astonished crowd. I was alone and defenceless, 
but as Tribune, my person should have been sacred. Ignomin- 
iously pulled down by my robes, and struck with several blows 
upon the head by the Conscript Fathers, (if such assassins may 
still be allowed that name,) I expired, groaning more for the fate 
of Rome, than for my own. If any of you are grateful for the 
exertions of him who met this cruel fate while struggling for 
your interests, in pity tell me who were my murderers, and why 
that instantaneous tumult when I touched * my brow with my 
hand.^' Caius, anticipating the answers of the shades, thus re- 
plied to his inquiry ; “ My brother ! whom it is a felicity here 
to meet after so long a separation in this ocean of death, ah I 
why wouldst thou wish to know of crimes still greater than those 
thou wouldst have repressed ? The senate pretended to interpret 
thy gesture into a sign of invitation for the royal circlet They 
spread that opinion through the assembly to raise it against 
thee ; and when thou sawest Nasica in the attitude of rage, 
giving the murderous signal, he was incessantly exclaiming, 
let those who would save their counti'y^ advance with me V* At 
this, the whole of the patrician order rushed to follow that 
treacherous pilot, who led them to the vortex designed to en- 
gulf the republic. Then the toga, the emblem of eloquence 
and peace, became a signal for destruction and death. Over- 
thrown by the furious multitude, thou wast struck upon the head 
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with billets of broken scats by thy own colleagues, Satyria and 
Kuffus ; and such was the boldness of villany in those unhappy 
times, that Kuffus afterwards used to boast of that deed as of 
some glorious, action. This senatorial sedition cost the lives of 
more than three hundred citizens, all slain in the Comitium. I 
unsuccessfully demanded thy remains from the patricians, to pay 
them due funeral honours ; they were thrown into the Tiber, to 
float to the sea, the sport of winds and waves. Yet not all this 
waste of life was sufficient to appease the senate. They freed 
themselves by banishment or by the axe of the lictors, from 
every one remarkable for attachment to thy cause : among others, 
C. Billius was enclosed, in a cask with five living serpents, a 
punishment invented by the monsters who put it in practice. 
‘But thy death, Tiberius, and the murders which followed it, far 
from weakening my zeal, only gave it new strength. The day 
the people were to be put in possession of the lands conquered 
by their valour, my Licinia, with a presentiment that . she was 
giving me a last embrace, threw herself at my feet on the 
threshold of our door, and held up -to me our infant boy, whom 
she pressed to her timid bosom ; she strove to detain me by her 
tears and entreaties : but on that day, which was to be the last 
and brightest of my life, my heart, inflamed by my noble and 
glorious designs, was insensible to the softer affections that tri- 
umph even over the savage. With an austere silence I left that 
door which I was never more to enter. I saw my wife swoon in 
despair, perhaps never to recover ; but neither compassion for 
her, nor anxiety for my child, could prevail on me to turn back 
on my way to the Comitium. When Brutus, for the safety of 
Kome, condemned his sons, he performed assuredly an admira- 
ble part 5 stiU he only sentenced the guilty ; while I abandoned 
to anguish and perhaps death, an innocent wife, whose beauty 
shone with the united charms of youth and virtue.^' 
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CONFERENCE VI. 

The spectre of - Scipio .^Imilianiis relates his death ; and the debate on. the 

^murder of Coesar is concluded. 

When Caius had thus spoken, a feminine shade came forward, 
whose demeanour was full of modesty and sweetness. She slowly 
raised her veil, and oast down her eyes, wet mth tears. The 
Tribune surveyed her intently, and then with an exclamation of 
joy, clasped her in his arms. And art thou," said he, my 
dear Licinia, she whom I have sought so long in my lonely 
nether wanderings ?" Yes, Caius !" she answered tenderly, I 
am thy unfortunate Licinia, who in losing thee, lost more than 
life, and soon followed thee to the grave. The patricians wreaking 
their rage even upon a weak woman, deprived me of my dower, 
and forbade me the consolation of wearing mourning for thee. 
The Tiber was reddened with the blood of more than three thou- 
sand who were immolated the day of thy fall : even Fulvius, 
the consul, famous for his victories over the Gauls, and the 
most noble of thy adherents, was slain in the bath with one 
of his sons. The youngest, who was only seventeen years old, 
remained as a hostage with his implacable enemies : his winning 
manners, his innocence and his misfortunes, would have softened 
almost any one in his favour j but the senate knew no pity." 
Caius, infuriated, exclaimed : ^^Thus, 0 ungrateful nation ! in- 
deed deserving slavery, thus didst thou repay the defenders of 
liberty. The day of my death, I presented myself in the Forum 
with no other weapons" than words, and no other buckler than 
the laws. I was opposed by Cretan archers, dextrous at throwing 
the dart, who were hired by the consuls to pierce the breasts of 
Romans. This bold troop easily drove the unarmed- plebeians to 
the Aventine hill, where the slaughter commenced. But I may 
boast of never having used the sword during that awful day, and 
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of having preferred a guiltless death to security obtained by vio- 
lence. You, however, for whom I exposed my life, did nothing 
to guard me- from the rage of the eenatc. Neither the title of 
your Tribune, nor the recollection of my brother slain in defend- 
ing your rights, could rouse you to defend me. Instead of re- 
pelling by force a course of hostilities by which I must fall, you 
basely exhorted me to fly, and flight was my only resource. 
Deserted by you, I took refuge in the wood consecrated to the 
Furies, the only asylum that suited my despair. The winds were 
roaring there, as if to mingle their moans with my bitter ejacu- 
lations against the ingratitude of the people and the perversity 
of fortune. PhiloCrates, one of my slaves, was my only com- 
panion ; he obeyed my command, and as a last proof of his fidelity 
gave me a death blow with his poniard.” 

The Tribune ceased ; and Licinia, with both her hands clasped 
on his shoulder, leaned her rosy cheek upon his breast, with the 
tender confidence of .conjugal love. The face of Caius, as he 
gazed upon her, bespoke the conflict of heroism and fond sympathy. 
I had before remarked, as he spoke, how much his quick and 
passionate manner contrasted with the sage and gentle sobriety 
of his brother. The phantom crowd in perfect stillness, seemed 
to meditate upon what we had just heard, when, in the midst of 
the general silence, a spectre appeared, armed from head to foot, 
like -a warrior ready for battle. The sound of his armour rung 
to a distance ; he brandished his spear with a menacing air, and 
fiercely surveyed the brothers, who stood transfixed with surprise ; 
but their mother resting one hand on her august side, and with 
the other leaning on a monument, raised her eyes, full of majesty 
,to this new personage, who thus addressed her sons : Seditious 

Gracchi ! the bane of your country ! ye, who by your smooth 
and insidious pretences, kindled among us a war of opposing 
interests, fiercer than foreign invasion, I know you ! Not Rome 
alone, but the whole of Italy was rent with dissension and trouble 
by the expectation of that chimerical equality which you had 
promised to the people. The Licinian law, the revival of which 
you solicited, might have been useful and just when first insti- 
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tuted ; but to put it in force after the lapse of so many centuries, 
would have been destructive to all the rights of property. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Scipios, the highest citizens of Kome, 
who^ brows were encircled, with so many laurels, courageously 
opposed such an overthrow of all principle. The contest in which 
Nasica opposed thee as an enemy of the public weal, was there- 
fore just and necessary. For that reason, I myself, unfortunate 
Caius, rightly and openly opposed thy conduct j I, Scipio -®mi- 
lianus, tho son of the famous Paulus .^miliusj I, who though 
not by birth of the family of the Scipios, yet adopted by them, 
and worthy of being so, was the destroyer of Carthage, the 
saver of Rome, and a terror to her enemies. As for you, Caius 
and Tiberius, ye plebeian brothers ! less united by kindred than 
by the same dark interests, when you so largely debate upon our 
cruelties and our violence, why keep so strict a silence upon your 
own ? For by whom was the first blood shed in those tumults, 
by which you both fell ? It was by the people,, so unfit to be 
entrusted with liberty which they ever corrupt to licentiousness ; 
who are so base when oppressed, and so insolent when free'; and 
who committed the first aggression by attacking their own Tribune 
Octavianus. Dragged from the rostrum, as he was haranguing 
the assembly, he owed his escape only to the devotion of one of 
his slaves, worthier than you of the title of freeman. The generous 
servant sprang to rescue him; and lost his sight in warding off 
the blows from his master. I remember to have seen him feel- 
ing his way from the fatal place of discord, his eyeless sockets 
dripping blood, and still anxiously inquiring what had befallen 
his master. Now, dare to complain of bur severities, you, who 
rendered them necessary by laying a sacrilegious hand on your 
own Tribune. My own fate was a striking example of your 
ruthless fury. Though I had espoused your sister’ Sempronia, 
I gave up the affections of consanguinity to the duties of a patriot. 
I appeared, in our night of civil trouble, like a guiding star, to 
which every eye and every hope of our country were directed; 
and I defended her cause as much by the influence of my morals 
in society, as by an energetic support of her power in the Comi- 
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tium. I was repaid by death, given in the peaceful idumlxir of 
my couch, where I reposed by the side of my Sempronia. The 
murderer seized me by the throat, and awakened by the painful 
grasp, I was still dubious whether it might not be only a dis- 
tressing dream, when I descended to this • gloomy profound. 
Death has no pang, on the field Cf victory, where the eye, in the 
last smuggles' of nature, may follow the flying enemy; but to- 
expire by the blow of an assassin in the darkness and silence of 
sleep, is the worst lot that can befall a warrior ; and my heart 
yet glows with indignation and the desire of revenge.” With 
an unvarying pride of mien, Cornelia had until now kept silence. 
As soon as Scipio had finished, she thus addressed him : Since 

thou complainest of having been torn from life, when thou hadst 
for more than half a century been sated with the favours of 
fortune and glory, conceive the sorrow of my sons, whose virtues 
were already the admiration of Rome, the delight of the people, 
and the’ terror of their oppressors, — conceive, I say, their grief 
at being removed from existence, in the vigour of life,* and in 
the dawn of their bright prospects, as if their presence had been 
harmful to their country. All Italy wept their death ; I, only, 
refused to weep, and proudly exulted that I had given birth to 
those generous victims. Any other sentiment would have been 
unworthy of the mother of the Gracchi, of the daughter of Scipio 
the Great. My only regret was that I had no other children to 
offer to the State, to bo the faithful imitators of their greatness ; 
and who might, perhaps more successfully, oppose the wrath of 
the Patricians, the stratagems of the Senate, and the usurpations 
and exactions of the nobles. I know not, -®milianus, who was 
guilty of thy death ; I only know, that having been adopted by 
my brother, thou wast the leader of the enemies of my son Caius ; 
I only know that a reward in gold, equal in weight to the head 
of Caius, was promised to whoever would bring it severed from 
the trunk ; and that the Patrician, Septimulus, before offering it 
to the Consul, Lucius Opimius, poured into it melted lead, to 
obtain a richer recompense. Then, Romans! to your eternal 
shame, the head of one who was less my son than the son of 
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Rome, was weighed in' the balance with the golden salary of 
fraud and atrocity. ‘ 

This intelligence was poignant to Cains. His interrupted 
expressions of rage and sorrow sounded like the murmur of the 
winds through subterraneous caves. In the mean time, iEmili- 
anus, still anxious to discover his murderer, exclaimed with 
earnestness : Can none excite interest here but the factious ; 

and in all the multitude around me, is there none to tell me 
who was my assassin He awaited an answer with deep 
anxiety ; but I heard only a hum of confused voices whispering 
among the shades. Some seemed disposed to speak, others 
pressed their fingers upon their lips, as if to detain the dreadful 
secret, ready to escape them. Then I perceived the timid shade 
of a woman endeavouring to withdraw from the crowd, and who 
seemed anxious to hide her face with her veil; but a 'spectre 
pursued her, who roughly seized her by the .hair, tore off her 
veil, and discovered her melancholy features to .^milianus, at 
the same - time saying to him : Behold her I dost thou not 

know her Scipio immediately exclaimed, O my wife ! O * 
my Sempronia ! why wouldst thou shun thy husband, and oh, 
why art thou detained so harshly The angry spectre imme- 
diately replied : She is silent, because, according to rumour, 

on that night, to thee so fatal, she was less thy consort than 
the sister of the Gracchi. Remorse impelled her to fly thy 
presence.^^ — While ‘her accuser spake thus, Sempronia shook 
her head, and endeavoured to free herself from his grasp : while 
he, instead of relaxing his hold, detained her more forcibly, and 
turned upon her a threatening eye. She held her eyes to the 
ground, and when she once attempted to lift them to her hus- 
band, she hastily let them fall, as if she dared not" encounter 
his glance. A mournful silence pervaded the crowd, and iErai- 
lianus clasped his forehead with his hand, as if the suspicion 
were too horrible to be' believed. Then gazing more earnestly 
upon him who held the reluctant phantom, he exclaimed : 
Lclius ! dear Lelius ! does thy heart still retain for me its for- 
mer tender attachment At this, the spectre with a less angry 
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air, stretched ont his hand to Scipio ; when the guilty matron 
fled, and was soon lost among the other speotres. “ Friendship,'' 
answered Lelius, is as lasting as virtue but perceiving Sem- 
pronia flying, be pointed to her and said, Know Scipio, that 
after thy death, public opinion designated . that fugitive as the 
instrument of the popular conspiracy against thee : confused and 
terrified, therefore, she dared not proffer thee a single word with 
her deceitful lips, nor raise her treacherous eyes to thee. Sus- 
picion rested not on her only, but it fell .on each of her fatal 
race. Thou too, Caius, wast called the accomplice of thy sister ; 
and thou also, Cornelia, though so haughtily virtuous and superior 
in thy professions, wast suspected of having been accessary to the 
odious transaction." 

At this reproach, Cornelia, with a dignity of mien more than 
ever commanding, extended her hand to insist on a moment's 
silence : — Inhabitants of Romo !" she exclaimed, I know not 
which is most unfortunate, I who am the object of so absurd a 
calumny ; or you, whose depravity was such, that even Cornelia 
could not be supposed wholly pure. In the exalted station to 
which my rank elevated me, I moved an object of general notice 
and admiration for the noble propriety of my manners, and the 
decorous purity of my conduct. Incapable of feigning, my whole 
soul was seated on my brow ; and in all the corruption of that 
age none would. have ventured' to manifest to me so base a sus- 
picion. The asylum I selected at Misenum was frequented by 
the most distinguished citizens of Rome, each of whom loved me 
as a mother, and delighted in giving me that appellation. My 
candour has not perished in the grave; nor is it here, where 
each can fearlessly expose his virtues or his vices, that any 
need hide the truth. Had I taken part in the conspiracy against 
thee, far from denying it, I would boast of it gladly, as an act 
of public utility. Not by treason, not in the shade of night 
would Cornelia have taken revenge, but openly, before Rome, 
before all the earth !" She then gazed haughtily around, to 
see if other accusers appeared. While the reverent silence of 
the spectres showed their confidence in her innocence, some un- 
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known voice thus addressed her : August daughter of Afri- 

canus ! like the tall rock rising far above the region of storms, 
thy virtue shines, inaccessible, superior to the tainted gales of 
calumny.'^ Noble and excellent lady added Lelius, the 
known affection I felt for this light of our land, overcame me 
with bitter recollections of his cruel fate. But in this abode of 
truth, thy denial alone were an unanswerable defence ; and thou 
hcarest moreover the words of admiring approbation salute thee.” 
While he was speaking thus, Caius vanished, as if fearful of 
the coming ordeal. Cornelia, surprised and dejected by his 
flight, gazed anxiously at Tiberius, who seemed to share her 
distress and sadness. Absorbed in deep silence, shame appeared 
to have fettered his genius, his courage, and his love ; and to 
have deprived him of every means of justifying his brother. 
Osesar then turning to Brutus, said, with a smile of exulting 
derision, Now answer me, whether so much corruption merited 
the name of liberty I” It must have pleased thee well,” 
replied Brutus, to have been born in a nation, debased and de- 
graded by its vices ; and where thou couldst find for the daily 
exercise of thy own, prompt occasions and ever ready oppor- 
tunities ! But they would have appeared only still more promi- 
nent hadst thou lived in more moderate times, that owned the 
blessings of a universal equality ; then would thy ambition have 
caused an ampler wreck ; for thou couldst not have submitted 
to the laws, nor have been content unless thou hadst overturned, 
and set them at defiance.” Brutus,” replied Caesar, “ in 
whatever situation fate might have placed me, I still should 
have endeavoured to become the first in glory ; but thou wast 
mistaken in having deemed me so eager for power. I drew the 
sword against Pompey, not to oppress, but to save myself from 
oppression. Thou canst judge of what I would have been in a 
wise and tranquil republic, by my conduct in the midst of our 
barbarous follies. Cruelty was honoured, pity passed for weak- 
ness, and revenge for a necessary evil, or the failing of only 
noble minds; yet I tempered my unlimited power with the 
gentler virtues. Were I to repent of any one of my sentiments. 
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it ought to be of my disposition for mercy, that attribute which 
is said to deify the nature of man. Sylla, sanguinary Sylla, 
peaceably ended his declining years in the bosom of rural ease, 
while I, who was so careful of your blood, and so prodigal of 
my own, died assassinated by ingrates And speaking thus, 
Cmsar cast upon Brutus a glance of rebuke, which was returned 
by the stern republican, irritated by the keenness of the reproach. 
Both inflamed by the remembrance of ancient wrongs, seemed 
ready to abandon themselves anew to the whole force of their 
former resentment, when Cicero interposed : Still unappeased T' 

he exclaimed, “ yet be calm, ye illustrious rivals ! and let each 
of you enjoy entire the glory he consummated. Thou, Brutus, 
by an incorruptible, an almost divine integrity in the midst of 
the general decay of principle ; and by a high probity and strict 
morality, which no temptation could soften, no indulgence relax ; 
and thou, Caesar, by thy moderation in the exercise of absolute 
power. If liberty had not been a possession too noble to despise, 
the mild authority of the Dictator would have consoled us for 
its loss. Call him a tyrant if thou wilt, but he was an un- 
equalled one. And as there never was a citizen more virtuous 
than Brutus, so there never was a despot more beneficent than 
Caesar. Ye both gave to the world inimitable examples of 
peculiar excellence. The one shone* like a single beacon in our 
dark and stormy night of immorality and discord ; the other, 
immersed in the sanguinary sea of faction, held the power he 
usurped, only to favour and bless.” These words of the orator, 
pronounced with a gentle and insinuating air, subdued the ire 
of the two heroes ; and, to them, the accents of Tully were as 
eloquently persuasive as ever. The expression of anger in their 
countenances fled like clouds before the breath of the mild 
south. Coesar was the first to extend his martial hand to Bru- 
tus, who covered his face with a part of his toga to conceal his 
emotion. Tully, who had never before seen his austere visage 
wear the semblance of softness or tenderness, was almost ready 
to weep for joy, when he found that his words had won, not 
only kindness, but even weakness, to that severe brow. The 
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throng of shadowy' beholders broke forth in low murmurs, that 
seemed like the distant sound of waves breaking on the shore. 
Sympathetic tears! escaped me as I witnessed the agitation of 
those mighty souls in a cause of such transcendent interest. 
But Cicero, suddenly starting, said to me, gently, but mourn- 
fully : We leave thee ! the globe in revolving will- soon pre- 

sent this hemisphere to the rays of the sun : we must retreat 
with the darkness.^^ 

His faint voice had scarcely articulated these words, before 
the spectres vanished like mist; and he himself disappeared, 
borne away by some irresistible power. My heart throbbed 
with awe when I found myself alone in that profound obscurity, 
which my dilated eyes in vain endeavoured to penetrate. For 
a moment I was uncertain whether I lived, or had become a . 
gliding spirit ; whether I were awake, or whether dreaming. 
The multitude of apparitions that had been moving around me, 
and their various discourse, had exalted my mind with "continual 
wonder and astonishment, and excited my bosom with admiration 
and. solicitude : now, abandoned by them all in an instant, in a * 
state of disconsolate anxiety, I invoked them to return with loud 
outcries. But no answer came, save the echo of the inexorable 
tomb.' Proceeding -at random over the heaps of bones that 
yielded and crumbled beneath my staggering feet, 1 at length 
reached the outlet of the cavern, and once more beheld the sky. 
Aurora, unfolding her rosy veil, softly wafted by the zephyrs, 
was just proclaiming to the world the splendid return of the sun ; 
and I breathed with delight the dewy air of the morning, as I 
arose from the dark subterranean catacomb^. I turned my steps 
homeward ; and there fatigue obliged me to seek my couch. 
But during my short sleep, dreams after dreams retraced to me 
the scenes of the night, and the imposing apparitions dwelt upon 
my memory, holding in subjection every faculty of my mind. 
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CONFERENCE I. 

V • ■ Marius relates the disastrous adventures of his flight. 

-s \ 

Great ai^d extraordinary events take poswssion of the imagina- 
tion, and exert over it an overwhelming influence. Thus the 
wonders of which I had been the only witness, affect^ me with 
an inquietude of spirit that sought relief in deep revery. I 
regarded with compassion tjbe societ;^ and converse of my fellow- 
beings, when I compared them withm^ vivid* recollection of the 
speech and, aspect of the phantoms. The tremendous secret, 
however, burdened my breast, and it would have been a sweet 
' satisfaction to have shared it with, others. But 'as a briny 
draught from' the .ocean increases the thirst it was intended to 
allay, so, when I had 6nce epjoyed the' privilege of beholding 
those spectres,' I was only the more impatient for a renewal of 
the gratification. It was in .vain that I strove to counteract this 
desire, by terming the stupendous apparitions,- chimeras of the 
brain ; curiosity was of more avail than reason ; and the ap- 
prehension that the long wished for pleasure would be granted 
me no more, was painful in the extreme. And often, therefore, 
during the day, I raised my eyes to the sun, as if to accuse him 
of rolling to the West too slowly.' At length the shades of night 
began to obscure thq earth, and finally to veil the skies, bring- 
ing the welcome hour,, proper for my return to the tombs. 
Such, alas I is our folly, that although our days bear us on to 
death irrevocably, yet they seein to linger wheR passion or ap- 
petite are ungratified, and we incessantly hurry to lose that in- 
valuable time, which we afterwards so vainly regret. .When at 
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last the twilight had faded into night, I hastened in eager , anti- 
cipation to the cavern. When I entered the gloomy precincts, 
my hair started up on end; and my strained eyes must have been 
bloodshot, and my face as pallid as his Who hears his sentence 
of doom pronounced. For aJong while my own footsteps were 
the only sounds that disturbed the profound' stillness, and losing 
all hope of the return of the phantoms, -I wandered as chance 
directed, through the dark windings, seeking for egress, when 
suddenly the lambent light re-appeared, and the spectres thronged 
around me, more numerous than ever. I soon recognized Cicero 
amon^ them ; he advanced to me, and exclaimed : Hail 1' kind 

descendant, who has felt for us such an admiration and interest, 
as to have sought for us in this sepulchre, and now hast returned 
to us with so trusting a confidence. Thy breast is not encumbered 
with the despicable prejudices of the vulgar, who fear the spirits 
of the dead. Thou seest that we are immaterial, with neither 
the^ malevolence nor the power to harm- that mass of gross mat- 
ter which thou callest thine own 5 and which, when the .brief 
dreain termed life is over, will ‘resolve to dust, and leave thee 
like us, a most pure clement. It would be a puerile sentiment 
in- thee, to fear us, who are only the higher essence of humanity; 
for tljy own identity resides not in those fragile limbs destined 
to feed the grave, but in that conscious intellectual faculty, 
which reasons and feels, suffers and enjoys; and which desires 
happiness constantly and ardently. It would be more reasonable 
that we should feel a horror of thee, than thou of us ; for our 
unfettered intelligences, superior in their lively purity, revolt 
from the tardy inaptitude of yours, that tod beneath their load 
of clay.^^ . * * 

He then ceased, and I thus answered diffidently ; 0 illus- 
trious Consul, and stiH more illustrious Orator ! it is so sweet to 
hear thee, and to see thee, that instead of fearing thy > presence, 
I would cheerfully undergo the grestest perils to confer with 
thee, and to learn from thee who • are all these noble spectres 
around us. Deign then to inform me who is yonder ghost, 
whose large and robust form, stern eye and frowning brow, 
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though he is silent and unarmed, dififuse terror. That,” replied 
Cicero, ^^is Caius Marius, the conqueror of Jugurtha and the 
Cimbri, 'whose renown has doubtless . reached you : his was a 
high and stern spirit, as odious for cruelty as commendable for 
valour.” 

As he spoke, I gazed with attention on that brave, fierce, and 
-fortunate Roman peasant. He imperiously and disdainfully 
waved his arm before his broad chest, drove aside the phantoms 
of the vulgar, and presented -himself to my* view cqmpletely. 

Where,” cried he loudly, , where art thou now, Caius Caesar ; 
who waSt lately disturbing the silence of the grave with thy 
daring condemnation of my most just revenge ? When I knew 
thee thou wast but a boy, and now, the hardihood with which 
thou arraignest the glory of him who was called the third founder 
, of RomeJ is too much for endurance.” Behold me,” exclaimed 
Caesar, haughtily advancing towards him, “ I hear thee !” Marius, 
scarcely able to contain the torrent of his anger, darted upon him 
a fiery glance ; and after the pause of a momentj thus abruptly 
began : Blood will have blood ! and nothing less can expiate 

national ingratitude. Rome was entered by Sylla, like a city 
taken by assault, and I, basely deserted by you, ye Romaics I 
was Constrained to seek in flight an ignoble safety. Accompanied 
only by my son-in-law Geranius, I reached Ostia, and embarked 
in favourable weather. But the sky, until then , serene, became 
an accomplice in my evil fortune, and suddenly loured with 
Stormy and presaging clouds. The winds and impetuous surges 
bore me back to the. coasts of Italy, infested with the.myrmi- 
doms of Sylla, as if raging to throw me into the power of those 
pursuing bloodhounds. Then I, Carius Marius, famous by so 
many glorious achievements,, the scourge of the Barbarians, and 
the defender of Italy, in which my name alone should, have 
rallied hundreds of adherents and admirers to defend and Support 
me, was forced to shun like a criminal my natal soil, which 
teemed with traitors ; and trust myself to the wild sea in a frail 
and open skiff. The violence of the wind obliged the pilot to 
make for the coast of Circeum. There I was left to brave all 
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the rigour of inimical destiny. The tossing sea roared before 
me ; the sky above flamed with lightning ; and snares awaited 
^ my every step. In the extreme of hunger and fatigue, I stag- 
>gered along the barren sands, fearing, and yet desiring to meet 
* with some being of my own species : their absence must be 
famine and death, though their presence was imminent peril. 
As drooping and weary, I was dragging my limbs along the 
bleak strand, I reached a group of herdsmen, who,, although they 
knew me, warned me to avoid the ^Idiers of Sylla, who were 
seeking me in the neighbourhood. These poor rustics were 
conscious that Rome would have liberally recompensed them for 
spilling the last of that blood, the greater part of which had 
already been shed in ber service. But less tempted by the pros- 
pect of guilty wealth than affected by my reverses, they lament- 
ed that they had no means of recruiting my wasted strength. I 
succeeded, however, to gain the shelter of a wild and lonely 
wood j as if driven from every social community, to haunts the 
most 'savage. • It was twilight, ^And the sky was scarce , visible 
through 'the umbrageous foliage. Though exhausted by afflic- 
tions, fatigue, and long vigils, yet I in vain courted slumber; 
sleep refused to settle upon my feverish lids, and burning eye- 
balls^ incessantly seared with the fires of wrath and indignation. 
The raging winds revelled fiercely amid the thickest of the forest, 
roaming like cataracts through the groaning branches, and prostrate 
~ing the loftiest trees, that were swept down with a crash almost 
deafening. ' In the pauses of the winji, the howling of hungry 
c»r affrighted wolves reached me ; and I could distinguish by the 
rustling of the dry leaves on the ground, that large serpents 
were gliding beside mo. But think not that these horrors had 
any influence on the firmness of a tried warrior : to them I was 
insensible. But how shall I describe my agony at the recollec- 
tion of my past glory ; my execrations on your ingratitude ; my 
complaints on the severity of my fate ; and my dire impreca- 
tions of vengeance which were lost on the winds ! By the first 
ray of the dawn I left the forest, resolved to face my fortune, 
and subdue fate by a courage superior to her worst malice. 
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Sustained only by my resolute desire for revengej I gained the 
shore and took the road to Mintumae. But I -was soon over- 
taken by a party of ruffians in pursuit of me. I sprang into the 
water, to escape from them by swimming, two shallops being 
moored witbjn sight. My aged limbs, weak from fasting and 
fatigue, and less active from my corpulence, were scarce equal 
to the task; and every succeeding wave threatened to whelm 
me in the deep. While F\uggling with the billows, I could 
hear the shouts of the ruffians, their brutal scoffs at my desperate 
efforts, and the vows they addressed to Neptune and the Nereides, 
beseeching them to snatch me into the abysses of the deep, or 
throw me to some voracious sea-monster. They by turns employed 
menaces and promises, to engage the boatmen to reject me, but 
these, through compassion, assisted me into their barge. My 
pursuers then redoubled their shouts, threatening the sailors 
with exemplary chastisement, if they did not cast me back into 
the waves.. I perceived their constancy shaken for a moment; 
and to drain the cup of humiliation, I, who had been the ruler 
of nations, now depended on a few poor fishermen in a shattered 
bark, and was reduced to implore their commiseration, by reveal- 
ing my name and misfortunes. These, however, were high 
claims to their respect, and secured their assistance ; in defiance 
of menaces they hoisted sail, and steered for the mouth of 
the Liris, where they cast anchor. At sight of the tranquil 
shore I landed to take some repose ; but I had scarcely reclined 
my tired frame on the moss, when, raising my head, I saw the 
ship bearing away under full sail ; this new perfidy astounded 
me ; it seemed that to have betrayed -an interest for me was so 
rash a folly, that those mariners already repented of their kind- 
ness, and hastened to abandon such a fatal burthen. Dispirited, 
but not subdued by this progressive chain of disasters, I arose, 
and took my way through reedy swamps, and by muddy and 
difficult paths, until I reached the hut of an aged labourer, who, 
notwithstanding ^ the cloud on my brow recognized the features 
he had so often seen resplendent with victory. Affected at my 
immeritcd calamities, he concealed me in a small hollow, heaping 
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over me sedge and sea weed. Thus, Marius, before whom fierce 
ranks of combatants had fled, was reduced to lie, trembling for 
his life, under so vile a concealment ! But to what may not the 
proudest bo brought by adverse fortune ? The soldiers of Bylla 
soon tracked me out^ I heard them conversing with my compas- 
sionate host^ insisting on his disclosing where he had hidden the 
enemy of the Romans. — The enemy of the Romans ! — ^nefarious 
calumny ! — obliged to listen to it' in silence, if I did not, expire 
with rage, it was that I might survive for vengeance ! But the 
better to elude the search of the traitors, I retreated from my 
noisome hiding-place, and plunged naked up to my neck in. a 
marsh, carefully covering my head with shrubs. My precautions 
were, in vain : the quick-sighted mercenaries discovered me ; 
they dragged me out, and led me, naked as I was, to Mintumae, 
like a beast of prey led in triumph by the hunters; and con- 
signed me to the Praetor. I deemed no greater abasement could 
be in reserve for me ; but there I was informed that the Senate, 
regarding me as a wretch against whom all society should be in ' 
arms, had,' by a decree, authorized every man to imprison, and 
any judge to condemn me. "While the Praetor was pronouncing 
my doom from his tribunal, I awaited in a dark dungeon, an 
ignoble conclusion to a life so glorious. Yet, even then, such 
was the ascendancy of my name, that of all my enemies none 
dared to be my executioner. But a Cimbrian slave, instigated' 
bj a wish to avenge that exterminating slaughter of his nation, 
caused by my, victories, at length undertook the oflice. As ho 
came towards me in the dusk of my loathsome prison, I per- 
ceived in his hand the gleam *of steel ; and though unarmed and 
reduced to the lowest depth of despair, I exclaimed in the tone 
which had so often , scattered dismay and affright over the field 
of battle, Wretch ! darest thou strike Caius Marius ! . . . The 
sword dropped from his hand, and he ran from me, shrieking with 
terror. In his bai-barian superstition he declared to the people, 
that at the moment he raised the weapon, my eyes sparkled with 
supernatural light, and my * voice miraculously reverberated 
through my dungeon. The care and protection which . their 
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slavish hearts had withheld from me through fear, was extorted 
from them by so contemptible a tale. The idiot report of the 
slave was of more efficient service to me than all my conquests. 
It so terrified the judge, that, seized with awe, and fearful of 
• angering the gods if he should injure one so favoured by heaven, 
he allowed me to dispose of myself according to my own- plea- 
sure. Through his care I was placed on board of a vessel, pro- 
vided with provisions and sailors, who had orders to follow my 

directions. The whole population of Minturnoo assembled on 

% 

the shore at my departure, and supplicated heaven to witness, 
that stern necessity obliged them to send from them so perilous 
a guest. I first turned the prow to the opposite coast of Lybia, 
but contrary winds drove me to Sicily. Scarcely had I set my 
foot on the shore, when I was known and pursued. I regained 
in safety, however, the open sea, and buffeted by the winds and 
waves, at length reached Carthage. There, where I should have 
heard only the story of my martial exploits, the first words that 
saluted me were an order from the Praetor Sextilius, forbidding 
me to remain. Thus pursued by continual misfortunes, and 
driven from every shore, to me all lands were inhospitable, and 
every sea tempestuous; I turned, and, dumb with emotion, 
gazed upon 'the remains of Carthage ; a mirror to me of the in- 
constancy of fortune. That city had been greater than ours— ^ 
a queen of the earth ; now she lay prostrate like the wreck ’ of 
the dead, which the winds of the desert silently waste. . I seated 
myself amid her ruins ; a destitute wanderer, a hunted outcast, 
with a price set on my outlawed head. Language had no ex- 
pressions in which to embody my vast and capacious sense of 
misery, or give vent to the dark and horrid imaginings of wrath 
that swelled my heart ; and my lips were long sealed by a steady 
silence. ^ At length, my mind wrought to a pitch of desperation, 

I arose and began to wander without an aim about the burning 
sands, and suddenly met my son Geranius. He had been 
treasonably detained at the court of the king of Numidia, but 
had found means to escape, and was anxiously seeking for me 
with affectionate solicitude. Since natural affections reign in 
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the breasts of even the wild beasts of the forest, how strongly 
must they^not transport him, whom in extreme adversity they 
unexpectedly arise to cheer I ^But this, delight, with us, was 
mingled with the deepest bitterness ; he found liis father, till 
then, covered with glory, riches, and honours, now a miserable, 
helpless exile, with neither name nor nation, nor so much as 
a place of shelter y a vagrant, hated, banished, and proscribed, 
without even the hope of a quiet grave. But to -the tomb- I 
was rapidly drawing near, and he was grieving for me in vain ; 
and the only inheritance I could leave him was. my misfortunes 
and the hatred of' the conscript. tyrants. We awaited an amst 
each moment, and dreaded in that eventful time to be obliged to 
witness one another ignominiously executed. But as the pilot, 
aghast on the very threshold of destruction, feels his heart 
calmed and revived by the return of the favourable breeze, so did 
I feel a pleasure, as lively as unexpected, on ‘hearing that my 
inconstant country repented of her injustice, and had recalled 
me to new and glorious hazards. My ardour for renown had not 
been damped by my humiliation ; .and I hastened back to Italy, 
where I found not only a welcome but revenge. I soon collected 
an army, and marched to Home ; and I punished her measureless 
ingratitude by a rigorous, but just severity 


- CONFERENCE II. 

* » 

« » 

Sylla, Gaessu* and Brutus debate on the comparative usefulness of their 
' . • . different careers. 

Marius ceased, but his eyes were still sparkling with ire, 
when Cajsar gently said to him : Be appeased, thou indignant 

spirit ! and share the quiet of those whom thou thyself hast pre- 
cipitated hither, and who, nevertheless, are silent and respectful 
in thy presence. If thou canst not feel compunction, at least 
spare thy victims the dark story of thy atrocities, and boast not 
to us of thy fratricidal slaughters.^' Marius was hushed by these 
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words, as the wild animal is soothed by the caresses of his 
keeper. Ho was just extending the right hand of fellowship 
. and peace to the Dictator, when the cavern rung with innumera- 
ble echoes, and I heard repeated, from mouth to mouth, in 
whispers of fear and wonder : Sylla, Sylla, Cornelius Sylla.'* 

At the same time a shade of majestic port was slowly approach- 
ing. The vulgar, submissive and humble, moved hastily from 
his path, and gave him a free passage. He wore the military 
Burcoat, and a cuirass glittered on his broad, high chest. His 
eyes were light blue, bright, but stem ; his features were expres- 
sive of great haughtiness of soul, and his complexion was marked 
with red blotches. He stopped in the thickest of the crowd, 
and with a savage and sinister glance looked attentively around 
him. By his impassive pride 'of mien it was easy to judge of 
his high self-approbation, and disdain or indifference to others. 
But no sooner did Marius hear the fatal name of Sylla pro- 
nounced, than he fled as he had done on earth, and soon vanished 
from sight. Cornelius then smiled -fiercely ; and slowly, in a 
deep contemptuous tone, thus addressed the phantoms : Who 

among you, ye Plebeian crew ! will dare in these realms of death 
what no Roman yet hath dared, to summon !me to answer for 
my use oi^ the power yo delegated to me ? Ye beheld me, with 
no other support than my innate courage and intrepid spirit, 
with no other defence than my rank ' and renown, abdicate the 
office of Dictator in the Forum, license those lictors who had 
struck down so many unworthy heads, and stand, unarmed and 
fearless, ready to render account of every drop ^ of blood that I had 
shed. You were the Roman people ; the opportunity was favora- 
ble j requital was within ‘.the reach of the injured, and your in- 
juries were recent; I was vulnerable, nay, mortal; yet your 
voices expired on your quivering lips at the bare idea of ven- 
turing to' reproach Sylla V* Having spoken thus, he rested his 
right hand on his side, and grasped With the other the hilt of his 
formidable sword. At this Marcus Brutus, forcing his way 
through the crowd, loudly exclaimed : Answer me, ferocious 

Sylla I Who gave thee a right to exterminate ono hundred 
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thousand Komans?^' Cornelius, with the same firmness and 
austerity asked in return : What bold speaker have we here V* 

^^I,” replied Marcus, “am of the race of Junius Brutus; like 
him, an enemy to tyrants, and had I lived when thou didst deso- 
late our suffering country, she should not have remained unre- 
venged/' “ And what course,^^ inquired Sylla, after a momen- 
tary pause, “ wouldst thou have pursued “ I would have 
done,’^ answered Marcus, “ all that a generous citizen ought to 
perform against his country’s oppressors.” “ And what hadst 
thou said,” Cornelius again demanded, “ when deposing my 
tremendous sovereignty, I faced the populace, defended only by 
the terrors of my name, and the ascendant of my presence ?” 
“I should -have said as I now do,’.’ replied Marcus, “tell me by 
what right thou didst put to death a hundred thousand Ro- 
mans ?” The undaunted Dictator answered : “ By that right 

which belongs to the great and -wise, of reforming their age by 
chastising its vices ; when the safety of - the state requires it, 
every act is legitimate which is necessary# Still I never deviated 
from the established laws, since I was created Dictator by your • 
suffrages freely given. But why even mention the laws, when 
the bold infringements of- the Tribunes had long erased every 
trace of our ancient institutions ; when in the troubles of a con- 
tinued anarchy, it had become impossible to determine in what 
consisted the’ nation, in what the citizen? For them who have 
beconfd hardened in iniquity, and' familiarized to vice, there is 
but ohe salutary excitement, and that is terror; and this; I w’as 
obliged to call'intp operation^ Jo repress the. destructive evils of 
the times; and lessen the numbers of the wicked. Had I lived 
in those happy periods when benevolence was useful and revered, 

I would have chosen that principle as. the guide of my operations. 
In proof of this, recall to mind the moderation of my first pro- 
ceedings ; while Rome, in the alarm of conscious guilt, beheld me 
return with a victorious army, disposed to serve me to the 
utmost, I maintained among my troops a discipline so strict, that 
no individuaTwas injured and property was sacred. I then ex- 
pected to accomplish a jreform by the customary gentle methods 
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but your general perfidy soon undeceived me, and forced me to 
recur to the sword — ^the sword I employed as far as was neces- 
sary to extirpate the evil. - And when my wearied hand threw 
down at length the glutted steel, I did not fear to invite your 
scrutiny to the manner in which I had discharged my duty. 
But the silence of admiration absolved me for ever.^' 

Marcus exclaimed in a voice broken and convulsed with rage : 
What effrontery is this; which denounces the whole nation as 
guilty, and thou alone pure — thou her* most excellent reformer ? 
A single citizen like thee would have sufficed to have thrown 
the best regulated state into confusion, and converted its liberty 
into slavery ! But we did indeed deserve thy cool irony and 
contempt, and thy bloody axe, when we servilely endured the 
one, and passively stretched put our necks to the other. Yes, 
we had lost all manly sense and pride, when we granted to such 
as thee the power of selling our lives. ' And in thee the love of 
wrong is eternally predominant; and thou dost still regard with 
exultation all that thou shouldst most abhor. From ,this it 
would seem that the exercise of tyranny obscures' the light of 
reason, and renders the oppressor like the tiger, who; after de- 
vouring his prey, licks the gore from his smoking jaws. But 
alas ! the oppressed, when at length they arc permitted to enjoy 
awhile the radiance of truth and justice, either know them not, 
or fear to gaze on their • brightness. Had any' one arisen ih the 
Forum, on that day, when trusting to the cowardice of the popu- 
lace, thou didst abdicate . thy sanguinary power, and had called 
thee to account for the death of a parent, or the -confiscation of 
an estate, we should have seen whether even the bold-tongued 
Sylla could have justified his numberless atrobitics. To sentence a 
culprit to death, even wbeh none of the forms of the tribunal 
have been neglected,* and when every law cries out for his con- 
demnation, is a serious. and solemn task, painful to every think- 
ing mind. But thy many victims were sentenced with a serene 
brow, and by no other rule than thy natural cruelty of heart. 
The sword of justice hesitates to strike even one criminal; and'^ 
thou ! thou feelest it no stain to thy renown that the blood' of 
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thousands has been poured out by thee like water ! Go, proud 
and barbarous phantom I here thou art not arguing with the 
base and timid vulgar in the Comitium, but with such a citizen 
as delivered Rome of a tyrant, and then slew himself rather 
than live in slavery Sylla, in a cool, collected tone, and with 
a keenly ironical expression of eye, thus answered : “ Thy words 
are pompous enough, spectre ! thou, whom as yet I know not, 
whether as valiant in deeds as fearless in speech ; but surely thou 
hast little to glory of in having prostrated a tyrant, since thou 
wast obliged to follow him thyself. Tell me, however, this 
tyrant’s name T' , Rehold him,” replied' Brutus, pointing to 
Julius Caesar, “ he whom I stabbed, although he was far less 
guilty than thou.” 

Sylla atone glance instantly recognized Caesar, and exclaimed : 
0 Brutus ! see how requisite was severity, how pernicious the 
least clemency ! I included that very Caesar in my proscriptions, 
but his friends unceasingly importuned me, until I erased his 
name from the list. A secret presentiment forewarned me that 
that ambitious youth might work the ruin of Rome, for he 

V 

seemed to combine in his single person, many a Marius.” Bru- 
tus sternly replied : In cutting down that host of her sons, 

among whom our country might have found an avenger, by what 
singular fatality didst thou omit him who was soon to be her 
scourge ? For once thou wast clement, but only to inflict a more 
complicated injury. But such is the nature of evil ; from its 
impure source nothing but evil can, result.” Cmsar felt poign- 
antly the reproach couched in these words, and exclaimed : 
“ Say no more, Brutus ! But thou, Sylla I” he cried, thou san- 
guinary monster 1 thy sway imposed on us for the purposes of 
celestial wrath, was signalized by terror and death; mine was 
attained by high and noble deeds of valour, and upheld by be- 
neficence and clemency. To thee, the sight of Romans, wan 
with dread, and trembling before thee, was fraught with plea- 
sure, while my delight was to mark on every brow, an open frank- 
ness and the hilarity of confidence; None would have touched 
thy exterminating hand ; ‘how often the pressure of mine,- pure 
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from treason and proscription, and formidable only to the enemies 
of Epme, was welcomed with gratitude and love I” Sylla smiled 
bitterly, and answered : It suits thee well to vaunt of thy mild 

and gentle bearing towards souls so depraved, that they boast 
here of having massacred thee in return. M may certainly more 
justly congratulate myself on those prompt severities by which 
I reigned secure, and found all men, submissive. Thou didst 
wish to hind traitors by kindness; with what success let thy 
death answer. I chose a contrary course ; the event has proved 
which plan was wisest. Away ! weak wretch ! and seek not to 
teach Sylla the art of ruling Komans ; for I emhrued my hands 
in their blood, and was obeyed, reverenced, and admired ; while ^ 
in thy compassionate heart they sheathed their, daggers.’^ 

As he spoke thus, his fierce eyes flashed contempt, and 
gazing on the crowd of pale apparitions, he thus resumed : 
Let whoever presumes to blame my Dictatorship, advance, and 
I shall confront him These words were like a dap of thun- 
der to the shades, who were struck dumb at the sound. Sylla, 
with a lofty mien, awaited an answer to his defiance ; hut as no 
one offered to speak, he turned to Brutus, smiled with disdain, 
and vanished. Then one of the phantoms exclaimed in a con- 
temptuous tone,*^^ Fine language this for the heir of a courtesan V* 
Some others smiled at this speech, and I recollected that Sylla 
had indeed succeeded to the wealth of the opulent Nicopolis, a 
woman whose conduct merited that reproach. Then others of 
the shades began to converse on the precaution of Sylla, who 
had ordered by will, that his body should be burned, instead of 
being embalmed and entombed as his ancestors were ; which he 
did, added they, lest the people should insult his hateful remains. 
Thus, many of the crowd were no sooner relieved of the pre- 
sence of the dread Dictator, than they were ready to' avow 
opinions which before him they sedulously concealed. On dis- 
covering, therefore, that they had been intimidated by their 
ancient fears, I secretly concluded that the proud success of 
daring and haughty tyranny, curbing the human spirit by resist- 
less (oppression, at length debases and degrades it to an abject 
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endurance, and a passive unconsciousness of its native powers. 
The startling throng, trembling and mute before Sylla, now 
exhaled in scoffs their low desires ' of revenge. Like the timid 
birds,. who hiding from the hawk under the foliage, as soon as 
the destroyer is out of sight, recommence their warbling. But 
the more illustrious shades remained wholly silent ; with noble 
dignity they forbore to answer Sylla, not through any sentiment 
of fear, but through the horror they felt for his frantic contempt 
of justice and virtue. 


CONFERENCE III. 

\ 

Pomponius, remarkable in life for gentleness and suavity, boldly decides on 
the injustice of the Roman enterprises. 

The noise of the garrulous crowd was like the murmur of 
gurgling fountains, heard in the stillness of night. Gradually 
it ceased, and our eyes were , arrested by the approach of a shade, 
advancing with serene composure of countenance. Hastening 
forward immediately, Tully, Caesar, Brutus, and Antony greeted 
him with open arms, as if each were well pleased^ and deemed 
the rencounter fortunate. The mien of this new visitant was 
meek, yet venerable, and in his demeanour I remarked a delicate 
propriety and mildness of manner. His temples were bald, his 
hair white, his eyes mild and bright ; his forehead was calm and 
unfurrowed, a cheerful smile played around his lips. With an 
air of affection and unobtrusive urbanity, he embraced the shades 
wha approached him, and saluted each by name. After these 
reciprocal courtesies succeeded a short silence, prelusive to a dis- 
course of high import. It was commenced by Brutus, thus 
addressing the stranger phantom ; The course of thy private 
life was certainly innocent ; marked only by harniless and simple 
pursuits, and devoted to tranquil leisure ; beloved by all and sus- 
pected by none, it was thy lot, among our factions, to live long 
and peacefully, and with stainless repute. But it pains me to 
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think that such a pilot to direct the helm of government as thou 
mightst have proved, should have preferred an obscure repose ; 
and in place of striving to guide us in those perilous times, should 
have remained in port, a careless spectator of our wreck.^' . This 
imperious and free remark seemed to displease tho multitude, and 
some made signs to Brutus to induce him to insist on it no further. 
But he to whom it was addressed, placidly answered, ^ Could I 
have hoped that any effort of mine would have assisted our un- 
happy country, I would have courageously launched out on the 
stormy sea of her destinies. But 1 had the same opinion of her 
inevitable destiny as had been entertained sixty years before my 
death by Butilius and Cotta ; those worthy patricians, unable 
' either to endure or to Correct the wild and factious democracy of 
the people, went into voluntary exile. Thou thyself, Mark Tully, 
a‘ luminary of eloquence and philosophy, persecuted by the 
triumphant workers of ruin and wrong, unaided by the good, arid 
hated for thy virtues, which could not shield thee, was reduced 
to seek safety in a banishment as severe to thee as dishonorable 
to Borne. And when thou wast at length recalled, thy days 
were ever painfully and fruitlessly employed in searching for 
means of reform, and finding none attainable. The defeat of 
Pompey put an end to thy hopes, and after that, thou didst de- 
clare openly that it was necessary, not only to throw by our 
weapons of defence, but to destroy them and submit. The son' 
of Pompey hearing thee express this opinion, drew his sword and 
would have killed thee on the spot, if Cato, who was present, had 
not prevented him.- But thou shouldst censure jne the least of 
any, Brutus, thou who didst bring to the relief of the Republic' 
only a desperate and inefficacious remedy.^^ “ Ye both,'^ inter- 
rupted Cicero, “ are rewarded with great celebrity, although the 
career of each was so dissimilar. The one, in an age fatal to 
every virtue, gave to tho world a singular example of 'moderation 
and wisdom; like the summit of a high mountain which the 
tempestuous clouds cannot reach, he had stood unshaken and 
pure above the whirlwind of passion and tho overthrow of social 
institutions. The other, like the thunderbolt that mingles with 
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the tainted exhalations of the earth to dissipate them, formed the 
noble and disinterested design of purifying the general corruption 
by a great political convulsion, perilous, awful, and revolting in 
its course, but promising civil renovation in its close.^^ “ Who- 
ever,” replied Brutus, despairs of the fate of his country, and 
abandons her, gives an example as fatal as he who deserts his 
post, and flies his colours in the fleld. A true citizen will not 
desire to survive his country. On the other hand, to pronounce 
her perdition certain, is contrary to the laws of human probabili- 
ties. So various are their chances, that we are at least sure that 
if the fairest hopes are sometimes blasted, the misfortunes we 
dread are rarely accomplished to the extent of our fears. As for 
me,' I did not gaze idly on the distresses of Rome, but, to snatch 
her from destruction, plunged into the tempestuous waves of her 
destiny, and perished with her.” The calm shade replied : K 

a change in the state could have been effected without occasioning 
calamities equal to, or greater, than the misfortunes that afflicted 
us, I would not have hesitated to tempt the dangers of civil com- 
motion. By me not a drop of blood was drawn; thy deed, 
Brutus, was a signal for shedding it in torrents, which flowed- in 
vain. My example was surely not fatal, for it had few followers; 
thine enkindled in the hearts of tyrants the fear of treachery, a 
bitter pretext for their severer cruelties.” 

While they were engaged in this conversation. Curiosity led 
me to approach Cicero, to hear with greater ease ; and to draw 
his attention without appearing intrusive, I attemj)ted to shake 
lightly the skirts of his toga. But my hand grasped nothing ; 
and finding this mode ineffectual, I asked him who was this new 
phantom? he replied: “ Pomponius Atticus.” .1 answered, 
delighted, we still read with pleasure thy letters to hhn, which ' 
are so full of patriot fire, and exalted and noble sentiments.' 
Thou hast in them traced so skilfully the virtues and vices of 
thy era, that a perusal transports us back to that long-elapsed 
age, and renders it as familiar to us as our own. Cicero was 
well pleased at this commendatory mention of his epistles, and 
appeared disposed to dilate on that subject, when a sudden agita- 
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tion arose among the shades^ and their murmurs of surprise and 
alarm seemed like the groaning of full-foliaged boughs that are 
struggling with the blast. Tully, however, placed his right hand 
on my breast, and with his left, kept at a distance the crowding 
phantoms, that were hurrying to and fro in dense and tumultuous 
throngs, disturbing the cavern with clamorous consternation. 
It was a sight both awful and affecting to see them, beneath the 
foundation of their august and ancient home, rolling and gliding 
through the vacuity like restless waves. But as the rough north 
wind, after uprooting oaks on the hills, sinks at length to a zephyr 
dallying with the flowers in the vale, so subsided that perturba- 
tion into silence and tranquillity. Then I distinguished five 
spectres approaching slowly, and gazing on the throng of the 
vulgar with martial disdain. But their fixed glance and intrepid 
front bespoke no idle arrogance, but rather a consciousness of 
acknowledged superiority. The first who advanced was him 
whom I had seen the preceding night, Scipio j®milian, sumamed, 
from the destruction of Carthage, the second Africanus; and I 
conjectured that the four who followed him belonged also to that 
illustrious family. Cicero, affably desirous of satisfying my 
curiosity, and anticipating my inquiries, placed one hand upon 
my shoulder, and pointing with the other, thus addressed me : 
“ The two foremost of those spectres are the famous brothers 
Publius and Cneus Scipio, who both fell in the remote fields of 
Iberia. Rendered formidable by their successes, the Roman 
name was extended to the farthest western shores of the continent. 
After them also are two brothers, the only pair in Rome able to 
supply the void occasioned by the untimely death of their pre- 
decessors. One is Lucius Cornelius, whose conquest of Antiochus 
the Great, king of Syria, gave him the surname of Asiaticus ; 
the other is Publius Cornelius, who conquered Hannibal at the 
battle of Zama, for which he was called the Greater Africanus ; 
a name- that Africa never heard without terror. How glorious 
a tribute, thus to receive titles from the unanimous consent of 
nations, by which the whole earth is apportioned and assigned 
as an inheritance to their race; a stupendous and well merited 
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patrimony, won by wisdom and valour ! The two last are sons 
of that [Publius before them. See how he glories in his renowned 
offspring.^^ Tully spake thus, because at that moment, Publius 
cast' on them a glance of satisfaction, and with an air replete with 
proud felicity, displayed them to the admiration of the multitude. 
As for me, I stood with riveted gaze. Tully himself ceased 
speaking, his attention being wholly arrested by their aspect and 
approach. At length I asked of him which was Africanus the 
Great ; ** He on the right,’^ answered Cicero ; he with the bald 
forehead marked by a large scar, of which he was not a little 
vain during life.” As I surveyed that signal mark of his valour, 
I perceived that he greatly resembled the statues that we possess 
of him. While we were conversing, those spectres had reached 
their tombs, and proudly rested on them. They fixed their eyes, 
that beamed with contempt of death, in haughty silence upon 
the phantoms that pressed around them. But .^milian, leaning 
mournfully against a monument, seemed still inconsolable for the 
treason by which he fell; 

Among the various impressions that thronged on my mind, I 
was more particularly struck to find Cicero so familiar with the 
features of all those personages, although born in another age. 
When I expressed my surprise, be answered, the features of 
those heroes were known, not in Rome only, but through all 
Italy, and every province of the empire, by their portraits in 
statuary and in paintings, which were placed in the houses of 
individuals, in the forums, in the temples, and on the monu- 
ments erected to commemorate their virtues, and stimulate the 
emulation of posterity. Unfortunate indeed should we have 
- been, if we could not have perpetuated the features and impress 
of those august countenances ; for it is a privilege of the meli- 
orated heart, to regard with veneration the form and aspect that 
have, been the habitation of a soul of superior powers ; and 
where they do not excite that reverence, there be assured the 
mind is too low to worship excellence, and the hcai't incapable 
of conceiving the inspiration of heroism.” 
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I welcomed with delight, from the mouth of Tully, ideas so 
congenial to my own. But Pomponius approaching us, ingenu- 
ously exclaimed, Thou seest here, as on earth, bleeds of evil 
that astonish by their magnitude, usurp the homage due only to 
beneficent virtues. The imbecile crowd regard with a base and 
self-humbling awe, those very men whoso sanguinary pursuits ’ 
drove thousands, nay, even themselves perhaps, to these man- 
sions of death. We, who were of benevolent inclinations, and 
fond of peaceful ’ studies, cherishing the purest morality, and 
irreproachable in our lives, that were ever devoted to those 
equable virtues which contribute to the general happiness, 
remain here neglected the moment that these appear.^^ Cicero, 
in a mildly reproachful tone, exclaimed : 0 my Pomponius ! 

the softness of the manners of Athens, and the indulgence of 
literary indolence have enervated thy Roman pride, or thou^ 
couldst not thus outrage the just renown of those warriors.” 
Atticus calmly replied : “ Now that we have escaped from the • 
infirmities and passions of mortality, we may reason and judge 
with an unclouded understanding. If, while still wandering 
through the illusions of life, we could soar boldly to the contem- 
plation of truth, now that no darkness obscures, should we refuse 
to enjoy its inefiable radiance?” *^To consider its purity,” 
answered Cicero, “is my greatest enjoyment; but the love of 
country is its principal- maxim, the source of all excelling pro- 
bity and noble enterprise ; it cannot but grieve me to hear thee 
indulge a contrary train of opinion.” “ To love our country,” 
Pomponius answered, “ when she deseryes our afiectiohs, is a 
duty, pleasing in performance, and carrying its- own reward ; to 
love her when she is barbarous, atrocious, and incorrigibly de- 
praved, is folly and absurdity; but even then it would be as crimi- 
nal to hate, and as useless to complain, as wise to appreciate and 
just to condemn.” Cicero, with much emotion, exclaimed in re- . 
turn : “ Whence comes this sudden asperity of opinion, and 
whither tend these imperious reproaches ?” “ To expose pre- 

sumptuous Rome, stripped of the false splendours of military 
glory,” replied Pomponius, “ and to show her, not mantled with 
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the pomp of triumphs, nor decked with the attributes that fame 
has lavished on her, but as she appears to a mind purged of 
the mists of prejudice. Look at her commencement : it results 
from a band of ruffians seeking a place of refuge and impunity j - 
her foundations must be sprinkled with fratricidal drops before 
her walls can arise from the' earth ; and, by a violation of all 
faith, wives, mothers, and trembling maidens must be torn from 
their husbands, their children, and their homes, to gratify the 
passions of outlawed wretches, and to continue their recreant race. 

pass over all those fortunate, but unjust Wars, undertaken 
on various pretexts against the Veientes, the Fidenates, the 
JEqui, the Volscians, and other neighbouring nations. But 
when the fierce Tullus Ilostillius destroyed the ancient city of 
Alba, the mother of Home, and turned his arms against Latium, 
from no other motive than the thirst of ambition, he devoted his 
posterity to perpetual* and avenging retribution. Rome, from 
the first, arrogantly displayed her despotic character, and excited 
against her not only the states in her vicinity, but all Italy. 
Pressed on every side, she was forced to pursue in her 'own de- 
fence the wars she had enkindled by her cupidity.^ If we con- 
sider impartially those of our first kings, we will account them 
to have been plagues sent by the anger of heaven, on these un- 
happy regions. The rage for conquest survived its devastations 
as a fatal inheritance left by the vanquished to the victors. 
Like the vast ocean when overflowing the barriers provided by 
nature, Rome spread afar her billows of destruction, enlarging 
her ambition by success, and stretching to new usurpations over 
the conquests already obtained. Not content with wresting 
power by arms, which, wdth all the injustice of robbery has not 
always its baseness, she employed on emergencies both fraud 
and perfidy. You all understand that I allude to the judgment 
she gave to her eternal shame in the affair of the Ardeans and 
Aricians. Those two nations selected us for arbitrators that 
we might pronounce which of them should remain proprietor of 
a portion of land claimed by both parties. Rome decided in 
favour of herself, and she daringly confirmed the unjust sentence 
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by sending soldiers to take immediate possession ! Abont the 
same time a war tooir place between the Campanians and the 
Samnites : we were solemnly engaged as. the ally of the latter 
nation; this did not prevent us from abetting her enemies, who 
offered us more advantageous conditions; and to consummate 
our treachery we subjugated both. Then turning our ambitious 
views still further, we pretended a right, contrary to .the faith of 
treaties, to navigate the Gulf of Tarentum, The fate of other 
nations was a warning to the Tarentines, foretelling how fatal 
the aggressions of Rome might prove to the liberty of their seas. 
To repel our intrusion they had recourse to the powerful mor 
narch, Pyrrhus, who, too unfortunate in defending a cause so just, 
was forced after great efforts, and reverses still greater, to evacuate 
Italy. His retreat delivered it entirely to us in the fifth century 
of the city. Prior to this epoch, according to history, Italy was 
covered with rich and flourishing states, and governed by just 
and valiant chieftains. Among them, ancient Etruria, renowned 
for the wisdom of her laws, and the encouragement she afforded 
to the arts and sciences, was desolated by our arms; and her 
fertility, glory,, and prosperity, devoted to irrecoverable ruin. 
She was left like a mangled corse, entombed beneath the smoul- 
dering ruins of its natal halls, ravaged and overturned by the 
victor ; but for this conquest another paean swelled our song of 
triumph, and incited us to new achievements. Capua, Taren- 
tum, and Reggio, were Grecian colonies, prosperous, polished, 
and refined ; famous for their public games and the amenity of 
their manners and customs. But the progress of our victories 
soon annihilated their pleasures, arts, and refinements ; and con- 
firmed us in a ferocious carelessness of bloodshed, and a disdain 
of all other pursuits save slaughter and conquest. 

Italy was scarce subjugated before the ambitious senate 
meditated extending our dominion beyond the boundaries of 
Ital}q and pretences were soon discovered. Some Mammertines, 
soldiers of fortune, having been entertained in Messina as friends 
and guests, rose in a body, seized upon the town, slaughtered 
and pillaged on every side, and taking possession of the money 
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and the women of the murdered or fugitive inhabitants, seemed 
disposed to retain the possessions so atrociously obtained. Nor 
content with this, they carried their depredatory incursions over 
the whole island. At that time the Carthaginians and Syracusans 
were in contention for Sicily ; they both, however, suspended 
their mutual opposition and united to punish the Mammertines, 
who, not able to. oppose so powerful a league, entreated our as- 
sistance. We hurried to their relief with a promptness highly 
commendable, had its object been to rescue the innocent. But 
in assisting such claimants of protection, we became their ac- 
complices, and showed the sympathy that results from a common 
origin. Nevertheless, for our success seemed ever in proportion 
to the injustice of our cause, our arms were again fortunate j 
and in the course of the twenty years of the first Punic war, 
Sicily became a Roman province. Peace having been concluded 
with the Carthaginians, we took advantage of an insurrection in 
Sardinia to make a sudden descent on that island, and under 
pretence of quelling dangerous* disturbances to secure it as our 
own. We then turned bur eagles, whose flight presaged ruin 
and devastation, to Greece. We carried our arms thither under 
the fair seeming promise of aiding her against the invading 
phalanxes of Macedonia, which were led by the successors of that 
Alexander, who seems to have been surnamed ‘ the Great,' from 
the immeasurable misery he brought upon the nations of the 
East by his blind ardour for military glory. The Grecians soon 
discovered how fatal to the weak is the protection of the power- 
ful ; for the Romans, insiduously zealous, adroitly entered into 
all the affairs of Greece, and from usurpation to usurpation, 
succeeded in concentrating into their own hands the supreme 
authority. Then, when the people refused to obey the decrees 
of our Senate, their resistance was treated as rebellion, and the 
country, like a revolted province, laid waste by our armies. 

It was ours to see Athens, famed for those mighty minds 
and divine works of art to which she had given birth, twice be- 
sieged and sacked, first by Sylla, who rendered her nearly deso- 
late, and afterwards by Oelenus, lieutenant of the Dictator 
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Caesar. ' In the same year fell that wealthy Carthage, to us so 
perpetually an object of jealousy ; and in that hour which wit- 
nessed the destruction of Corinth, the glory of Greece was struck 
.with the withering influence of decay, and has ever since been 
merged in the depths of insignificance. If in subjugating the 
latter country, we thought proper speciously to colour our designs, 
we deemed no such artifice necessary with Macedonia ; nor were 
we satisfied with a simple submission on her part, but dragged 
her last king, the unfortunate Perseus, at the triumphal car of 
Paulus .^milius. But, while we thus warred against the liberty 
of those who had intrusted it to our keeping, . and while we 
broke the sceptres, and trampled in the dust the diadems of 
kings, these hard-earned conquests and this unwearied policy 
were not designed to erect the liberty of the world upon thrones 
reversed and dynasties destroyed ; but their aim was to exhibit 
Koine as supremely fortunate and famous, exercising an imperial 
sway over all the nations of the earth, leaving them degraded 
and enslaved to survey her transcendent achievements in passive 
wonder and astonishment. 

“ I speak not the language of either malignity or exaggera- 
tion ; ^ I even abate the full force of the truth, which, without 
the assistance of rhetoric, in describing our sanguinary and ne- 
farious national career, would irresistibly seize on the passions. 
1 only address j^ou in the words of cool and temperate narrative, 
and scarcely glance at the deep and accumulated horrors which 
time has veiled, .^milius had no sooner sent over into Italy 
the wealth of his kingly prisoner, than the senate decreed that 
the army should be paid by the pillage of the cities of Epirus 
that had taken part in the fortunes of Perseus. .That the atro- 
cious mandate might be fully successful, with still more - cruel 
dissimulation the Roman general entered Epirus, feigning pro- 
jects of moderation, as if disposed to re-establish that province 
in its ancient freedom. * He then ordered that on an appointed 
day in each city, all the gold and silver in the temples or in the 
houses of individuals should be brought to the public treasury. 
In the meanwhile his legions occupied the country, and military 
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bands were stationed in every city to enforce the fulfilment of 
his order. At the signal of its accomplishment, the soldiery, as 
had been preconcerted, fell upon the inhabitants, wrested from 
them the little treasure that remained, and with horrid satisfac- 
tion gathered the bloodstained harvest this treachery had procured 
them : a noble recompense conceded to them by the conscript 
fathers for the success of their arms in Macedonia 1 On that 
execrable day, seventy cities were levelled to the earth, and ashes 
and ruins alone remained to attest the visitation of Roman 
perfidy and violence. One hundred and fifty thousand citizens, 
reduced to. slavery, were reserved to swell the train of the deso- 
later’s triumphs. The rest, left to anguish and despair, watered 

the earth with their tears, and houseless and homeless in their 
. ' > 

native land, were objects fit to awaken the commiseration of 
any but Romans. Our thirst for iniquitous glory increased with 
our criminal success. Like him who, inebriated with wine, still 
stretches insatiate for the brimming cup, we seized the sword, 
yet warm and reeking, to turn it against effeminate Asia, in the 
hope of subduing Antiochus the Great. .His rich and vast 
states were soon converted into wasted and wretched Roman 
provinces. Luring the course of these partial favours of for- 
tune, our inveterate hatred of Carthage remained unabated, and 
she seemed to have been founded on an opposite shore only to 
augment our sanguinary trophies. Exulting in the prospect she 
threw open to our ambition, we kindled in Lybia, Iberia and 
Lusitania that conflagration which reflected the light of our 
prowess to the farthest corners of the earth, and for which we 
were principally indebted to the exploits of the Scipios. See 
how proud they still are of their dark achievements ; and how 
the crowd, with idiot admiration, silently and’ submissively con- 
template their haughty and savage features V* 
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CONFERENCE IV. 

Caesar and Pomponius. •' . '' 

While Pomponius was arguing, Caesar listened attentively, 
and frequently turned to , remark the Scipios ; but at this last 
apostrophe, throwing with his right hand the skirt of his toga 
over his left shoulder, he exclaimed impatiently, Pomponius ! 
tell me what would be the fate of a nation direpted by a spirit so 
pacific as thine To this he quietly replied, Never to be 
oppressed, unless unjustly, and to enjoy a most guiltless happi- 
ness.^' Csesar answered with a smile, “ Undoubtedly, if a nation 
could be founded in a spot inaccessible to the enterprising spirit 
of its neighbours, thy gentle philosophy would not only be an 
agreeable theory, but might be adopted in practice. But as new 
states spring up amid the . old, and as in every nation, whether 
enslaved or free, there is a universal impulse towards usurpation 
and conquests, this tranquil prosperity, to thee so inviting and 
desirable, is an idle hope, inconsistent 'with the calculations of 
reason, and utterly at variance with the records.of history. Rome, 
it is true, had an humble beginning, but at least.she usurped not. 
The fields to which Romulus drew our ancestors were unculti- 
vated and barren. It was certainly a commendable deed to 
change a deserted and desolate spot into a flourishing district, 
covered with a race of brave and hardy men. Nor shouldst thou 
object that Romulus headed vagrants and adventurers, or, if thou 
wilt, malefactors, since he thereby delivered the rest of the country 
from their pernicious presence. Surely the highest encomiums 
are deservedly his, who by his well-regulated institutions could 
render submissive to reason and law, men of the wildest and 
most ungovernable characters, who set discipline at defiance. 
Neither needst thou so indignantly declaim against the youthful 
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colony, because its members employed stratagem and force to 
obtain consorts, and embellish their new' abodes with the presence 
of woman, the charm of existence, and the most delightful bond 
of society : still less needst thou complain, if thou wilt but recollect 
that before they took possession of the wives and daughters of 
the Sabines, they had applied for, and even used solicitation to 
obtain the virgins of the neighbouring nations in marriage, but 
were rejected with scorn. They then resorted to the expedient 
now so bitterly denounced. But those unfortunate Sabine women 
were more indulgent than thou, Pomponius, for the aggressors 
easily obtained forgiveness; and thou knowest how they rushed 
with dishevelled locks and bosoms bare between the slaughtering 
battalions, and by their tears and pleading endearments melted 
the anger of the furious combatants. It was not a mere truce 
or compact of peace and alliance which their tender mediation 
produced ; but tlieir gentle intercessions rendered the hitherto 
implacable Sabines and ourselves one nation. The reign of Numa 
that followed this unexpected revolution, was an uninterrupted 
season of peace and happiness. Respected abroad and tranquil 
at home, exempt from wars and dissensions, for more than forty 
years the government seemed directed by the wisdom of heaven 
rather than the policy of man. We may boast of then having 
held a peaceful and just dominion, maintained without violence 
for nearly half a century, in the midst of warlike and barbarous 
neighbours, who were led to respect our institutions by the in- 
fluence of our virtues. That our ancestors, however, from that 
period seldom sheathed the sword, was'less from a restless desire 
of troubling the world, than from inevitable necessity. Attacked 
by all the nations of Italy, excited against them by jealousy or fear, 
obliged to repel these aggressions and to defend at once their 
harvests on the shores of the Tiber, and their humble cabins on 
the Palatine hill, they were so favoured by fortune as not only 
to force their numerous enemies to submission, but compelled 
them to contribute to exalt the glory of Rome : and that they 
might enjoy the full advantage of their first conquests, admitted 
- them to the rank of allies instead of treating them as slaves.’ But 
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to jjist defence succeeded the necessity of guardmg against the 
danger of new attacks. When our numerous conquests 
dmided to distant regions^ they were sometimes stained by dark 
^and dishonourable deeds, which sullied their splendour; but war, 
however just may be its cause, must ever lead to such results. 
It seems strange to me, that thou, who art so intimately acquainted 
with men and things, should suppose that the occupation of war 
can be followed with ^equity and moderation. Notwithstanding, 
however, a long and intoxicating series of glorious victories, 
Borne exhibited to the world a nation which could not be seduced 
by the most brilliant successes from the practice of whatever is 
great and illustrious. Our fidelity to engagements and treaties 
was so universally known, that none mistrusted the promise of a 
Boman. If thou wilt persist in artfully recapitulating some 
unfortunate facts which it would be better to consign to oblivion, 
we may at least pause also on those traits in our annals which 
have secured the admiration, or excited the astonishment of all 
nations. Our noble conduct towards the inhabitants of Faleria, 
lives still, I hope, in the memory of inen ; when, during the 
siege of that city, a schoolmaster treacherously placed in bur 
power the children of the most respectable families, and our mag- 
nanimous Camillus, abhorring such treason, even with all its ad- 
vantages, immediately sent back those precious hostages. Neither 
do I think that time will ever obliterate the proud name of Fa- 
bricius ; ho who, when'Pyrrhus was in arms against us, informed 
him of his physician^s ofiei* to poison him. But were 1, O 
Quirites! to endeavour to enumerate every act of .Boman virtue, 
1 should trouble this silence of death more than is needful, and 
should moreover only tell of deeds well known to you, because 
your own. I . am pained at the necessity of mentioning even 
thus much to a Boman knight, who, though no warrior, was a 
most worthy citizen.” 

The Dictator ceasing, gazed upon his auditors with dignity. 
The five spectres, rolling their fiery eyes, stood mute ; a fearful 
silence soling their lips. !No sound broke the stillness of the 
sepulchral cavern, and the shades were motionless with reverence 
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and oppressed with awe. While such was the veneration yielded 
to the Scipios ’ by the dead, I caught the infection of example, 
and 'stood petrified' with fear and apprehension. However, he 
whom his singular modesty and gentleness of temper should 
have rendered the most ^timid, was the first to speak, and he ex- 
claimed with intrepid calmness, Since, by thy hard reproaches, 
thou forcest me, O Dictator ! to prove our wretchedness and 
corruption, I will disclose it with a boldness and freedom equal 
to thy unwillingness to listen. And you, ye Scipios ! whom 

until now I have known only in sculptured marble and by your 

• • • 

great' renown, you also will hear me. And let none here admire 
that one, devoted as I was to the pleasures of dignified ease and 
tranquillity, should now’ signalize himself by so stern an inde- 
pendence of opinion. I have not simulated, but I carefully 
concealed my character : I was silent, not through cowardice, 
but because persuaded that my advice would be scorned by 
profligate men, accustomed toreject the counsels of wisdom with 
insulting contempt. If, for the greater part of my life, I lived 
far from my unhappy country, it was not that I was unworthy 
of serving her, but because she deserved not the painful toils 
that must have been encountered in labouring for her glory.^^ 

As he spoke he shook his head with anger and sorrow, and 
his silver locks waved over his shoulders; then turning to the 
Scipios, he thus continued : Cneus and Publius ! ye, who 

were left in the fields of Iberia, my censure falls not on you, 
for you died in battle, and your conduct never surpassed the 
usual excesses of war. But your death afforded your successors 
some pretences for barbarity, of which they promptly took ad- 
vantage. I allude to thee, Africanus, son of Publius,- and to 
those obsequies celebrated by thee in Spain, in honour of thy > 
father and uncle upon the field of battle where they fell, with 
a savage pomp presaging horrors still more sanguinary. At thy 
command, brutal gladiators fought over their graves as if the 
earth that covered their ashes had thirsted for human blood. 
The surrounding barbarous nations thronged to the deadly festi- 
val ; furiously tearing each other, they seemed seeking in their 
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lacerated wounds an assuagement to their ferocious frenzy. But 
this was not all. Two princely brothers, Corhis and Orsua, 
claimed both the city of Ibis, and came to tenninate their dis- 
pute on the spot thou hadst consecrated to carnage ; there Orsua 
was slain by his antagonist. Thus thy fatal standards scattered 
death wherever they were displayed. But let us turn to the 
smoking ruins of Astapa, destroyed for her fidelity to Carthage. 

' Her devoted inhabitants resolved to perish rather than to throw 
themselves on the mercy of the Scipios. They, therefore, con- 
veyed to the public square their most valuable moveables, heaped 
them into a pyre which they surrounded with branches of dry 
wood, and then placed upon it their wives and children. Fifty 
young men stood prepared to fire this pile with torches, if the 
, conqueror penetrated into the city. What murmurs of wo, what 
imprecations against Rome, whose pride was overturning the 
world, arose from that throng of innocent victims ! When these 
preparations were completed, the rest of the youth of the city 
sallied out upon us, resolved not to survive defeat. Betrayed 
by fortune, which was always an abettor of our crimes, the brave 
troops were all cut off ; those who remained in the city then 
slew the women and children, cast their bodies on the fires half- 
extinguished with their blood, and lastly threw themselves into 
the devouring flames. 

The Romans then rushed to snatch* from the burning heap 
the gold and silver that shone on every side ; but some were 
burned alive, and others stifled by the smoke — a fitting punish- ' 
ment for their covetous eagerness. Such an eVent should have 
stained thy name with eternal infamy ; yet, as if it were a deed 
worthy of repetition, thou didst force the Locrians in Italy to the 
same extremity. 'This people had taken, in Magna Graecia, the 
part of their ancient masters, the Carthaginians. To punish 
their just obedience thou commissionedst against them thy lieu- 
tenant Quintus Pleminius, a man already disgraced by an in- 
famous course of life ; and who cruelly abused the power that 
his victory allowed him. The arnis of fathers and mothers were 
no protection to their children, who were tom from them by the 
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brutish soldiery; while groans, agony, and death -filled that 
miserable city, abandoned to the fury of our legions. It is true 
that all these excesses were not committed by thee, thyself, thou 
inexorable and heartless general I but the reproach falls not the 
less on thee, since thou didst sanction them by thy guilty con- 
nivance.^' . ' . 

Here Pomponius ceased awhile ; and to our amazement and 
surprise, Scipio answered not. The rest of that proud race stood 
also silent, with downcast eyes and thoughtful mien. Then 
Pomponius in a more animated manner thus resumed : I would 

now address thee, Scipio -ZEmilianus, thou, the destroyer of 
nations, and principally of the unfortunate Carthage 1 Her 
inhabitants, overwhelmed by their reverses, supplicated thee most 
humbly, disposed to submit to any conditions ; but the rival of 
Pome must perish utterly ; that barrier which restrained our am- 
bition must be overthrown — for so had decreed the implacable 
senate. Thou wast opposed but feebly. Carthage had scarce 
any resistance to offer, and thy merciless ravages soon reduced to 
ashes that ancient,- vast, and magnificent city, which had held 
the sovereignty of. the seas for more than six hundred years. 
Then thou sawest the wife of Hamilcar, the general of that 
fallen empire, rather than become thy prisoner, stab her children, 
throw them into the burning -temple of -®sculapius, and im- 
ploring upon thee the vengeance of Heaven, rush into the raging 
flames. . . • 

They say, however, that when thy wide wasting destruction 
had razed Carthage to the earth, and thou sawest of all that fair 
and noble city only heaps of blackened ruins, a few tears fell 
from thy eyes, a few sighs escaped thy merciless bosom. I 
shall not ask if .this pity were sincere, for it was only like that 
of the executioner, who holding in his hand the severed head, 
should lament that he had deprived the prostrate trunk of life. 
I know that, pursuing thy course of devastating success, thou 
didst demolish in Africa every city allied to Carthage ; that thy 
reward for this was the title of the second Africanus,^ and that 
that flourishing country, desolated by thee, became, under the 
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sounding title of a Roman province, the prey of infamously ava- 
ricious proconsuls, who prolonged with impunity the ravages and 
scourges that follow in the train of war. 

And next, Iberia, that blood-stained arena of the glory of 
the Scipios, invited thee to repeat their dreaded achievements. 
At the very sound of thy name, Ilispanian mothers and wives 
turned pale in those regions, still smoking with the blood of their 
husbands and their sons. Thy expedition began by the siege of 
Numantia. Her free and brave inhabitants in vain endeavoured to 
provoke thy encamped legions to battle ; thou didst strenuously 
avoid the formidable encounter with men who feared nought but 
slavery. Thy soldiers were immured behind their entrench- 
ments ; it was only by the long and consuming agony of famine 
that thou couldst hope to exhaust the generous courage of the 
Numantines, and to this thou didst devote their heroic constancy. 
To such awful extremities were they -reduced, that the pangs of 
hunger forced some, ah. Wretched necessity ! to spread snares for 
the weaker and more reduced, that they might obtain food,' even 
by a cannibal repast ! Yet even then these noble citizens, 
rather than yield, resolved that one common destruction should 
involve their country and themselves.* They set fire to the city 
in different places, .and by the light of the funereal flames, mu- 
tually performing the last act of kindness, slew each other. The 
few who escaped the general destruction, dragged themselves 
over the smoking ruins to the gates which they opened, making 
thee lord of a desolate city, and a few ghastly and spectral sur- 
vivors ; but without pity for their sufferings or respect for their 
courageous resistance, thou soldest even these into slavery !' Oh 
thou destroyer of the innocent, thou tyrant of the free ! And 
it was thou, too, who at once punished the Lucians, because 
compassionating the oppression of Numantia they had promised 
to assist her, without their even having carried their generous 
intentions into effect, by forcing them to surrender to thee four 
hundred young men, whose right arms were, by thy order, 
ignominiously lopped off! these are deeds of barbarity that 
startle the mind, and make the stoutest heart shudder; yet for 
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them^ it was, that we gave thee the pompous surname of the 
Numantine. 0 ! if on earth all ye that listen to me were so 
senseless or so darkened in soul as to applaud actions so mani- 
festly cruel, inhuman, and base, ! can now only lament it, and 
exhort you to become more just in this eternity.^^ At this, 
j^milianus cast down his haughty eyes ; he clasped bis forehead 
in a transport of remorse, and while he bent his head, I saw 
tears trickle upon his bre9,st. The other Scipios averted their 
heads in conscious shame, and veiled their faces with their togas. 
Pomponius then exclaimed, Would that the nations now dwell- 
ing in Asia, Africa, Hispania, lands so often watered with the 
bitterer tears of the orphans and widows ye made, could but 
witness your solemn, though late repentance I then the posterity 
of those you outraged, might forgive the wrongs with which ye 
loaded their ancestors 


CONFERENCE V. 
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-• Fomponiiis and Ccesar. 

Atticus paused, and awhile fearlessly awaited an answer; 
but no one replying, he thus continued ; Your stem spirits 
were not, I perceive, wholly destitute of natural feeling, since 
the recollection of your long past crimes can wring from you a 
few tears.- However, let no one of you imagine that he, exclusively, 
bears the title of oppressor and exterminator. One race alone, 
however great its inclination for warfare and cruelty, could never 
■ have sufficed to fulfil the whole extent of the wishes of the senate. 
This thou canst bear witness to, Numantinus, who in thy youth 
followedst in Spain the banners of the consul Lucius Licinius 
Lucullus, sent there as governor. When he arrived, peace had . 
been concluded with the Celtiberians : nevertheless, for no other 
motive than the desire of booty, he attacked Cauca, one of their 
richest cities. Not being prepared for defence, she capitulated, 
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and admitted our legions. They had scarcely entered, when the 
perfidious Praetor ordered the massacre of twenty thousand of the 
inhabitants, and sold into slavery the old men, the women and 
children, like herds of cattle. Thou canst not have forgotten, ^ 
that but a very little while before thy armies destroyed Numan- 
tia, that city had concluded with the proconsul Q. Pompey, and 
in the presence of the army, a solemn treaty, which, not suiting 
the senate, was disapproved and annulled. The unfortunate city 
insisted, through her ambassadors, tliat such proceedings were 
inconsistent with public faith and the rights of nations. The 
conscript fathers boldly denied even the existence of the treaty 
of Pompey, and Numantia was abandoned to thy terrible wrath. 
Stimulated by thy example, the Praetor of Lusitania, Servius 
Sulpicius G-alba, wasted that province with fire and sword, as far 
as the Western Ocean. The harassed people demanded peace, 
which Galba granted, and feigned even to be generously disposed, 
proposing that those who inhabited sterile lands should leave 
them for others more fertile, with which he would endow them. 
Seduced by his artful promises, they formed themselves, as he 
ordered, into three divisions, each of which the Praetor persuaded 
to remain in a separate encampment. Having weakened them 
thus, he by turns presented himself before each division, and 
there, in the most insinuating manner, complained, that being, as 
they were, the friends, and thenceforth the brethren of the Ro- 
mans, they should still remain under arms. His insidious ha- 
rangue won upon their simple hearts, and to display that confidence 
he wished them to evince, the credulous people laid down their 
arms : when these were removed beyond their reach, Galba sur- 
rounded them with his troops, and commanded the work of death 
to begin. The horror-struck victims implored the vengeance of 
heaven, but the Praetor looked on unmoved, and three times 
successfully repeated this fatal stratagem, until full thirty thou- 
sand had perished, like lambs brought to the slaughter. Such 
was that Roman truth and justice, which some loyal partizan here 
lately presumed to pjinegyrize so loudly. 
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^^But heaven prepared an avenger in Viriatus, who had escaped 
almost miraculously from that carnage which involved all his 
kindred. He, though born a shepherd, would not have disgraced 
a descent from kings. lie assembled the remains of his oppressed 
countrymen ; for ten years supported them against us ; and 
humbled us by frequent defeats, which were less ignominious, 
however, than the means which were ultimately employed to 
circumvent him. One of our consuls, Servilius Coepio, promised- 
to two of his envoys sent to us on some treaty of peace, so great 
a bribe for his assassination, that’ on their return they stabbed 
him while sleeping in his tent. They then hastened to Coepio 
for the promised reward. The treason, though welcome, did not 
render the traitors less odious, and the consul coolly answered that 
it was beyond his province to decide on the reward deserved by 
warriors who had assassinated their own. general, and he would 
therefore leave the decision to the senate. He then despatched 
the betrayed traitors to Home, another act of treachery scarcely 
less base than their awn. Thou seest now, O Caesar, how much 
we had degenerated from the examples of Fabricius and Camillas ; 
and hast thou forgotten the murder of the three hundred Vol- 
scian youth placed with us as hostages? 0 Dictator! the inun- 
dation of violence and wrong which Rome poured forth, respected 
but few of the better qualities of our nature ; and her scattered 
traits of moderation and wisdom were' like the flashes of the 
lightning breaking on the night at intervals, only to render more 
dreadful the succeeding darkness. But next, thy ambition and 
military genius called thee to the conquest of Gaul. Our repu- 
tation for treachery .was already known to that nation, which had 
often suSered by our predatory incursions. For the consul 
Domitius, under pretence of treating for peace, had inveigled 
Bitultus, King of the Arvenians, into his camp, and as soon as 
he was master of his person, loaded him with chains and^^^con- 
veyed him to Rome, to swell the train of his triumph. The 
humiliation of this too-confiding monarch, prepared thy path of 
usurpation. Gallia W£^ conquered : but instead of the rich and 
lovely land, teeming with cultivation and promise, such as she 
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liad been under her ancient masters, she was to us a meagre, 
languishing, and depopulated province, through the heavy and 
extortionate rule of our proconsuls, andHhe pillage and rapine of 
our generals.” ■ * ; * _ 

Until now, Caesar had listened to Pomponius in silence; but 
at this mention of Gaul, he raised his head, which, in his thought- 
ful abstraction, had gradually sunk so low, that the laurel crown 
he wore round his bald temples had fallen on his brows; and as 
he replaced the green wreath, he exclaimed sternly, When thou 
strivest to blight this dear-bought symbol of my glory, I should 
indeed act basely to listen with patience. What has given thee 
the right of blaming my motives or my actions ? Is it that craven 
prudence, which made thee fly thy country in her commotions, 
or thy easy suppleness of character, that made thee the friend of 
-each ruler that arose? Is it'Pomponius, he whose life was one 
of perpetual insignificance, who was tranquil in the storm ; in 
safety amid our disasters ; too cfleminate for the achievements 
which he condemns now when to condemn is no longer hazardous ; 
he who was too cowardly to be a villain, and was most eminent 
for selfish discretion : is this the man that presumes to question 
the measures of Ilorac, and with philosophic coolness censure 
every P.oman excellence ?” 

To this apostrophe Pomponius answered without anger : ** I 

have never felt but one fear — the fear < of being tempted from 
the path of strict iategrity. Convinced that none could main- 
tain an unblemished probity whe were engaged in the contention 
and competition of public afiairs, I avoided them entirely. 
During the illusions of our mortal life, the splendour of success' 
may conceal or adorn the hidcousness of crime ; but its trappings 
are removed unsparingly by death : he poui*s on us the superior 
light of truth, and gives our thoughts to wander no longer in tho 
round of human passions. The greater number of our enter- 
prises seemed to me supremely unjust : I am innocent of the 
ills they caused ; I have not to answer for the lives they lavished ; ^ 
my unshaken integrity was my happiness then, and is my satis- 
faction now ; a satisfaction of which none of you, alas, can feel, 
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for all who listen to me have been guilty of the blood of strangers 
or of Romans. My peaceful life was blameless, and death to me 
undreaded ; nay, even welcome, for I would not consent to suf- 
fer the lingering pains of age, and ended my days voluntarily. 
But you, ye shades ,of- the mighty ! .how feverish and insatiate 
must have been your thirst of sanguine trophies, a thirst which 
•ages have not yet extinguished Pomponius, as he spake thus, 
struck his forehead and his bre^t ; and his eyes* seemed swelled 

with tears which’ his manly firmness would not suffer to flow. 

• • • • 

Gaesar replied : Never was there a war 'more just and necessary 

than that which we waged so long against the Gauls. It was 
occasioned by their own aggressions, was continued by us in 
self-defence," and . terminated in the entire subversion of those 
barbarians, who, excited by' envy of our growing greatness, and 
being instinctively rapacious and cruel, had, unprovoked,, at- 
tempted the destruction of Home while yet in her infimey, mur- 
dered our unarmed senators in their chairs of state, and put our 
envoys i;o death, and tore- their limbs asunder. These atrocities 
were not surprising in a horde of savages,* who fastened to the 
poitrels of their s.teodS the gory heads of the slain, on the field 
of battle, and drunk from their skulls the wine of the banquet. 
The same barbarity characterised their funereal'ceremonies, in 
which they consigned to the flames not only the inanimate re- 
mains of the’-dead, but a throng of the slaves, friends, and de- 
pendents. Recollect how they pretended to trace their origin 
from the fatal deity of hell, and recollect the infernal sacrifices 
they offered him of human vietims, where the pitiless Druids, 
lacerating the heart of the devoted wretch with the sacred knifeV 
.endeavoured to read ..the future in its agonized palpitations. 
But . on great occasions they constructed an enormous hollow 
figure of reeds, -and filled the shapeless structure with men and 
animals promiscuously heaped upon each other : they set fire to 
the mass, from which, throughv volumes of smoke and the crack- 
ling of the flames,* burst human shriek’s and the howling of wild 
beasts, to which the .superstitious crowd devoutly listened. 
Such was the nation T was called to conquer, and such the exe-- 
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crable customs I abolished. Of wbat complainest tbou, Atticus, 
but of wbat should delight every Roman 

Pomponius sedately answered : Since thou declaimest so 

vehemently against the cruelty, of the Gauls, who were termed 
barbarians through our own - overweeming pride, let' us see 
whether no customs as deservedly reprehensible existed among 
ourselves. No nation carried farther, than we, the abuse of 
paternal authority. . The father, with absolute power over, the 
fate of his offspring, might abandon and desert them entirely, 
expose them in the woods, or crush them against the stones. 
When his children had reached the age of adolescence, he could 
bind them to hireling labour, sell them as slaves, destroy them 
like his cattle, or disinherit them without assigning a reason. 
Tell me if ever any other nation gave to the creditor more irrational 
and inhuman prerogatives over the debtor ? The debtor was de- 
livered up to him in bondage : loaded with irons and scourged 
with rods,, he tilled, iu place of oxen, the very fields that had 
been sprinkled with his blood in battle. In vain the unhappy 
wretch showed the martial 'scars that covered his breast, and 
then pointed to the livid marks of the servile stripes he had 
undergone. If after the fatal tefm of ninety days the debt 
was not cancelled, according to the cruel laws of the twelve tables, 
his creditor might put him to death, and, if there were other 
creditors, also, must divide his limbs among them. Owing to 
the usury so publicly exercised, the houses of our ancestors had 
become j>risons, swarming . with a manacled throng, whose ears 
were incessantly saluted with the' tale of Roman liberty, but to 
whom nothing was free but groans and tears. How indeed 
.could a sentiment of pity be expected from those who had made 
cruelty a public institution ? Alas I on the hateful spectacle of 
the fighting gladiators, more care, exertion, and expense were 
• lavished than on the peaceful and the liberal arts ! The bodies 
destined for this barbarous exercise were nourished with the 
greatest delicacy, on the rarest viands, and attended with baths 
and perfumes, in order to give such a fulness and whiteness to 
the form, that when exposed in the arena, the bruises and 
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wounds might be more conspicuous and carry a keener impres- 
sion to the jaded heart of the spectator. Rules were dictated to 
pain, and the convulsions of death reduced to a science. The 
combatants were to fall with grace, to endure the last -agony 
• without complaint, and to render the last sigh in a noble attitude. 
The groans of the dying were drowned in the frenzied accla- 
mations of the multitude, who always measured the.ir delight 
by the accidents that occasioned a greater variety in the wounds 
and death of the victims. ^ To witness these tragic scenes, it was 
not only wamors that assembled, men to whom the waste of 
life was familiar, but young maidens, at the age of tenderness 
and pity, and timid' children thronged to the amphitheatre, and 
ardently gazed on the fierce and terrible games. Such were the 
sports that beguiled the leisure of a nation, eager to subjugate 
the whole earth ! Ambitious men found no means more certain ' 
of insinuating themselves inta. its favour than by-fiattering its 
innate .passion for blood. . So, when 'thou wast .^dile, to open 
the way for thy aspiring projects, thpu gavest . the populace an 
exhibition of more thaU six hundred gladiators.' . But, more : 
recollect those sumptuous banquets, where feasting on luxurious 
viands, indolently reclining on the' down of th’e cygnet, sur- 
rounded by the adulations of parasites and the caresses of cour- 
tezans, these pleasures were incomplete unless, in combats in the 
very banquet chamber, the steam of the gladiator^s blood shed 
around your tables, mingled with the flavour of the Falemian ! 

But not even this is all."' By a new refinement of cruelty the 

• 

gladiator was doomed to contend with wild beasts ; and as he 
struggled, with his fiesh mangled by the teeth and claws of his 
brute antagonist, well might we be dubious which was the most ^ 
ferocious, the tiger or the invention of man. Yet such scenes, 
nevertheless, were the delight of the Roman populace ; and 
when Sy 11a wished to court their favour, to’ raise himself to des- 
potic rule, he presented them with a. gladiatorial exhibition in 
which more than a hundred maned lions were introduced. Our 
barbarous customs afford such ample room for animadversion, 
that I have no time to dilate upon the mode in which we treated 
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our prisoners ; it was however in a manner suitable and neces- 
sary for a nation of tyrants. But I cannot pass in silence that 
law, the fertile source of a thousand inhuman feelings, by which 
not only the labour, the goods, but even the person of the slave 
and his descendants became forever, the property of the master. 
We need not be surprised then at the merciless tortures and 
punishment which in wanton anger we inflicted on those defence- 
less^ captives. Where art thou now, Vedius Pollio, my con- 
temporary ! who, though living in times when peace had much 
softened our manners and customs, didst fatten the lampreys in 
thy ponds with the flesh of thy slaves killed by thy order for 
that purpose I What cannibal cunning in preparing the epi- 
curean cat^s ! And wheje art thou hidden, 0 consul Metellus, 
thou who, in the war against J ugurtha, to punish some deserters 
that had been delivered up to thee on compulsion, didst bury 
them in the ground, breast high, and gradually surrounded them 
with fire until life sunk under torture 1 A trait of savage'^ 
military discipline worthy the remorseless Homan spirit ! 

And in many of the most weighty and solemn deliberations 
of the republic, it was not principle and information,> conjoined, 
with sober discussion,'that directed the decrees of the conscript 
fathers ; but it was the flight of birds, the roar of the thundej: 
rumbling in the cloud, the entrails of bulls, the Sybilline leaves, 
obscure oracles, vague dreams, and the more vague divination of 
the Aruspices and the Augurs, those ever sagacious deludei;^ of 
the vulgar, to whom the lofty senate bowed also in all its pleni- 
tude of majesty. And courageous as they were, our greatest 
generals were disturbed by omens. ' Marip, near the ruins' of 
Carthage, met two scorpions furiously atta(diing one another j . 
this portentous object turned into ” a timid and womanish 
trembler, the conqueror of so many nations, and he fled from 
Africa. Proud Sylla, too, the pitiless exterminator of our 
enemies and ourselves, used to wear on his breast an image of 
Apollo, which he always devoutly invoked in battle. Thus 
these two formidable competitors, at whoso -very name mothers 
thrilled with fear, and wives grew pale, were themselves the 
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cowardly sport of ridiculous and superstitious terrors. I consider 
Marius both a fanatic and impostor : he always carried with his 
camp one Martha, a famous Syrian prophetess, by whose devices 
he easily mastered the minds of his soldiers. The same artifice 
assisted Sertorius in Spain, who owed his safety to the hind of 
Diana ; and Numa wrought wonders by his invention of myste- 
rious meetings with the nymph yclept Egeria ; but if any decep- 
tion is 'pardonable, it is such as this, that tended to humanize the 
fiercer passions. But thou. Dictator I hast, in defending the 
cause of Rome, reproached the Gauls with offering to their Gods 
human sacrifices j and canst thou then have forgotten our punish- 
ment of the Vestal's broken vow, or the notorious circumstance 
of our Pontiff’s burying alive, after the first Punic war, a Grecian 
and a Gaul,' because it was written in the books of the Sybil, 
that Rome was to be shared between those two nations, and they 
wished to destroy the efficacy of the prediction ? * How also the 
same cruel rites were executed in the Boarian Forum, at the k 
beginning of the second Punic war, and were repeated in 
the following century ? But to whom do I relate these 
details ! Didst thou not thyself/ 0 Dictator ! celebrate the 
sanguinary ceremony ? Lo, the audacity of tyranny, to blame 
in others its own cherished enormities ! And above 'all, what 
can equal the inhumanity of the boasted institution of 'the 
Triumph, with all its savage attendant pomp ?" - 


CONFERENCE VI. 

I 

z • 

Pomponius, Lucretia, Tally, Brutus. 

» 

This question produced as great an excitement among the 
crowd, as if Pomponius had .proffered some impious blasphemy. 
The Dictator, Brutus, Antony, and many other illustrious shades 
pressed around him with a stern severity of mien and counte- 
nance. But Tully, the sage, listened calmly to the energetio 
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appeal of tlie former guardian and guide of his studies. His 
head leaning towards his Shoulder, he bent his eyes to the 
ground, and trancjuilly prepared to listen. Atticus, the dis- 
putant, excited "rather than discouraged by the disapprobatory 
murmur, thus continued : In proportion as my manners were 

gentle during life, my decisions n9W shall be. rigorous; I there- 
fore repeat, without anger and without fear, that the. pomp of 
the Triumph, in which we exposed the royal head, whether 
worthy or unworthy, to the insults of the populace, was both 
cruel and unnecessary. "When our generals, our consuls, or 
our ambassadors fell into the power of the enemy, they were not ^ 
subjected to such humiliating reprisals ; the shame of this bar- 
bai’ous invention remains wdth us alone. *But we, who, tramp- 
ling under foot the diadcin,\nd rending the robes of royalty, 
Tauntingly entitled ourselves the conquerors of tyrants and in- 
vaders, what were we in truth but destroyers of brave and inof- 
fensive nations, and the unrelenting devastators of flourishing 
regions? We forced courageous but unfortunate monarchs, of 
noble ancestry, and beloved by their subjects, to tread the 
Capitoline ascent, loaded with fetters. They traversed our 
streets with drooping head and reluctant steps ; slowly advancing 
through crowds of insulting spectators, while tears of impotent 
rage bedimmed their eyes, late so brilliant with the light of 
majesty. Their- mourning wives, their young children, "once the 
hope of their subjugated country, with sighs followed their 
king, now doomed to swell, by the depth of his humiliation, tho 
bloated pride and superiority of 'Home. Instead of the palaces, 
of which we had despoiled those princes, we gave them a prison ; 
instead of their sceptre, chains ; we turned their glory into op- 
probrium, and treated their innocent progeny as Criminals. But, 
in thus dethroning and degrading kings, -did we free their 
subjects from tyranny, and establish happiness ‘and hberty in 
its place ? On the contrary, the vanquished nations deplored 
the reverses of their .chiefs; and their loss was certainly not 
supplied by our proconsuls, who were 'as insatiably desirous of 
treasure, when established in their provinces, as they had been 
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eager for conquest and victory. * This was the fate of Gaul, 
Africa, Greece, Sicily, Iberia, and the many other provinces 
which, in losing their former masters, became the prey of our 
patricians, under whose rule ,they fell ; these were strangers alike 
to the . language, character, and customs of the conquered people, 
and actuated, only by a rapacious desire of rapidly amassing 
wealth. Home itself could not escape the , scourge of . her own 
hatred of royalty enslaved one moment, and arbitrary the next, 
we vacillated between the oppre^ion of the senate and the revolts 
of the, people. Yet_ all this hoiyor of kings springs not from a 
pure source, but from the adventure of Lucretia j and was there 
ever one less worthy of enkindling so implacable a thirst of ven- 
geance ? Was it necessary for so petty, so., contemptible an 
accusation to overthrow a dynasty, to degrade the majesty of 
royalty, and to .pursue and persecute it with such unrelenting 
scorn and hatred ? We did well to visit a single impropriety 
with .such severe punishment we who, under Horn ulus, vio- 
. lently took possesion of the ^ven hundred Sabine women ! It 
was wisely consistent to condemn' in Sextus what .we honoured 
in our ancestors ! Ah, sagacious people, whom the tears of an 
adulteress could persuade that she had been forced to yield' to 
one in the silence of night, as if that one were another Briaereus ! • 
Oh, ye just judges ! that could punish the crime of the son on 
the father, who was neither his accessory nor accomplice 

As a sudden blast lashes the quiet surface of the deep into, 
fury, so the spectres, hitherto.. placid, listeners, were driven into 
turbulence and commotion • by these taunts of Pomponius, and 
murmured like the coming tempest. Then, there appeared a 
feminine shade, clothed in a long white veil, and running to and 
fro, striving to excite compassion or redress by imploring screams 
and gestures of grief. . Anon she disappeared among the phan- 
toms, and again was seen flitting forth as the moon shines from 
a cloudy sky! The crowd at length in the perturbation into 
which she had thrown them, moved from her, and she remained 
alone in the'midst. Through, her drapery that fell. to her feet, 
her delicate limbs shone like flowers through the mists of the 
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morning. ' But suddenly, in a new transport of grief and des- 
pair, she. rent her veil, thus disclosing the exquisite whiteness of 
her well-turned shoulders, and throbbing bosom. She then bash- 
fully strove to assemble the torn .remnants around her, but her 
face was still left exposed. She cast down her eyes, while tear 
after tear stole from their lids ; an expression of deep anguish 
contracted her beauteous brow, from which thickly flowing gol- 
den tresses fell over her milk-white arms. How lively is the 
impression made on the heart by weeping beauty. As I gazed 
on her, I felt the thrill of tender pity stealing from vein to vein, 
when I heard the ghosts whisper the name of Lucretia ! , 

Pomponius, unmoved by the- disturbance of the multitude or 
the renown* of the noble Roman lady, approached her, and with 
firmness thus addressed her : “ Thou celebrated consort of Colla- 
tinus I be not offended at the freedom of my conjectures, since 
they sprang not from scorn of thee, but from my most ardent 
love of truth. Now, thou thyself canst unfold it, after our long 
uncertainties and ages of unsettled opinion.^' At this, Lucretia, 
raising her disconsolate brow, cast a mournful glance on- her 
interrogator. ' She sobbed, and her bosom palpitated more' tu- 
multuously ; but it seemed that the -vdolence of her sorrow had 
choked her utterance. A deep silence reigned around her, and 
the crowd in mute expectation were awaiting her words like 
listeners around a melodious musician, who pauses ere he com- 
mence his song. \But Lucretia continued in the same wild trou- 
ble, apparently unable to speak for grief, or as though* in the 
throng of thoughts which rushed to her mind, she knew not 
whether to explain or to remain silent. At length her head* 
meekly sunk upon her brefwt, and as if unable any longer to sup- 
port her affliction, ’she sank upon a tomb. We then might hope no 
more to hear her deign to explain : and Cicero broke the silence 
of disappointment by .thus addressing Pomponius: know 

not, my Atticus, why it is thy pleasure thus to wound the feel- 
ings of a Roman matron, with thy severe remarks ; thou who, 
with us, was wont to breathe only peace and kindness ? The 
shades of night were, it is true, the only witnesses of the out- 
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rage she suffered ; .but the heroic manner in which her virtuous 
spirit abandoned her injured body, disdaining to inhabit the pro- 
fane abode, unanswerably demonstrates her innocence. ' See, 
Pomponius ! See the large wound on her breast, that chaste 
fountain of her children's nurture ? That the ruthle^ steel 
should have thus pierced it, is no't even that sufficient to silence 
invidious calumny 

Atticus replied : Hash as is the undertaking to enter the lists 

of argument with thee, whom we justly deemed the father of 
Eoman oratory, yet I may tell thee, Tully, that here all alike, 
can judge of human events without the errors of human judg- 
ments. 'And as thou hast- been known to employ-the illusions 
of thy art to defend the guilty as well as the innocent, I may add 
that thou now affirmest decisively in a doubtful case. I therefore 
frankly confess my opinion, that the recital of Lucretia is full of 
improbabilities." This assertion appeared to displease Mark 
Prutus, a descendant of that Junius who withdrew the dagger 
from the breast of Lucretia, and instigated to the high and 
memorable vengeance that followed. Put Pomponius continued ; 

At least if this fair dame, aa she declares, was menaced with 
death by her cruel lover, it was not in a desert or solitary place, 
in which she might have invoked aid in vain, but in her hus- 
band's dwelling, that was full of kindred and slaves, and accord- 
ing to the simplicity and frugality of those times, very small in 
dimensions. Put to insure her silence, Sextus, she says, atro- 
ciously threatened to place beside her a murdered slave as an - 
ignominious proof of erime.. Put it was as impossible to execute 
such a project as it would havojaeen easy to prevent it by a single 
cry. I grieve, for the sake of -Lucretia's glory, that. she could 
discover no surer method of, escaping infamy than by submitting 
to the desires of her lover. How singular a docility in this 
chastest of women, that she should forget that instinct of resist- 
ance which hatred or terror teach, and even suppress every accent 
of entreaty or alarm ! Still more strange, that she who could 
resolye afterwards to wash out with her blood the stain her honour 
had received, should not have resolved to perish rather than sdb- 
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mit. And the royal youth was neither ungainly nor brutal, but 
handsome and brave. • He was courteously welcomed by thee, 
Lucretia, and he supped with thee, gaily and gladsomely ; after 
which he was led by thy servants to the hospitable chamber 
destined for guests. Oh, thy ingenuous simplicity, to have been 
unable to read in his eyes his dangerous passion } and to have 
neither secured thy door nor kept near thee some familiar servant, 
80 that the vile seducer, as if he had been a welcome lover, entered 
without obstacle the sanctuary of thy frail virtue Brutus 
interrupted Pomponius, exclaiming, “ Why then did" she reveal 
the infamy that she might have concealed with impunity I What 
madness to provoke against her lover a vengeance that must be 
fatal to him ! Yet she was his accuser and her own betrayer ; 
she alone published his crime and insisted on his punishment. 
Had she been weakly seduced from her conjugal faith by an un- 
holy passion, would she have been so frantic as to criminate and 
destroy both herself and the cherished object?’^ Pomponius 
calmly answered : Those who lived in that age, Brutus, know 

that Sextus was a presumptuous youth, who, '•instead of conceal- 
ing, boasted of his successful amours. And history tells us, too, 
that when he directed his arts and attentions to Lucretia, it was 
for the pleasure of rendering ' Collatinus ridiculous, who had 
boasted of her superior charms and invincible, purity. And the 
youth, vain of his triumph, was full of the malicious desire of 
publicly sneering at the too-crcdulous husband. Lucretia knew 
the character of her lover ; and when the intoxication of a guilty 
passion had given place to reflection, she saw • herself on • the 
brink of a precipice, and the tardy remonstrances of honour 
impelled her to die like a self-immolated victim, too proud to exist 
"under degradation rather than to live burthened with inevitable 
infamy.'^ _ , . • ' 

Then Brutus turned to Lucretia, and thus exclaimed : 0 thou ! 

who in life didst unfold in such words of sorrow thy secret wrongs, 
why art thou silent now ? why dost thou not speak, and con- 
found thy detractors V* But ah ! at this address, tears began to 
trickle from the eyes of Lucretia ; she wiped them with her veil, 
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witi -whicli she strove to cover her face, suffused "with betraying 
blushes. In her distress she seated herself on the ground, and 
hiding her face with both hands, her head sunk upon her knees 
in an attitude of contrition and perfect' wretchedness. At this 
spectacle, the shades looked at each other in silent amaze ; and 
Ilruttis with much emotion . then resumed : “Unfortunate that 
thou art, if thou wast innocent, to be thus unable to repel the 
charges that darken thy fame The sad Lucretia, rising, seemed 
to indicate by her gestures, that she was condemned to silence by 
some heavenly command. ' Brutus then, wishing to console her, 
thus continued : “ If indeed, thou wast weak in tha^ night of 
mystery, thou wast magnanimous the following day, and mayst 
boast of having founded our freedom by the example of thy lirm- 
ness.^^ While Brutus continued, in heart-stirring language, to 
relate the expulsion of the kings, the triumphs of the people, 
and the several famous events of the republic, I saw the cloud 
of grief leave the brow of Lucretia, and a joy kindle in' her smile 
as the sky becomes serene and sunny by the breath of the zephyr. 
Like a light mist she gradually vanished from our eyes, leaving 
the spirits' still in the same suspense concerning her doubtful 
chastity. The crowd, however, discoursed variously on this ad- 
venture, covered for ever with the gloom of the oblivious past, 
and the impenetrable secrecy of love. But now the atars were 
growing pale, and the dull obscurity of night was receding before 
the rising dawn. Buried as I was in that dark cavern^ I should 
not have known this change of the heavens : but as the mariner, 
while below, learns the course he is steering, from the turning 
of the faithful needle, so, by the wavering and fluctuation of the 
shades, their half-dying voices and their gradual disappearance, 
I was sure that the light of day, forbidden to them, was prevail- 
ing on the earth. I felt my way out of the gloomy sepulchre, 
only certain- of my existence, \vhen I once more breathed the 
dewy breath of the morning, and was saluted by the warbling of 
the early songsters." -These, gladdened by the return of day, 
with the ,-dulcet roundelays they carolled, infused a voluptuous 
delight into the bosom, ^panding the heart, and chasing the 
sense of care far from the fascinated mind. 
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CONFERENCE I. - ■ 

Junius Brutus and Virginius; with a discussion on the merits of their 
immolition of their own offspring.' 

The wonders that had been related to me and those that I had 
myself beheld, - inspired my mind with animating rejections. . 
For I thought, that if the more erudite of the' living might be 
permitted lo converse with those who in their peculiar studies 
and pursuits; most excelled in past ages; how much it would en- 
large and exdlt the range of human attmnments. The learned 
would no longer be doomed to grieve .over the intervals’’ pf ob^ 
livioh.that mar the unity of history, and intervene between us 
and a remote antiquity, like pathless deserts. Perhaps this 
privilege could afford but little satisfaction .to tjie cultivators of 
the sciences, as^ these, in former times, scarce sent forth a glim- 
mer, before revolutiops and reverses united' to extinguish and 
destroy. But at l^ast we should learn the birth and progress of 
great discoveries, recover lost arts, and become instructed in 
many admirable phenomena' and secrete of nature, once known, 
but now denied to our investigations. • We should no longer be 
igngrant of even the names of the inventors of the useful and 
agreeable arts, nor would the occult causes of remarkable. events 
require to be vainly sought with long and laborious researches. 
Then perhaps, it would be evident, that ages, revolving round 
the nations of the earth in an immense orbit, in turn dispense 
and withdraw the illumination of knowledge. Then would be 
less frequent our complaints on the shortness of life, in which 
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our intellect no sooner attains its full vigour, and touches on the 
very goal of its hopes, with wisdom for the prize, than the fatal 
summons calls us away. While occupied in such conjectures, 
the voices of ’ the' phantoms seemed still resounding in my ears, 
and their shadowy forms still roving around me. 

The succeeding night I descended into the sepulchral cavern 
with a feeling of pious awe. I was more anxious than ever for 
the re-apparition of the unearthly visitants, and almost imme- 
diately, as I stood panting between suspense and desire, Mark 
Tully appeared, and approaching me with a cheerful air,’ thus 
addressed me : “ Thou art then unshaken in thy courageous de- 
sign ^of communing with the dead; and repeated trials only 
confirm thy constancy. Not only art thou fearless of heart, but 
the more thou seest us, the more thou art desirous of partici- 
pating in our converse.” To this I replied : If in our mortal 

state, the warrior stands intrepid in battle before the enemy, 
intention sweeping him to destruction, wherefore should I hesi- 
tate to approach these- fugitive shades, who, when the denizens 
of clay, were ever indulgent to the suppliant, and terrible only 
to the proud ? Reverently I seek your innocuous presence, and 
confess your superiority : Let me fear then the living, inflamed 
as they are with evil passions, more than you, who are dis- 
robed of the impure garb of mortality. And how could your 
generous natures be so depraved by death, the purifier, that ye 
would injure your admiring listener I” Frank descendant,” 
cried Cicero, ‘Hhou hast judged us. well; and though my Attic 
Pomponius, with his free philosophy, that breathes only Grecian 

^ - 4 

softness and subtlety, has blamed, as thou heardst, the crimes of. 
Rome as infinite and’ monstrous, not even his biting, spirit of 
sarcasm dared nuniber baseness among them. For even oUr 
most condemnable transactions, were combined with grandeur 
and majesty and noble elevation of aim ; we entertained especi- 
ally that magnanimity as a nation; whicli forbade us to measure 
our strength with an inferior foe ; our assaults were directed 
against the powerful alone, and to the weak -we extended pro- 
tection. While he spoke an infinite multitude of phantoms 
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thronged into the. cavern. Cicero' turned- and surveyed them in 
silence. But one of the shades particularly attracted his atten- 
tion.” It was a hardy old man,. stern of feature, wrapt in the 
consular toga, and loading by the hands two youths who followed 
him with drooping heads. It seemed uncertain whether their 
downcast mien was the effect of conscious guilt, or of the honest 
bashfulness natural to adolescence. But' as -they approached, 
an audible expression of compassion ran from shade to shade. 
Instantly the consul, darting a severe glance on the crowd, 
hushed the- general murmur, and in a commanding manner, ex- 
claimed, For whom- grieve ye ? for these youths ? Why does 
not the very sight of theiii kindle into generous rage, every free 
and great and truly Roman soul ? Is it for me ye* grieve ? I 
thought to receive, not-your pity, but your admiration. I am not 
unhappy, but enviably fortunate, who by my sublime example 
.taught you that the first of virtues is to avenge an injured 
country.” A voice came in answer from the crowd : /*-Our 
eyes, from which the hoirors of war- never drew’ a tear, grew 
dim, dread consul ! when at the signal given by thy paternal hand 
the axe fell.” The phantom' replied :' ‘^I wa's a father in "that 
cruel trial, doubt it not; my heart was cleft in twain, but for you 
I mastered my agony.” Aki 1” continued the voice, horror 
darkened our sight, when thy own blood, spouted from’ the 
severed trunks of thy sons, and reeking, sprinkled thy toga !” 
The consul wrathfully exclaimed : “ What servile compassion 
is this ? No Roman could cherish it ; thou art some feeble 
wretch, some vile slave of the Tarquins, bold only in ..daring, 
before the great Quirites, to blame Junius Brutus, the illustrious 
father of your freedom I” And as he spake, he flung the two 
youths into the crowd, and. shaking them from his hands,- thus 
resumed : These youths, forgetful of their lineage, attempted 

to replace on you the hated yoke of Tarquin. How then could 
: I, your consul, the deliverer of my country, her . hope, her 
guardian, her avenger, innocently or' iinblushingly still term 
myself the father of these traitors ? Rome, but just disenthralled 
and surrounded by the intrigues of her expelled kings, needed a 
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gi:eat example to strengthen her reviving freedom. That ex- 
ample I gave — he who could lament it, is ungrateful indeed.” 
The voice replied : The punishment was just j but savage was 

the courage of the father that could sentence it, and dreadful the 
intrepidity that could behold it !” ' Junius, then, resting his 
hand on his side, and proudly elevating his head, interrupted the 
speaker : Was I not, said he, a judge on the consular tribunal 

— But thou-*wast their father.”. “Yes,” replied Junius, 
“ yet still more the father of Rome than -of her enemies.” The 
voice Rejoined ; ^ The crime was too great for clemency, and tho. 
punishment was necessary j but not all this imposed on thee th^ 
duty of thyself awarding, thyself witnessing.” Who,” ex- 
claimed Junius, save I, who gave them to you, should have 
relieved you of those guilty fautors of royal injustice ?” The 
senate,” answered the voice, and the people.” At this J unius 
was silent, apparently agitated by conflicting sentiments. / He 
knit his dark brows, as if collecting the wholc^force of his mind 
to utter a decisive rejoinder; but, as he spoke not, his interro- 
gator, having respectfully listened in vain,- thus concluded : 0 

Brutus, hadst thou descended from thy curule scat, and freely 
left the fate of thy sons to Rome, thy glory would now bo un- 
obscured by the stain of parricide.” Brutus, with a grave slow- 
ness, that seemed to bespeak the return of calmness to his heart, 
then 'replied : If truth, the only light of these eternal abodes 

had not already undoceived me on the illusion of mortal glory, 
your indifference to the accusations now addressed to me would 
have removed the film from my sight. . It grieves me indeed - 
that after three and tVenty centuries, O Romans/ some per- 
secuting fate thus sends you to cross my path, and it is still more 
painful to discover that you were incapable of appreciating my 
heroism.” He gave • the crowd a glance’ of fierce scorn, and 
disappeared. His ^ sons, flung themselves on the tombs and 
groaned aloud, but^their distress no longer excited commiseration. 
Tully, who was beside me, stood immersed in anxipus gloom, and 
a deep sadness settled on his brow. His genius, that so happily 
and methodically arranged in his, works the high principles of 
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morality, now seemed unable to stem the disordered current of 
his thoughts. I myself wa.s thrown into so much perplexity by 
the contest of admiration and horror that struggled in my bosom, 
that my humble and reverent attitude seemed to beseech the 
sage to illumine my doubts by his own powerful philosophy. 
He divined the embarrassment of my judgtnent, and thus be- 
spoke me : The most sagacious earthly speculations will never 

define virtue. So narrow, so uncertain, so variable a limit sepa- 
rates right from wrong, that irreconcilable discussion, perj)etual 
contradiction and argument, in vain endeavour to fix or define 
it. Among' us, it was ever a subject of disagreement and dis- 
pute whether the murder of Horatio and the condemnation of 
Manlius were acts of greatness or of ferocity. Thou thyself 
hast lately seen us undecided whether to term the second Brutus, • 
perfidious or heroic. ' In this, as in many other matters of human 
opinion, especially such' as relate to extraordinary actions, the 
surest and most prudent course is not to affirm.^' 

•Tully had thus sppken, when two phantoms, as yet unnoticed, 
came into view. One was fierce and martial, accoutred .with 
helmet and shining buckler ; and he. grasped in his right hand 
a knife, from which drops of blood' tracked the way. His eyes 
glared with a wild light, his be^d was black and short, he panted 
for breath, and his. gestures were haughty and resolute. The 
other was a young and pensive maiden, whom he led by the 
hand. She was robed in white ; her neck and arnis were 
bare, her feet were in rich sandals. -'Her head drooped on her 
breast, and her long tresses hung around her, like a veil, through 
which shone her mild eyes like stars through the clouds. The 
warrior, addressing the shades, thus exclaimed : Behold the 

most unfortunate, the most famous of virgins ! and this is the piti- 
less steel which for a glorious motive I plunged into her innoceRt 
bosom. I loved her with all a father^s love ; like an assassin I 
stabbed her. Inconsolable through all the* flight of centuries, she 
weeps that she was driven hither in the bloom of youth, and sepa- 
rated from her lover for ever, at the moment that nuptial felicity 
was dawning on her hopes.^' The young virgin, mournfully shak- 
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ing her head,' and raising her eyes, her long glossy hair fell back on 
her shoulders, and disclosed to our view a face of most delicate 
beauty. Perhaps the pencil of Zeuxis, Timanthes, or Apelles would 
have trembled at attempting to image the soft melancholy that 
overshadowed each divine feature. In vain would my humble style 
faintly 'endeavour to picture her by language. ' I may only say, 
that lifting her eyes glistening with tears, she in a tender and plain- 
. tivc tone thus gave utterahoo to her feelings : “ O, sad solitude V* 
she cried, I wander in vain through your desert space. I meet 
not my brave, my beloved Icilius ! O, why did my features please 
that tyrant Decemvir ! My fatal beauty — how precious it was 
to me when its lustre charmed my faithful adorer ; how hateful 
it became when it awoke a guilty love in the destroyer of my 
short felicity ! 0, my father, see my wound ; but it is not of that 
I complain and as she spoke, a balmy sigh, softer than the 
cooing of the dove', escaped from her rosy lips, and she pointed ^ 
to a large gash on her breast that still seemed trembling with 
the first palpitations of pain." ' Vir^hius turned his head from 
the sight : he threw away the knife, and' cast down his eyes, and 
covering his face with his hands, shuddered with renovated re- 
morse at his ancient exploit. Sharing in the distress of the father, - 
murmurs of sympathy broke from every spectator ; butdoudest 
of all was the voice of Mark Brutus, exclaiming, Courageous 
Virginius ! hW much nobler it would have been fpr thee to have 
stabbed thyself also, with the weapon thou hadst warmed in the 
innocent heart of thy darling child To which he replied : 
In surviving her I bore a nobler trial. In these arms I held, 
in her dying agonies, that lovely and cherished virgin, my own' 
daughter, whose breast I had pierced from so terrible a necessity. 

I should have expired with anguish, but the solemn duty of re- 
venge supplied mo with unnatural fortitude. To have thrown 
away my life which her massacre had rendered hateful, would 
have been a light task to a warrior like me, covered with glorious 
scars, and accustomed daily to face death in martial encounters. 
But I remained to breathe the air infected by my crime, and' 
endure the appalling light of heaven ; overcoming my horror of 
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life^ restraming the frenzied distraction of my grief, and staying 
on the execrated earth, the implacable avenger of my injuries 
and of yours. By this your firm Tribune restored the republic, 
abolished tyranny and became the second founder of your free- ' 
dom.” , • X 

Cicero then interposed with his usual suavity : As,” said he, 

^Mn the human frame, relapses are the most difiicult to cure, so 
Virginius, thou hadst'amore arduous achievement to accomplish 
than Junius Brutus.' . Thy Rome, in a second slavery,- was feeble 
and languid, and even appeared unworthy a better fete: And 
thou, Marcus, wast incomparable in this, that while each spark 
<)f independence seemed extinct in every breast, in thine it glowed 
in all its pristine warmth. But, because thou didst disdain to 
live disfranchised, thou blamest bravo Virgimus that he mot not 
death with his daughter ; but thou didst escape from a country 
for ever debased ; he remained in one whose glory he had restored. 
He lived to complete his revenge, to confirm the .blessed effects 
of his splendid resistance to oppression, and to die exulting in 
the accomplishment of his task. Therefore, contend not, heroic 
souls) ye were 'equals in virtues, and followed dissimilar paths, - 
through the impulse of that destiny that moulds our actions to ' 
circumstances.” Marcus. Brutus, yielding to the sentiment of 
affection that formerly united him to Tully, replied ; Thou 
hast shed on my soul the pleasing calm with which in life thy 
eloquent interchange of thought so often tempered my worldly 
cares. Then wo launched boldly into .-the regions of thought, 
and freely sounded the depths and shallows of the* opinions and 
topics most interesting to mankind. When we differed in argu- 
ment it awoke no angry feelings ; our mutual remarks were made 
with neither display nor pretension ; our decisions were expressed 
with modesty, and our language was courteous -and unafifected. 
The only unalloyed felicity that earth affords is that of conferring 
in tranquil leisure with those privileged beings whose favoured 
intellect is on a level with all that is morally excellent and sub- 
lime.” As he spoke he stretched out his* arms to TuDy, who 
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responded by the same gesture'; and as .two clouds impelled by 
opposing winds melt into one, so the dim and impalpaple shades 
were blended in that affectionate embrace. 

My mind then became principally occupied with those two cele- 
brated women, Lucretia and Virginia, each the spring and source, 
of deliverance to their country. I could not but admire, that that 
nation, which had tolerated with sullen patience the early des- 
potism of the kings, and the hard sway of the oppressive^ De- 
cemvirs, was thus roused to resistance the moment that violence 
was extended to the weaker sex. An. outrage offered to timid 
and tender woman, maddened them universally into 'fury and. 
vindictive retribution. Slaughter and treachery, exaction and 
arbitrary rule they endured with a harsh insensibility that de- 
grades them in our -eyes^ injured woman alone could fire their 
hearts with the fierce instinct of revenge intent upon redress. 
But while Lucretia wrought her own fame by her voluntary 
death, the gentle sufferer, Virginia, is remembered .only in con- 
nexion with the desperate deed of her father. Yet, the former 
was inferior in spotless purity, since she yielded in the trial from 
which the latter escaped ; but Virginia seems only like the snowy 
dove that is offered at the altar ; we but regard her as an uncon- 
scious and innocent victim, pierced by her father's own hand, 
and expiring in his arms. Her we pity, while It is the agonized 
and desperate parent that awakens our feelings of mingled hor- 
ror and compassion. But Lucretia, engaging .her kindred to 
avenge her * •^ongs,- and then, before tl^eir .eyes, sealing the 
solemn pact, by shedding her own blood, to rest on the violator’s 
head, imparts to the soul a mournful sensasron of awe and ad- 
miration. The murder of his guiltless child was ..barbarous in 
Virginius : if wrath and despair impelled- him’ to a bold effort, ho 
might have sprung upon the haughty Appius himself, and dashed 
him, transfixed with the avenging weapon, from his splendid 
throne and perverted power. This, surely, might have been 
accomplished, since the same stratagem would have served to 
cover his approach to the Decemvir, which he used to remove his 
daughter from the tribunal. And though he adduced such 
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plaiifflble reasons for suiriving liis child, in that he' nevertheless 
is surpassed by Lucretia,who magnanimously, sought death with 
a dauntlessness that conceals the stain of, her doubtful integrity 
in the lustre vrith which' her unwonted cour^ invests her. But 
the fame of Virginius cannot sUence within us the voice of na- 
ture, which cries out in condemnation of his • savage firmness ; 
and, in the revulsion of alarm and* horror, the heart, while ap- 
plauding his intentions, throbs with amazement, t^t a 'fiither 
could survive such a trial. ' ~ • *. 


. CONFERENCE II; . . 

* ■ '' 

Cato the Censor and Tidly converse on the influence of literature and the 

* fine arts. 

\ 

I WAS deeply absorbed in the foregoing reflections, when my 
attention was caught by the spectre of a dignified old man, who. 
silently placed himself beside Tully. • Jlis face was ratiiefflorid, 
bis eyes blue, and his tempjes . bald ; his shaggy eyebrows were 
contracted with a frown of chagrhi and impatience. He leaned 
his chin on one hand, and in the other held the skirts of his 
ample ' toga. Who art .thou V* ^id Tully, addressing him, 
and what distresses thee “Two things,^' replied the shade; 
“ One, that I so implacably and perpetually thwarted those two 
brothers, the African and Asiatic Scipios; the other, that by my 
constant and obstinate appeals, I engaged the senate to destroy 
Carthage.'^ “ Oh, I know thee well P' cried Cicero,* “ thou art 
Portius Cato V’ and, respectfully approaching him, he extended 
his arms to salute him with reverent ardour ; but the censor 
. repulsed him, as if mistrustM of the caresses of a stranger ; 
and demanded in a hollow tone, “ But who art thou “ One,^^ 
replied Tully, “ bom more than forty years after thy death, yet 
who was as intimately acquainted with thy virtues, as if he had 
been thy living admirer.^' This delicate flattery was lost on 
Cato, who maintmned his severity of mien. He was silent 
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, awhile, then suddenly exclaimed, /^ 0, Rom^, what have I done ! 
by destroying thy African rival, I deprived thee of thy greatest 
incentive to valour “ Say not so, great fJensw,*’- rejoined 
Cicero, “for after that destruction, which was indeed more un- 
sparing than noble, our dominion extended afar with unexampled 
success! The despots of the east shook with fear on their thrones 
of gems and gold, and Africa became one of our provinces, 
tamed forever in her ancient audacity and presumption. We 
carried our eagles to the shores of the .Western Ocean, the only 
barrier capable of arresting- their ever victorious flight.” The 
Censor reflected as he listened, and then thus interrogated 
Cicero : “ But with these triumphs that so charm thy fancy, did 
foreign customs and principles enter our walls, or was our pri- 
mitive simplicity retained “ We assumed,” replied Tully, 
“ the virtues and the vices of those we conquered ; but by this 
adoption our sway ^became more entire and glorious. The 
boasted frugality of former times gave place, indeed, to Asiatic 
luxury ; ‘ but the elegance of the fine arts and the study of the 
Hellenic sages, polished our rusticity. The palaces of the vic- 
tors became decorated with the wonders of the Grecian pencil ; 
and the forum, the public roads, and the temples, embellished 
with a crowd of statues, were the precious monuments of the 
deeds of our heroes and the talent of our artists. We, who till 
then, had neglected the cultivation and refinement of the mind, 
now, eager to repair the error, placed in the rank of 'our proudest 
attainments, the lofty flights of Grecian philosophy, her elo- 
quence, and tho smiling train of tho Athenian muses. C^led 
to universal empire by the transcendant superiority of pur cou- 
rage and constancy, wo could not tamely be surpassed in intel- 
lectual acquirements by those whom we conquered.” I learn 
then,” replied Cato, “ that the soft indulgences of Asia, and the 
subtleties of speculative Greece were no impediments in our career 
of martial fortune. who not having witnessed what thou speak- 
cst of, can only perceive with the eyes of the mind, affirm that 
while the empire thus rose, virtue declined ; and those who so 
victoriously extended our boundaries, were, nevertheless, not 
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free.” Here Tully in sign of assent, mournfully cast down his 
eyes, whjlo Cato continued ; “ 1 still pride myself on hating 
driven from our walls, Carncades the Grecian, and his dangerous 
disciples, who sought by their cavils to alter the purity of moral 
truth. .Calling themselves lovers of wisdom, those bold sophists 
prostituted their eloquence to opposing or. defending at random, 
truth or falsehood. Of this I am certain, that when that fall^ 
cious philosophy became prevalent among you, which daringly 
discussed all' things, human or divine, and represented them as 
unstable as the waves, the love of "virtue gave place to egotismy 
that narrow, selfish and debasing principle. But ' submission to 
the laws, the contempt of death, the thirst of glory, the senti- 
ment of-equity, the equanimity of character which insures safety 
to' the state, and the bond of amity, uniting families in the con- 
cord of peace and confidence, are all’ effects of the ‘long-exerted 

• influence of wise institutions. But to‘ lead the soul from this 
beautiful moderation, into the pursuit -of sensual delights and 
the pride of intellect, is a brief and easy operation. Man is 
naturally fond of ease and pleasure : the curb of authority is re- 
pugnant,- and he ardently embraces every promise of new enjoy- 
ment. . The agreeable futilities of the Muses,- and the repose of 
contemplation turn his mind from warlike toils to the amuse- 
ments of peace, from the noise of popular assemblies to the calm 
of his silent retreats ) and teach him to prefer his ovm peculiar. 

' tastes to his public duties, thus rendering him useless to his 
country. 'Enervated and softened, he loses the fire of independ- 
ence, the love of liberty, that boon only imparted to the vigor- 
ous heart and thefimi mind j he becomes a contented bondsman, 
and must grasp the sword, and hurry, to the battle field, at the 
mandate of a tyrant, where his effort, if successful, serves only 
to increase -the number of his companions in servitude. And 
such, I am convinced, was the fate that befell you.^' 

Cato ceasing, Tully, not without displeasure and emotion, .thus 
answered him : Thou art still as thou wast ever, a declared 

• enemy to philosophy, attributing to it those evil effects,' which, 
among us, resulted from the blind impulse of civil discord. It 
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were truly a sad misfortune if the' gift of knowledge were to be 
considered a fatal 'acquisition, a vile pastime,* fit only for slaves, 
and unworthy a nation truly great. I3ut the Egyptians, whose 
origin is lost in the night of time, owe their fame to their having 
preceded other nations in the observation of the heavenly bodies, 
the investigation of the earth, and the cultivation of the arts on 
a ^ale of the greatest magnificence. ' Their dominion- and" sway 
lasted for two thousand years ; and the powerless rage of time 
has expired at the feet of those stupendous piles, they erected 
and consecrated to ’ the humble relics of death. Etruria and 
ancient Persia . were nations neither inconsiderable nor insignifi- 
cant ; yet the former was devoted- to the elegant arts, and the 
latter became renowned for the wisdom of her Magi. Syria was 
for a long time a vast and flourishing kingdom , while her subjects 
indulged in polished pleasures and the gentler pursuits of litera- 
ture, especially during the reign of that Antiochus, whom admira- 
tion and not fear marked by the epithet of ^ the Great.^ Pontus 
was illustrious and happy under the . sceptre of Mithridates, so 
well versed in every science and in every, art, that knowledge 
with him seemed intuitive. But if, in thy prejudice against 
monarchy, thou despisest proofs drawn from kingdoms, let us 
turn our eyes to the East, and contemplate Greece, fortunate, 

formidable, and refined ; and the fertile ‘-mother of ennobling 

* ^ 

creeds. Her monuments of architecture, her statues and paint- 
ings, her poetry and eloquence, neither taught her sons the fear 
of death, -nor weakened their patriotic ardour.^' 

Since thou speakest to me of the Grecian republics,” replied 
Cato, ‘‘I must tell thee that one alone was. long really free, and 
that was the frugal, the a'usterc, the iron Sparta. ■ She banished 
far from her all idle indulgences of the imagination, the illusions 
of eloquence, .the insidious sweetnesses of poetry, and every 
pursuit liable to induce feebleness of frame or effeminacy of soul. 
Pierce but great, she left to Attica the chisel and the pencil, and 
retained the sword. Then Athens, to the shame of the laws of 
Solon, surnamed the wise, soon fell in subjection to Pisistratus ; 
while Sparta, sheltered by her unvarying' and ‘rigid simplicity, 
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of all the federal states, alone preserved, for more than seven 
centuries,"' the integrity' of her laws and customs. Her very 
eloquence rejected ornament: sober in expression and rich in 
ideas, it was/ grave, concise, and irresistible. So ever is the lan- 
guage of men more intent on acting rightly than speating plau- 
sibly.^^ And having spoken thus, Cato turned abruptly and 
vanished, as if driven away by his disgust. I could not but feel 
surprised to find that Cicero, the most, eloquent of his country- 
men, and, perhaps, the greatest of orators, had been unable to 
fascinate the car of his stern predecessor. He himself appeared 
mortified at the discourteous departure of Cato, which, Pompbnius 
observing, gently remarked : Thy chagrin is just, since it springs 
from thy admiration of liberal principles ; but thou mayst remem- 
ber, that Plato, who spoke as thou wast wont to say, the language 
of the gods, and whose works were to thee so delightful and so 
frequent a recreation, excluded divine Homer from his iinaginary 
republic.’^ Then,’^ said Tully, with a smile, He would not 
have voluntarily remained in it himself. For had Plato never 
drank, as from a pure fountain, his majestic harmony from'the 
lyrist, he coiild.not have attained that glowing style, that easy 
dignity of language and grace of ornament, by which, he capti- 
vates the fancy, even when his flight of thought seeins too high 
for comprehension. Soaring beyond the servile imitation of the 
models 'Society afforded him, he chose to meditate the plan of a 
perfect fraternity.* It is well, that no nation rashly adventurous, 
attempted to realise his visionary system, or, that noble writer 
would have been exposed to the reproaches of the disappointed 
crowd.” 

Marcus Brutus, who had been a silent and modest listener to 
this philosophic discussion, now suddenly sprang towards a new 
phantom, exclaiming, O, Portia, my Portia I thou wife of my 
soul, and sharer in my every sentiment ! tell me" what befel thee 
after I died with Rome ?” - “ Didst thou ever,” she' cried, be- 
lieve that I could survive the last Roman ? I at once descended 
hither to rejoin thee. Ah ! vain was that hope j how long, how 
long have T sought thee, and'wandered successless -until now I” 
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And as they spoke, they affectionately embraced j then Brutus 
taking her arm, placed' it within his, while, with tender gentle- 
ness, tempered with matronly seriousness, she turned on him 
her beautiful countenance, resplendent with exulting love. They 
appeared then to converse on various .topics of interest, in elegant 
and animated language. The multitude around contemplated 
awhile the faithful and excelling pair in respectful silence. 


‘ CONFERENCE III. 

• * _ 

Pompeyand Cffisar debate with their ancient rancour; the Triumvirs appear, 
of whom Antony ds still the slave of Cleopatra. 

When a portentous meteor kindles the heavenS) gazing crowds 
timidly whisper with awe and wonder; so the assembled spectres, 
suddenly, with confused murmurs, greeted the approach of a largo 
phantom of lofty port, now slowly emerging into view. Tully, 
turning to Pomponius, beside him, exclaimed, Yonder is he 
who would have saved our freedom if fate had been less adverse. 
By his victories, Mithridates, within whose vast realms twenty- 
two ■ languages were spoken, who was the only king we ever 
deigned to fear, and whom a war of thirty years had rendered 
our implacable enemy, was driven to the farthest regions of the 
East, and obliged to turn against himself the sword with which 
he had vainly threatened us. He it was, who in three months 
cleared our seas of pirates ; who fought against twenty -two 
monarchs, routed more than two-millions of warriors, captured 
eight hundred and forty-six ships, subdued fifteen hundred and 
thirty -eight cities, subjugated all the nations between the Palus 
Meotides and the Red Sea, and who, when the defence of the 
republic was confided to him, avoided the sight of Caesar, and, 
in a most righteous cause, feebly opposed him at Pharsalia : his 
genius apparently subverted by the destiny of Rome. Instead 
of falling that day, the last to every true citizen, he threw him- 
self for protection into the arms of royalty ; the treatment he 
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met justifies our hatred and contempt of kings; he was trea- 
cherously assassinated on inhospitable shores^ a pitiable instance 
of the instability of fortune.^/ 

To these remarks the Dictator replied : “ If he, though called 
^ the Great,' and having an army more numerous than mine, was 
conquered by me at Pharsalia, accuse not fortune but the valour 
of Caesar. For I too may tell of the eight hundred cities and 
three hundred nations I subdued, of the fifty pitched battles I 
won from full three' millions of. regular soldiers; and, if it be 
fair to boast of slaughter among the dead, of the million of souls 
I -sent hither by the sword." Pompey, attentive and silent, 
listened to this fierce avowal. His mien was majestic, and his 
countenance resembled that of the Macedonian hero. All the 
spectres, with watchful yet respectful eagerness, seemed await- 
ing that he should advance to his rival ; but Csesar hurried for- 
ward to meet him and stopped at a few paces. Both threw 
themselves into a martiid attitude, and seemed glowing with 
their ancient jealousy. They were silent, as if language was ^ 
insuflScient to express their mutual hatred. 

Their brows lowered over their sparkling eyes, and each 
grasping the hilt of the sword, Pompey slowly began to with- 
draw his &QUL the scabbard, when a feminine shade, clothed in 
white, came and placed herself between them. With both hands 
throwing back her veil, she uncovered her lovely face, affecting 
in -its pensive sadness, and beautiful though' grief- worn. Tears 
trickled from her mild eyes, and fell on her bosom like a dew. 
With an affectionate air, she laid her soft hand on that of Pom- 
pey, and said, Alas, has not death silenced these discordant 
feelings I" At the sound of her voice, her husband, calmed in a 
moment, forgot his anger. Caesar, in admiration of her noble 
mien, retired a short distance ; then sinking on the breast of 
Pompey, and clasping his martial frame in her arms, she sighed 
deeply. Her long golden hair lay over her white neck and 
bosom. Pompey, bending his head, supported her in his arms ; 
and his grief was so violent, that I even saw tears escape from 
those eyes that once could gaze intrepidly on the terrors of 
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battle. Affected by tbeir distress, many of tbe spectres, to con- 
ceal their extreme emotion, covered their faces with their togas. 
But the fair shade raising her disconsolate brow, shook back 
her tliick tresses, and with gentle earnestness thus began : O 

my magnanimous and too unfortunate husband ! I, wretched 
alas ! I saw thee on the same day in which, only a "few years 
before, thou hadst held there' thy triumph for the conquest of 
i^Iithridates, land, the victim of reverses, on the shore of Bgjpt, 
and fall assassinated. AVhy didst thou seek an asylum in faith- 
less and barbarous Lydia Any land,’' ' replied Pompey, 
any shore was less treacherous and uuhospitable to Homans 
than their own country, when fortune gave the meed of success 
to the crimes of that ambitious man.” And as he spoke, he 
indignantly pointed to the Dictator. Omsar answered with a 
disdainful smile : “ Say thou so, bold in words, but at Pharsalia 
a fugitive, if thou didst wish to survive thy glory, why not have 
trusted to the clemency of one who was stern to the proud, but 
merciful to the suppliant?” Pompey, hoarse with wrath, ex- 
claimed, I survive iny glory ! It lives still, I trust, in the 
memory of the worthy, since it was based on submission to my 
country and the conquest of her enemies ; thine, if it still exist, 
only perpetuates the shame of thy successes, watered by the 
tears of Home ; and thy boasted slaughters were not of her ene- 
mies, but of her sons.” But,” rejoined Caesar, “ I ever lament 
the necessity that drove me to combat against Romans. Still 
it was a necessity. Thou knowest not that when they brought 
me near Alexandria, the sad pledges of thy death, I wept.” 
W’hat pledges ?” cried Pompey, much agitated. “ Thy head,’' 
answered Cmsar, and thy ring.” The brow of* Pompey grew 
dark at these words ; ho seemed stunned for a moment, then 
sighing deeply, exclaimed : I know not whether thou didst 

W'cep for joy or for grief ; I would only ask whether the bearers 
of those gifts were punished ?” At this question the Dictator 
looked down and was silent. Pompey resumed : My assassins 

were, however, in thy power since they placed those spoils at 
thy feet, as offerings to an avenging deity.” While he spoke 
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thuS; Csesar seemed to grow disquieted with himself^ aud his 
fierce audacity declined. Pompey, therefore, with a bitter smile, 
thus continued : Thy compassion was an insult to thy van- 

quished foe, it sprung only from thy exultation. And how 
sweet were thy tears, like those that are shed at theatric repre- 
sentations ! Deeply versed in the art of feigning, it was thine 
to veil every perverse inclination under the brilliant exterior of 
its opposite virtue ; until thy crimes, disguised of their native 
hideousness, were not only applauded, but succeeded in elevating 
thee to those heights of honour which were thy aim. Thus art- 
fully fascinating the shallow vulgar, thy rapine became for- 
gotten in thy bounties, thy libertinism in thy after temperance, 
and thy cruelty in some deed of clemency, hastily emblazoned 
in its place. If dissimulation and hypocrisy suffice to raise a 
man above his kind and make him merit their homage, let tho 
palm be thinc.^^ Caesar, leaning his head on a tomb, seemed 
endeavouring to avoid by silence any further reproach from 
Pompey. I admired in secret this singular vicissitude of events, 
which allowed Pompey to exult over him, who had conquered 
him by arms. Pharsalia was thus requited in the tomb 3 but 
had Pompey been successful on that famous day, would he have 
shown himself more generous than his rival ? • 

Cornelia, pressing her husband’s hand, tenderly said to him, 

« 

Be appeased, thou valiant general ! See how that inimical 
shade in vain would resist- the voice of truth. Though when 
enveloped in the garment of mortality, he, with intrepid front, 
spurned true justice, .here his naked^ spirit shrinks from its 
award, and stands in humble terror.” Then Mark Brutus ad- 
vancing, began to relate to Pompey -his venturous conspiracy, 
happily executed, but fatal in its consequences. And to assuage 
his melancholy, he told how he himself had pursued his flying 
assassin into Asia,^and put him to death by the torture. • 
Borne I” he continued, treason deprived • thee of thy best 
citizen, at the very moment he was the most necessary ! I am 
amazed at my own firmness, that despaired not of her safety, 
when that prop of her sinking liberties was removed. We called 
thee ^ the Great,’ 0 Pompey, with free-will admiration, not like 
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trembling vassals, softening a fierce master by lying flattery/' 

Marcus ! I recognize thee by thy elevated sentiments/' cried 
Pompey ; and his eyes sparkled, and a slight smile crossed his 
features, as he gazed on the avenger of his death. But the sad- 
ness that weighed on his heart was perceptible through his 
smile, and turning to Cornelia, he said, 0 lady ! though 
liberated from the bondage of my unsepulchred clay, I- cannot 
but desire^ to know what befell it on the faithless shore of Egypt." 

After having made his deriding show- of false sorrow," an- 
swered Cornelia, the Dictator burned thy head with aromatic 
gums, and eastern' perfumes, and placed the ashes in an urn in 
the temple of -Nemesis: Thy body remained exposed upon the 

strand, to the unfeeling curiosity of the crowd. It was at length 
carried away by Philip, one of thy freedmen, who washed it in 
the sea, and wrapped it in his own tunic. lie" could obtain no 
other material, for the funeral pyre, than the fragments of a 
wreck strewed along the coast. He burned thy remains, and 
covered thy ashes with the sands. Such obsequies were Unwor- 
thy, thy glory, but let the sincere and pious, fidelity of thy freed- 
man endear them to thy memory." A deep and pensive silence 
followed this simple narrative, which was broken at length by 
Pompey : Ere this," said he, “ the winds have dispersed that 

heap of dust, and mingled its atoms with those of the elements ; 
ere this the waves, rolling and foaming over my humble grave, 
have washed away every trace, and even the spot is sought in 
vain by the eye of the mariner. So end the cares and enter- 
prises of man ! He appears and leaves the earth like a winged 
dream : ages consume even the splendid mausoleums to. which 
he intrusts his ashes, and- give their contents to the wind. The 
glory of great actions alone can outlive the ravages of time. 
And if my fame yet sounds, I would esteem but lightly the 
neglectful obscurity of my grave." Struck by these words, I 
was on the point of informing him of the respect still conceded 
to his name j but as the shades, unconscious of my presence, 
were conversing unreservedly, I refrained from speaking, and 
reverently continued to listen. 
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Pompoy surveyed awhile the crowd with, the haughty mien 
he formerly displayed at the head of armies ; and at length 
ejaculated in soliloquy, with a voice whose trcmulousncss ex- 
pressed- the fear of an unwelcome reply : But what became of 

thee, of thee, 0 .Borne V* Cicero drawing near to- him, thus 
answered ; “ Cmsar, struck down by the swords of the elect of 
our land, fell at the feet of thy statue, and sprinkled it with his. 
blood. But Octavius, his nephew, inherited not onlyjiis wealth, 
accumulated by rapine, but his propensity for tyranny, and sur- 
passed him in the latter, until we were forced to deplore the loss 
of Ornsar. This youth, artful and cruel, had before him the 
examples of his unole, slain because clement, and of Sylla, 
honoured and obeyed, because consistently severe. At the same 
time that Antony, on whom I had exhausted every shaft of in- 
vective, eagerly persecuting the deliverers of his country, suc- 
ceeded by his ai'ts, to obtain a decree of the senate, declaring 
them parricides. To this fatal pair was joined Lepidus, a^man, 
as thou knowest, unworthy of being distinguished from the vul- 
gar. These Triumvirs, like ravenous wolves tearing their prey," 
divided the empire between each other. Their proscriptions 
were in imitation of those of Sylla, but exceeded his in num- 
ber and atrocity, inasmuch as three butchers now conspired in- 
stead of .one. Our ancestors, inflamed by 'emulation, never 
showed half the ardour for patriot utility or heroism, as did this 
impious coalition for acts of iniquity, that must cover them with 
everlasting opprobrium. I cannot tell you how far they carried 
their merciless slaughters, for I myself was comprised in them. 
The sword of the executioner saved me from the hateful sight 
of their market of human heads.^^ 

The countenance of Pompey during this recital, had by turns 
worn the semblance of surprise and indignation. At length, 
martial and majestic in his wrath, his head fiercely erect, and 
his broad chest dilated, he seemed to expand the dimensions of 
his form ; while Cicero, like one alarmed by an intense flash of 
lightning, clasped his pallid-sti-icken brow. I looked attentively * 
around me in expectation of new portents, and distinctly per- 
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ceived three' shades approaching slowly: the foremost was re- 
markable for a high open forehead, an aquiline nose, and a bushy 
beard. We have heard,^^ said he, “we have heard thy inju- 
rious words. What, Tully ! even beyond the grave must thy 
reproaches pursue me “ Eternal be the censure of evil 
replied Cicero. “ 0 weak and effeminate Antony, would that 
thou only hadst been our tyrant I for thine was a happy and 
generous temper, prompt to forget injuries ; liberal and courteous 
thou wa&t, too proud to stoop to treachery, and brave in the field : 
thy sway might have been supportable. But why do we still see 
K beside thee the savage and deceitful Octavius, and the despicable 
Lepidus ? he whose low soul was scarcely meet even for the con- 
dition of a slave ; and who by some inscrutable caprice of fate, 
sat in the Triumvirate that fulminated those decrees whch filled 
Home with dismay and ruin, and crowded the grave with victims.^^ 
At this rebuke, the coward Lepidus vanished. Octavius stood 
sternly silent; but Antony, his eyes wandering, his lips com- 
pressed, was on the point of giving utterance to his anger, when 
a fair shade came beside him, clasped her hands upon his shoul- 
ders, and leaned her head upon his breast. Antony strove to 
soothe her, while she wept and lamented inconsolably. Through 
all her grief I cOuld discover a rich loveliness in her clear brown 
~ features. Her largo eyes, beaming with a softness that stole to 
the heart, moved fondly and slowly : their melting sweetness of 
expression, contrasted with the severer graces of dark and per- 
fectly arched brows. Her full, crimson lips were, half open, 
allowing her seductive accents to escape. Her attire I saw not ; 
for my gaze was entranced by her charming countenance. 
Antony placed his hand round her snowy neck, and tenderly 
strove to dry up her tears with her veil, and in a low voice he 
whispered her words of comfort. Cicero, Pompey, Brutus, Pom- 
ponius, and the other illustrious shades, appeared a moment • 
affected ; but to their compassion succeeded disdain at the soft- 
ness of Antony, and Octavius smiled in derision. From this I 
0 concluded that the shade before me- was Cleopatra of Egypt, 
whom Antony loved too well ; her beauty inspiring him with 
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the passion that still shades his glory, and which rendered him a 
memorable example of the fatal influence of love. Antony in 
his fond slavery, had not lost his pride of spirit, and indignant 
at the ironical smile of Octavius, he fiercely exclaimed ; Unfeel- 
ing soul, that never owned the power of the gentle affections, 
nor ever knew* the thrill of pity ! Thou art still cold and dead 
to their tender influence V* Cleopatra, leaning on her hero, 
buried her face in her mantle and sobbed aloud. Her transports 
of grief recalled his attention to her, and forgetting his anger, he 
plaintively exclaimed : 0 that day of sorrow ! when expiring 

in thy fair arms, I saw these eyes, that had ruled my fate, swim- 
ming in tears of despair ! These beautiful hands threw off the 
diadem, scattered away thy royal ornaments, tore thy dishevelled 
hair, and beat thy panting bosom ; yet even in thy frenzy thou 
wast lovely. It seems I see thee in that Egyptian tomb, into 
which I was lowered in the agonies of death, to give thee a last 
embrace, kissing my wounds with thy soft lips, and stanching 
them with thy drapery, and hear thee calling me, in the 'gentlest 
accents, thy lord and husband. While listening to the music of 
that voice, I was summoned hither to wander, uncertain of thy 
destiny. But how I rejoice to hear, that rather than follow the 
car of the victor, thou didst nobly choose death, and how proud 
I am of having loved thee !” 

' Then Cleopatra raised her imperial brow, her cheek glowing 
with delight, and with the majesty of a* queen, thus haughtily 
bespoke Octavius : Thy uncle, the Dictator, 1 made captive by 

a glance, and that formidable warrior sighed submissively at my 
feet ; but think not I loved him. I caressed him, as we caress 
the lion, to tame his ferocity. By my artful blandishments I 
won him who had no mercy for his own country, to show it to 
mine. By my beauty and wit alone I vanquished the vaunting 
Homans, as easily as they conquered nations by the fierce arts of 
war. For a long time I shared the sway of Asia and Africa 
with thy valiant competitor^ and saw the dreaded monarchs of 
those regions prostrate at my footstool. Well may I boast, who 
could captivate such a general to wear my chains, and long hold 
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th j overwhelming power fluctuatitg in the balance. Poor is thy 
effort to contemn a sovereign who so' often chased slumber from 
thy pillow, and filled thy hard and proud heart with keen and 
consuming cares. And when I had become acquainted with the 
royal magnanimity of Antony, his high talents, his noble sense 
of honour, and his' beneficence of heart, I, for the first time, loved 
sincerely.^' Having spoken thus, she pressed affectionately the 
hand of Antony, who still felt the control of her fatal endear- 
ments. 


CONFERENCE IV. 


The mutual accusations of Antony and Octavius ; the dispute of Cato and 
Csesar, and the mediation of Brutus and Pomponius. 

OcTAvnJS, until now a silent spectator, thus addressed Cleo- 
patra : . “ The ^ave then has not deprived thee of thy seductive 
arts, and thou thinkest to deceive us with them,Vc who are dis- 
engaged from the thrall of the senses ! See the crowned courtesan, 
with what delicate and pensive grace she prates of love, she who 
stabbed her brother Ptolemy and her sister Arsinoe, to possess 
the throne undivided At this the face of Antony crimsoned, 
and his lips quivered with rage, and with indignant impetuosity 
he exclaimed ; “ Atrocious Octavius ! darest thou upbraid another 
with thy own pre-eminent vice ? Didst thou not, while yet but 
a boy, during thy sanguinary consulate, in a fit of disgust at the 
prmtor Q. Gallius, tear out his cyes?’^ Octa^dus replied with 
suppressed emotion : What sayest thou ? art not thou thyself 

a Triumvir, and the inflexible promoter of the proscriptions? 
Dost thou not remember how for two days I strove to obtain of 
thee the life of Tully, whose eloquence had more than once saved 
the Republic ? Let the odium of his death alight, where it should, 
on thee, who with unrelenting obduracy persisted in proposing 
his death as the first, the indispensable condition of our compact. 
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The ardour of thy efforts to obtain it is proved by thy exulting 
railleries, thy cruel insults and barbarous shout of joy at sight 
of his severed head and hands. With what savage complacency 
was that hand especially surveyed, with which in his laborious 
vigils he had traced the story of thy infamous and dissolute life ! 
And where didst thou place it — where, but in the very rostrum 
where his eloquence had so often triujnphed. But hope not, 0 
wretch! that thou canst thus hush the fame of his virtues,* or 
drown the I'ccollection of thy crimes. No : vainly in thy excess 
of guilty joy didst thou crown that BupUius, who, accused of 
fratricide and rescued by the idcading of Tully, was yet his assas- 
sin, and brought thoc the tokens of the deed, for nought can 
save you both from eternal execration. Fulvia alone, thy fit 
consort, can contest the palm of barbarity with thee ; she who 
placed the head in her lap, addressed it wdth scoffs and abuse,, 
and drawdug out the tongue, pierced it with a bodkin from her 
tresses I” • ^ 

' Cicero sustained these cruel details with modest firmness; 
but many, commiserating his unworthy fate, gazed on him with 
moistened eyes. Cease !” cried Antony then : for in these 

events our actions are so blended, that it is folly to inquire 
which was the most innocent. How well I remember oxir con- 
clave of death in the Island of the Rhenus ! It seems I still hear 
the waves murmuring around, and catch the low whispers of fear 
and suspicion in which we spoke to each other, lest our syllables 
of horror and conspiracy should echo to the ears of our legions ! 
Yes, I repent me of having extinguished this star of eloquence, 
he whom no language but his own could suitably praise. He 
fell a sacrifice to those philippics which pierced 'me more keenly 
than thy arms, disconcerted my ambitious plans, and placed my 
power in peril. If any defence may be allowed me, I shall say, 
however, that Tully suffered from me what I must have under- 
gone from him, had he been conqueror. Witness, not only 
those harangues distilling gall, but his persuasions to induce 
BrutUs to put to death my brother Caius, a prisoner in his hands. 
To this ungenerous measure was Brutus repugnant, until he 
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heard of the death of his adviser ; then indeed in a fit of plebeian 
fury he sacrificed that helpless and guiltless victim, to whom his 
fetters and the 'title of prisoner were no protection.^^ This recital 
clouded the brow of Cicero : folding his toga around his breast, 

I am sorry,^' said ho to Brutus, that friendship prevailed 
with thee over justice, and that thy private wrongs met redress 
while public injuries escaped unpunished. Caius, like his brother, 
had been decreed by the conscript fathers an enemy to his 
country,, and to have put him to death would have been an act 
of self-defence. For nae then he was slain, who should have 
fallen a sacrifice to the common safety.^' Bnitus replied in a slow 
and sterna tone : ^^It is indeed a noble pleasure to a free and 
generous heart, to lay low the enemies of the public weal. And 
I now regret that Antony was allowed to eacape the Ides of 
March ; with Cmsar fell the trunk of tyranny, but in him the 
root remained, sprouting its bold and mischievous scions. The 
death of Caius was not a private murder, but a public atonement 
for thine, 0 Tully, ever too modest respecting thyself. Rome, 
in losing thee, lost a father, and it was the duty of one of her 
sons to satisfy her by 'prompt vengeance. I took the only re- 
venge in my power, and' would have taken more had 'fortune 
been just. Then turning to the Triumvirs, who were surveying 
him with haughty contempt, he added in a strenuous voice. 
Strive no longer to decide, ye hated tyrants, which of you was 
the worst, and agree that ye both stand unrivalled and alone in 
iniquity. Idle thy boast, Octavius I of having for two days de- 
fended Cicero. Thou yieldedst him the third. Faint protector 
of a life so valuable ; that, couldst thou have appreciated its 
worth, thou wouldst have ransomed it with thine own ! Thy 
guilty docility unveiled the secret of what cement might con- 
“solidate your nefarious unioti ; that third day conciliated your 
sanguinary interests. Antony gave up Lucius, his mother’s 
brother, Lepidus his own brother, and thy exchange against these 
was Cicero. The sale of these sacred heads was written in thy 
own blood, and sealed by the promise that Antony made thee 
of giving thee his daughter Clodia in marriage. And lastly, 
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you called upon the gods to. witness the impious fact, and bound 
yourselves by the deepest oaths. Then did ye celebrate within 
our walls, the massacre of the friends of order, and the obsequies 
of liberty, with the rites of a national festival/^ 

Bratus ceased, and Octavius, taking his hand, thus replied : 
When men require clemency, they cringe and arc humble ; 
when they have obtained it, they become perfidious and deceit- 
ful. The assassins of Crnsar were those whom his valour had 
conquered, and his mercy spared. The traitors were those 
whom he embraced as bosom-friends, and munificently covered 
with favours. This example proves that benefits were lost on 
their perv’ersity of nature, and that rigor was necessary with 
such as had already stigmatised us as public enemies. Instead 
of waiting with mistaken moderation for new treacheries from 
them, we prudently anticipated their intentions.^^ At these re- 
volting and tyrannous maxims, Brutus withdrew his hand, and 
retired shuddering with horror. The Triumvir smiled, and turn- 
ing to Caesar, continued : Thou, our dictator and high pontiff, 

who subdued the most obstinately inimical nations, and who tho 
first crossed tho ocean, and carried our dominion into isles till 
then unknown, despite all these titles. to our gratitude, wast as- 
sas.sinated by men who owed thee their lives, and whom thou 
hadst generously (such was thy love of them) made thy inheri- 
tors. In a sacred place, in full senate, in tho face of heaven, 
the monsters struck thee with three and twenty stabs. If aught 
may appease thy shade, know that I gave battle to thy murder- 
ers in Macedonia, where they had gathered under their banners 
a throng of wretches like themselves, and reserved the head of 
Brutus which I won, to lay it at the feet of thy statue ; but the 
vessel that boro it was shipwrecked, and the sea snatched from 
me the prize it contained. Victims however were not wanting, 
and three hundred prisoners slain upon thy altars on the anni- 
versary of the fatal Ides of March, satisfied thy manes and my 
revengc.^^ “ Alas V* cried Cmsar, how canst thou boast of 
having shed thy brethren’s blood, instead of that of the grazing 
herds ! And k no west thou not, that even thy victories displeased 
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me when purchased at such price ? And with such odious 
homage, as this, were my insensible ashes polluted Pompey 
anxiously listened .^to this conversation, which disclosed to him 
the fate of Rome, and the evil and wqndro\is revolutions that 
resulted from the clashing interests of the turbulent. Octavius 
attempted no* reply to the rebuke of the Dictator, even in the 
tomb preserving his ancient reverence and respect. 

Then from, the midst of the crowd came forth a phantom, 

‘ robed in the toga, and who seemed past. the prime of life*^; his 
thick and rather gray locks, did not conceal his sternly wrinkled 
forehead, and his shaggy brows shaded a sparkling and impe- 
rious eye. Laying his hand on the breast of the Dictator, as if 
to repulse him from his path, he said, in a* tone of indignant 
sorrow, “Lo ! I must meet thee even in this eternity. Vainly 
to avoid thee did I tear open my own .breast/' Cmsar, with 
benign composure replied, 0 stern -Fortius ! thou didst envy 
me the glory of being able to save thee, and I envied thee thy 
magnanimous end/' Life, when the gift of a tyrant/' replied 
Cato^ is as ignominous as bitter. Thy- withering ambition left 
nothing free but death." Implacable soul !" replied Caesar, ‘ 
“ know that I regretted thy death sincerely." Sincerely in- 
deed !" ■ Cato sarcastically replied. It must have grieved thee 
greatly when the bold exposer of thy criminal intents was re-, 
moved." ^^When I spared thy partisans," answered Caesar, 
would I not have saved thee, whose.* worth claimed my duo 
reverence ? And thy son, who trusted to my clemency, re- 
mained uninjured and free ; a triumph this, pure and dear to 
my heart." At these words, Cato recoiled. Wretch," he ex- 
claimed, speak of. triumph to enemies, of pardon to culprits, 
not to citizens, not to the free ! Such is the audacity usual to 
tyrants, to glory in their powder, and exult in their excesses. 
But thou, whom I can no longer call my son, who couldst receive 
the base boon of existence from this oppressor of thy- country, 
vile, guilty soull where art thou?" The voice of the offended 
father rung through the cavern and awakened the echoes. The 
multitude, respecting his paternarsorrow, remained silent ; and, 
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at length, after calling in vain, he cried, ^^It is right that a 
coward should -not dare to face us. Degenerate slave I mayst 
thou wander for ever through this shadowy desert Then 
turning, to the Dictator, he impetuously exclaimed, By what 
fatdl chance art thou here ; why arc thy compatriots still base 
enough to suffer thy presence ?” Coesar answered with a spirit 
suitable to his high fortune, “ Would that I were armed and cor- 
poreal, that in wreaking thy inflexible wrath on me, thou mightst 
be fitly met He shook with rage, as he spoke ; his martial 
attitude and menacing frown were so vehement, that I was struck 
with. amaze. Cato too, carricd.away by the effects of habit, fclt 
about him for his weapons, and finding none, stood ^-in deep sad- 
ness for his momentary delusion. Such were the consequences 
of civil discord ! Time, that had destroyed the empire of Rome, 
and so many others that had succeeded her, had not done away 
the burning and unextinguishablc hate of these fiery spirits. 
Brutus, however, stepped between, and parting them, addressed 
them thus : Peace, noble shades ! -your mutual animosity 

afflicts us. Unworthy of both is this struggle, innocuous now, 
and therefore inglorious.^^ The Dictator, calmed by these 
words, drew back, and thus answered ^ Brutus, my son I can 
I resist thy persuasions, I "who forbore to ward off thy murder- 
ous stroke V* Cato, at this, seized with surprise, exclaimed : 
0, -unexpected deliverance ! • Brutus, speak ! tell me of • thy 
noble revenge. Could I have but foreseen it, I would have lived 
to have divided the .-glory with thee. My wrath, is at length 
appeased, and I deem thee the happiest of Romans.^^ Then Bru- 
tus began to relate to him his memorable conspiracy," the recital 
of which delighted in the extreme his austere father-in-law. But 
by a trait of ingenuous frankness, Brutus disguised none of the 
virtues of his rival, his incomparable clemency, his inviolable 
faith, and his generous moderation, which made his usurped 
sway a bondage more alluring than tyrannical. lie did not fail 
to adduce in proof, how he himself had obtained from him, not 
only his forfeited life, and a free pardon, but the praotorship of 
Cisalpine Gaul, and he acknowledged that he had found both his 
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valour and his generosity transcendant. Pomponius then also 
dilated on the. necessity of a perpetual Dictator, and Caesar's 
capacity and integrity for ah office of such trust. Cato, who 
had listened with the deepest attention, said, in answer to Bru- 
tus, It belonged to the husband of my daughter, to’ execute 
a design worthy of her race.'' And addressing the Dictator, he 
added : Thy fall'^should prove to the world, that neither the 

favours of fortune, nor superiority in arms, nor the cowardice of 
the vanquished, nor even the virtues of the victor, can long sup- 
port an usurped power ; and that hone on earth is solid, savo 
that which is founded on the will and approbation of the people. 
I do not praise thy clemency ; it was only an artful abatement 
in crime; I concede thee no^ other pi’aise than that thou wast 
fhe^ worst of 'citizens, though, perhaps, the mildest of despots.'' 


CONFERENCE V. . 

* • 

♦ 

♦ ^ 

. Horace and PoUio ; and .the debate of Antony and Octavixxs. . . 

During this discourse Octavius was silent, like one well- ac- 
quainted with the subject in question. But in tho midst of the 
commanding debate I saw him smile graciously on a phantom 
beside him, who, of portly bulk, middling in stature, and with 
.eyes no friend to melancholy, borejn his jocund countenance 
the marks of_ o^f-dispelling good-hunaour, that .mn^t. have 
rendered. his society highly acceptable to the great, worn with 
the anxieties and vexations inseparable from lofty stations. Now 
designating Octavius by a wave of bis band, he thus spoke of 
him to the crowd : Although his progress to empire was aided 

by severity, none who possessed an absolute power have ever dis- 
played, in the exercise of it, as wise a discrimination and benefit 
cence. Those who were stibjected to his tutelary authority, found 
it a peaceful haven of escape from the civil tempests of our re- 
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publican contests. Such as were not pleased with this welcome 
repose after our long troubles, wanted the wisdom to know its 
value, or the merit to deserve its pleasures." 

At these words there* sprang from: the crowd, a tall,' venerable 
phantom ; who, waving his arms - violently, and exposing his 
broad chest, exclaimed to Horace : “ 0 cowardly deserter, from 
the field of Philippi ! laureate of a tyrant ! fawning Venusian I 
K none here will bespeak- theO frankly, from me shalt thou hear 
the rebuke of a Roman." Asinius I^' cried Horace,, interrupt- 
ing him, “ dost thou still entertain thy ancient contempt for thy 
superiors ? Thou too, that very Poliio who^yielded up his coun- 
try to her evil destiny, took refuge in his retreat at Tusculum, 
to p^ in ease and study to the last, a life of fourscore years ? 
If even to thee, our corruption and depravity seemed incurable, 
what better course could a true citizen have pursued, than to be- 
seech the gods to bestow on us a sovereign to control our bound- 
less faction and turbulence. Viewed in this light, ihe right of 
Octavius to our gratitude is as great as that of Brutus.' To our 

•* _ 4 

contemporaries I appeal I Hid we not in Augustus find the au- 
thority of one, wisely combined with the liberty of all, securing 
us at once from the insults of the people and the oppression of 
the nobles, rendering us free without licentiousness, and obedient 
without fear ? In his mild* reign our country became tranquil, 
as the serenity' of the sky returns when the lowering clouds are' 
.driven away. Wo laid down those fatal arms which, during so 
many Consulates, had. been reddened with no blood but pur own;- 
and restrained from the wild frenzies that had formerly maddened 
us, we devoted our minds to the arts of peace and the exalted 
study of the sciences. Rome, ere this, the terror of her neigh- 
bours and herself, became a peaceful and delightful residence^ 
To that cily, from which her ovm inhabitants had sometimes fled 
in dismay, throngs of strangers hastened from the remotest parts 
of the earth. I will say nothing of the beauty of the edifices 
with which Augustus embellished her site, apd which made it 
resemble a temple of the gods, rather than the simple dwelling 
place of mortals ; for I know that palaces are often the haunts 
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of sorrow^ snd magnificent al)odes do not constitute lis^py in- 
mates. I would only bid you recall to mind tbc undeniable 
blessings we enjoyed, showered on us by the victorious hand 
that swayed so gently the sceptre of the world. , Augustus^ dis- 
sipated conspiracies by forgiveness ; by his own goodness he sof- 
tened the harshness our spirits had contracted from . the' long 
habitude of cruel reprisals. Wo awoke from the intoxication of 

. i 

our Saturnalia of bloodshed, touched with remorse and ashamed 
of the past. ' Weigh without prejudice the measures of Augustus 
on the throne, and it must be oonfessod, that the annals of his- 
tory cannot disclose a more perfect example of unlimited power, 
absolute only for the common benefit of mankind.^^' - - 

While tbc poet was thus lavishing his encomiums on the 
soverefgn for whom his muse warbled so often her enchanting 
lyrics, Asiuius, with the smile of indignation on his lips, shook 
his head at the baseness of the flattery. Such,^^ said he, in 
comment, was ever the art of usurpers, to assume, when they 
have' attained a crown by the darkest of crimes, a guise of benign 
and protecting moderation, to induce their subjects to confide 
and obey cheerfully, and to call themselves happy. Thouboast- 
cst, 0 Flaccus I of the clemency of Augustus, at a time when 
the massacre of the proscribed had delivered hint from all further 
fear. But even the ‘tiger, when satiated, rests in his den. lie 
would have been frantic indeed to have retained a wish to injure 
the harmless and fnoflensivc ci'catures who bore his yoke, after 
he had glutted his vengeance on all who opposed him, had tri- 
umplicd over his dismembered victims, and had fixed himself, in 
all things and for cVer, in a situatioirifrom which he might defy 
the hate of man, and the caprice of fortune. But judge him by 
the means he employed to win that diadem, for which thy sweet 
but venal lyre poured its flattering and enchanting harmonies. 
Look at the Triumvirate, whose diorrors surpass all- that the 
blackest imagination could conceive. ^Vell do 1 remember the 
night of blood .and mourning that preceded the proscription 
edict; that night will for ever suffice to render odious thy hero's 
futile mockery of goodness. His hired ruffians, like hungry 
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•wolves, followed through the gloom the track of the victims 
whose heads they were in quest of ; the screams and shrieks of 
the pursued mingling with the imprecations, shouts, -and cla- 
mours of the murderers. That dreadful night was a long ecstasy 
of despair, during which no eye was closed. When dawn at> 
length broke, and the light gave to view the fatal lists upon the 
rostra, it was at least known who might hope for life and indem- 
nity. The crowd, every countenance white with fear, pressed 
around those tablets of death, on which they read aghast, the 
names of three hundred senators and two thousand knights, for 
each of whose heads one hundred thousand sesterces were 
offered. If Lepidus and Antony inscribed on' the scroll, the 
one a brother and the other an uncle, thy Octavius also marked 
down, C. Tauranius, •who had been his tutor. The gates of the 
city were closed, and vigilant guards wore stationed there, that 
cut off all hope of escape ; flight was precluded by sea and land 
throughout all • Italy. In each province some were proscribed, 
and their gory heads were hent to the Triumvirs, who. paid the 
assassins for them, and then exposed them upon the rostra. 
Persons of worth, Tank, and family, were pludied by the re- 
morseless pursuers from their concealment in cellars, on roofs, 
and in the most noisome sewers ; others, noted for great actions 
or great wealth, in vain si^ipplicatcd at the feet of their slaves for 
pity. The lower orders,' rapacious and cruel, eagerly sought out 
the proscribed ; and the sage looked on ifl mute astonishment 
at the havoc' that outraged reason and justice. • Some perished 
by the sword ; others, weary of life and the misfortunes of Rome, 
surrendered themselves to the executioners ; inany anticipated 
their oWn fate, arid saved themselves .from the cruel necessity of 
witnessing that of their friends, by strangling or drowning them- 
selves, by dashing. themselves from their roofs, or by setting fire 
to their houses and perishing in the flames, after, casting to the 
people the gold that had served as a pretext for their proscription. 
Many met their death at sea, while endeavouring to seek safety 
in flight. Nor were those only slaughtered whose names wfere 
inscribed private malice and the mistakes of the assassins also 
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had thoir^victims ; such bodies might be distinguished by their 
not being decapitated. But ^who could describe all that car- 
nage I Some were slain at the domestic meal in the midst of 
their family and guests, who, for a long while, remained motion- 
less with agony at the sight of the headless trunk ! Every tie 
of nature was dissolved; revenge or the thirst of bloody stifled 
pity; children and --wives became delators. . The one obtained 
not only their paternal inheritance but offices of honour; the 
other, while performing the funeral rites of the old/wjw engaged 
in the nuptial ceremony for a new consort. The Forum, the 
Senate, palaces, temples, were no sanctuaries ; even mothers, in 
the extremity ,of terror and the dread of punishment, repulsed 
from V their arms their proscribed children. And thou, who 
didst throw away thy buckler on the plains of Macedonia, know'est 
right well what generosity thy lord displayed after that battle. 
A faint-hearted soldier and poor' general, he owed his success to 
the arm of Antony. After thie ^ictory^when'the most illustrious 
of the prisoners strove to awaken pity in. his heart, an emotion 
he never knew ; he, with surpassing cruelty, answered their en- 
treaties by sarcasms and insults. It was he that ordered the 
sacrificial slaughter of the three hundred ; he coolly inspected 
its progress, and embittered the anguish of the expiring victims 
by his scoffs and taunts. One of these had the temerity, with 
his last breath, to entreat for burial, and was answered, the mmes 
of the vultures will he tomb enoxujh I -lie had but just uttered 
this barbarous jest, when a' father and son fell at his feet, and 
besought him to spare their lives; he ordered their request to 
be decided by the cast of an die. When ^thislcrucl mopk was 
heard by the- supplicants, they magnanimously arose, the . father 
stretched out his neck to the executioner, and the .son snatched 
a sword and fell by the side of his murdered parent. • Such 
were the atrocious recreations, the very story of which aflects 
even to tears, of him, who, when afterwards clothed in the 
imperial mantle, was daily in the midst of his splendid -court, 
extolled as wise, clement, merciful, and benign, by the magnifi- 
cent Agrippa, the refined Ovid, the illustrious Virgil, and the 
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noble and liberal Mecaenas; But yet, like the wild: beast,' that 
even under the caressing’ hand, .will give frequent signs of its 
natural ferocity ; so would he, at times, manifest his nature, 

• through all the dissimulation he sedulously practised. A praise- 
worthy trait of courage in the favourite of a tyrant, was that 
shown by Macaenas, who one day seeing him in the Comitium, 
more than usually irritated, about to pass.sentence of jd6ath on 
a number of individuals, and not being able to reach him on 
account of the crowd, thrust to him a tablet, on which' he had 
written, Rite^butcher - - — - 

Octavius had listened to these remarks with singular patience; 
but at the last words, he indignantly exclaimed : And that very 

moment I arose, and without anger retired. Show me another 
who, placed as high by his fortune and genius, would have borne 
widi such free advice, still less tractably followed it. To this 
generosity of disposition, too often denied to the rulers of the 
earth, did I owe the sterling advantage of being respected without 
dread, praised without servility, and loved without dissimulation. 
True, I waded to this throne through rivers of blood ; but such 
high designs, placed by their vasthcss beyond the pale of common 
justice and equity, must be measmed by other standards; and 
their execution cannot be conducted without hazards that appal 
by their magnitude, and procedures that overpower by their 
severity.'^ ' 

Marcus Brutus at this raised his care-worn brow, and fixing his 
.piercing eye on. Octavius. “I jiow.own,^^ said he, ^^that Rome 
was irrevocably destined to slavery, since my heroic effort in her 
cause only produced a second tyrant worse than the first.” He 
turned from the crowd, and murmuring, melted into the air. 
The voice of Octavius.died on his lips. Stay, bold' Bratus,” 
cried Pollio, pointing to Octavius and Antony, stay ! and con- 
found this hated pair with thy sentence:” But the spectre, dea;f 
to his call, bad already disappeared in the ocean of space. Antony, 
irritated, exclaimed to Pollio; Peevish and carping spirit! 
troubling thus our peace with thy selfish complaints ! the uneasy 
chagrin that preys upon thee still proves that thou wouldst have 
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surpassed us in violence, hadst thou equalled us in power. I 
should not have been the dupe of Octavius, had I possessed less 
of that integrity, by which I was fearless in the field and unsus- 
picious in the cabinet. Assuredly, none since Sylla the terrible, 
Pompey the Great, and the generous Dictator, had more right 
to re-establish the alfairs of Home, or as many resources at 
command for the purpose, as I, who knew no equal among my 
rivals.^' . , ^ 

^^None here,” replied Octayius, ‘Mcny thy excellence in -war; 
and none here but know thy luxury, effeminacy and love of 
ease. In civil life, prodigal, indolent, and dissipated : tem- 
perate, magnanimous, and. courageous only when -sharing the 
soldieris lot, thou wast well calculated to engross confidence, but 
unworthy to preserve it.” ^MVhat !” cried Antony, ^^and to 
whom didst thou owe the victory of Philippi ? That, day might 
have proved to th^ Romans, which of us was fitted to be triisted.” 

Or they might have learned ^that,” said Octavius with a mali- 
cious smile, ‘‘at the battle of Actium.” Antony was struck 
dumb by' this reproof; his head sunk abashed, and by this 
motion, his thick locks fell like a heedful veil, half hiding the 
blush that tinged both cheek and brow. Penitent and ashamed, 
the noble warrior withdrew his hand from . that of his mistress, 
and moved from her side. But, Cleopatra, skillful to persuade, 
approached him with a few words of tenderness, and by the Ian- ' 
guishing glance he threw upon her in return, the shades per-? 
ceived that he was still her slave, and was to bear among the 
dead the trammels of his inglorious earthly love.” . “ Romans 1” 
resumed Octavius, “ye would have been docile indeed to have' 
given him a supremacy over you, who had so little energy of 

mind as to be unable to master himself. Remember when Caesar 

» 

was engaged in the conquest of Spain, and left him the govern- 
ment of Italy, how he - degraded his honourable charge by low 
buffoonery and shameless licences. Seated in a car drawn by 
tame lions, he travelled through the provinces accompanied by 
Ccthcrida, the actress, in a litter. And afterwards, when the 
Dictator, employed in securing his victory after the battle of 
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Pharsalia, put the command of Rome into his hands, recollect 
how he dishonoured his functions. At one time, lewd and 
drunken, he would sally forth from his orgies, surrounded by a 
troop of actors and dancers, and stagger through streets that 
had witnessed triumphal processions ; at other times, he would 
show himself, sword in hand, at the head of a vile crew,' eager 
for plunder and rapine, and spread dismay like some lawless 
bandit. Even in the proscriptions, ho manifested the same base 
and rapacious inclinations, putting to death Nonnius and Verres, 
the one for the sake of an opal, and the other, because he had 
refused him some Corinthian vases.^^, 

0 my unhappy country cried Tully, where, by the over- 
throw of all justice, the greatest ’Villains perished by the same 
fate as the best of men. A few vases, 0 infamous Verres, were 
more fatal to thee than the deep-accusations with which I branded 
thy name.^' Octavius then, with much humility, thus addressed 
Cicero : If a sincere, though late repentance, may soften thy 

just resentment for an ancient injury, know Tully, that her© 
below my greatest torment is remorse for having yielded thee to 
thy guilty enemy.^"^ And no error of mine,^* Cicero gravely 
replied, humbles me more . than the • simplicity with which f 
received thy insidious caresses. I had grown gray in the consu- 
late and the management of public affairs, was habituated to 
revolutions and versed in the knowledge of mankind ; yet blinded 
by thy arts and lulled by thy stratagems, I rested not only my 

own hopes, but directed those of the nation on thee, a youthful 
* • 

and ambitious aspirants ^Wc regarded- thee as a beneficent beacon 
in the glpom of civil disaster, and 'saw not that thy dissimulation 
led the way to a vortex where, ruin awaited us. But instead of 
now wasting useless regret on irreparable deeds, continue to re- 
proach Antony.. Thy tardy censures remind .me of my own, 
which, rendered ineffectual by the corruption of the times, were^ 
yet true, were frank, and gained me fame.^’ 

Octavius, though pained to find Cicero spurn his contrition, 
continued through a spirit of rivalry to attack Antony with keen 
acrimony. “ After having won the field of Philippi, thy ex- 
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cesses/' said he, " disgraced thy victory, and rendered thee con- 
temptible even to the vanquished. While the kings of the 
East wore at thy footstool, Anaxeno'r, the flute-player, was thy 
collector of the public treasure in four cities of Asia, where, by 
the aid of a military force, ho committed the grossest plunder, 
and thus supplied thee with resources for thy extravagant ex- 
penditure. Thy scandalous bounties were given not only to the 
musician who charmed" thy ear, but even thy cook, for the skill 

he once showed to satisfy thy gluttony in a supper, ^was rewarded 
• ^ ___ » 
with the rich spoils of a citizen of Magnesia. Thy gold was 

acquired by extortion, and squandered in debaucheries, so that - 
thy progrc.ss was marked by the murmurs and groans of the op- 
pressed, and the insulting shouts of brutal victors. Thus Athens, 
Tarsus, and Alexandria, saw thee within their desollited walls ; 
and in the midst of the mad rites of Bacchus," dressed out 
with the attributes of that deity, thou allowedst thyself to be 
styled a god ; thou who thenceforth scarcely deserved the name, 
of man." Listen ! ye Romans," exclaimed Antony, would 
you not deem my accuser some one himself free from' every 
foible? Yet hej the emperor of vast dominions, governed ‘by 
the directions of augurs and soothsayers, attended to the prompt- 
ings of his dreams, scrupulously ohserved the lucky and the un- 
lucky days of the calendar, and while entitled a Jove, for- he in 
turn permitted his courtiers to flatter him as a god, would con- 
ceal himself in trepidation and alarm in the vaults of his palaccj 
when the lightning flashed and the thunder bellowed." “ O 
my unfortunate fellow-citizens !" exclaimed Cicero^ to bo aban- . 
doned to the guidance of such men ! Mutually unveiling their 
weaknesses and their crimes, they have betrayed that they were 
fitter to have been gladiators in the arena, than' to sit enthroned 
over., half the earth, the masters of such ' destinies as yours." 
Tears burst from his eyes as ho spoke, and Tiis features were 
convulsed with grief ; but he soon sniothered and repressed his 
anguish, and his sorrow became settled, 'serious, and composed. 
Antony moved from the -.spot with his; beautiful queen; the 
breeze .raised the fluttering scarf^ the veil , and the ringlets of 
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Cleopatra, and waved the royal mantle that enveloped the 
athletic frame of Antony. Octavius, angered and embarrassed 
by the last bitter words of Cicero, retired among the shades, and 
with him went Horace and all those, who, dazzled by the 'splen- 
dour of his greatness, had forgotten the enormities by which it 
was obtained. * Desiring as they passed, to inspect their features, 
which are but imperfectly handed down to us upon ancient 
monuments, I turned- to ask Cicero, my kind informer, to satisfy 
my curiosity ; the request was just upon my lips, when a strange 
tumult arose among the spectres. 

\ 

• CONFERENCE. VI, 

✓ ' 

The Parricide. 

/ * 

Like a wild and sudden storm, bursting from a dead calm on 
the ocean, so the crowd of spectres, tranquil of late, began* to 
rush in disorder among the tpmbsy the -bones, and the humid 
paths. The troubled air conveyed to my ear one universal groan, 
formed of thousands of other mournful and plaintive sounds. 
A phantom was advancing from the further extremity of the 
- cavern, who extended his arms to us, and appeared to implore 
our pity.. This was denied him ; as if. his presence were exe- 
crated, spmc wrapped their togas about their heads, others 
covered their faces with their hands, or closed their eyes, and all 
endeavoured to avoid him by flight, ^he earth lilso trembled, 
• the bones of the dead clattered together, and furious blasts of 
wind roared with portentous violence through the windings 6f 
the cave. Every. phantom departed; he only remained from 
whom all the others had fled. He was young, and apparently 
in deep distress; his brows "were knit with agony, his eyes 
glari]^ with alarm ; his hair, matted and stiflP, stood erect ; his 
cheeks were hollow and channelled by tears, his respiration broken 
by sobs, and his whole frame livid and emaciated. He seemed 
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eagerly desirous of approadiing the flying crowd, and. detaining 
some one by his groans aud entreaties^ Ah I how painful the 
sight, how it filled me with pity I The silence of the deserted and 
dreary solitude weighed heavy on my spirit; and abandoned, as 
I seemed; even by Tully, to face alone some fearful monster, my 
wonted courage failed me. In my disturbance of thought, I 
retired backwards, my. eyes riveted on the unhappy object before 
me, who advanced as fast, as I retreated.' He, too, gazed fixedly 
at me as ap object of wonder. On "a nearer view^I remarked 
that from his fingers dripped blood, which he strove to stanch 
with his clothes ; but it continued to flow as from an inexhausti- 
ble source. A serpent was winding around, his breast and feed- 
ing within it ; a large wound made by the ceaseless gnawing of 
the reptile had laid' bare his heart, and the eye could count its 
throbs. He moved slowly, dragging heavy chains that rung 
with a dismal dissonance. Then shuddering, I turned' from the 
hideous spectacle.- But ho had almost reached me, and 'he ex- 
claimed with moving earnestness, Stay ! 0 descendant I and 
pity a wretch suffering ineffable tortures V* My sympathy was 
excited by these sad words, and I paused ; he saw that compas- 
sion prevailed, and thus continued to address me : O, coura- 

geous mortal ! since thou canst support my presence, thou canst 
feel fbr my sorrows ; compassionate then my fated misery. - Lo ! 
I w'ander forever through these wilds and glooms of the grave, 
in hopeless anguish, in vain calling for commiseration : my cries 
are lost in the dark void, while my breast is torn by the convul- 
sions of an intolerable torment. If by chance I meet a spirit 
in the silent immensity of' space, I redouble my entreaties, I 
humbly conjure it to listen for a moment, but it flies from me, 
mute and inexorable, and leaves me alone in boundless solitude. 
Oh, unutterable woe ! to find not even one to listen to the tale 
of my Bufferings T’ - 

Pity and terror divided my heart. I listened with emotion 
and trembled to behold : myjips were justfaltering^h few words 
of consolation, when suddenly his locks began to move/ 1 heard 
the hissing of angry reptiles^ and perceived, 0 heavens ! asps 
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twining through his hair, and which, fixed in the scalp, were 
endeavouring to free themselves by their stings. The spectre, 
in. the vehemence of desperate pain, strove with both hands to 
tear them out ; but the asps darted about his fingers and ren- 
dered their oflSce useless. He endeavoured to remove from his 
heart the serpent ‘that fed on it, fibre by fibre, but the. fierce rep- 
tile lacerated his hands, and forced him to loosen his hold. 

* Breathless with dismay at sight of such a penance, my voice 
died upon my quivering lips.^ The spectre continued to gaze 
on me steadfastly, tears starting from his strained eyes : groaning 
like the sullen roar of the sea, he pointed, with his hands, soiled 
with blood and the. slaver of the reptiles, to each of his several 
torments. Overcome by pity, I at length broke silence : ^^What 
punishment ever equalled thine,^' cried I, “ thou most unhappy 
of the dead V* He sighed, and answered,. 0 kind listener ! to 
render thee a faint idea of the pains I suffer, know that they 
resemble those. of my last moments. I feel continually the last 
anguish, continually I live to endure. 0 that the 'extreme of 
pain could destroy, me ! I thirst for annihilation;.! abhor the 
immortality that only preserves me to perpetual suffering; In 
you, the spasms of pain cause insensibility by their very excess ; 
but my imperishable soul, ever alive to pain, is capable of feel- 
ing it to the infinite.^^ Why,” said I, weeping, “ are you in 
this dreadful state ?” Groaning deeply, ’he thus answered me i 
“ After slowly revolving ages, I am then permitted to express 
the grief that oppresses me, and to relate my sad story to one, 
who; at least, while abhorring my crime, will compassionate my 
punishment. 0 my father I kind cherisher of my infancy, wise 
guide of my« wayward youth, for what hast thou given all thy 
fond anxieties and prudent cares I 1 was Lucius Ostius, a gay 
youth of my time, who ”v^as esteemed happy in having such a 
father. I looked to him as to a guiding star, directing my inex- 
perienced course with unfailing safety. His authority was ever . 
mingled with tenderness, and my love tempered with respect. 
But when I had reached that age, when the ^rts of youth 
begin to pall, and the discontented heart feels an agitatipn, a 
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vague unrest, a new desire for wliich it knows no object, I ^w 
a young maiden, beautiful as the early rose, seated among her 
companions at the feast of Ceres, and her gentle glances fixed 
my' fate. Why did I not then mistrust the allurements of love ! 
Perish the fool who terms it the sweetener of existence, that^wins 
to virtue and felicity ! From the moment that sentiment entered 
' my bosom, my mind became weak, and I cared for nothing higher 
than the presence oLthat adored mistress, who possessed my 
every thought. Then .1 became initiated into the enervating 
softness of love : the studied gentleness of language, the -fond 
and passionate vows, the thrill of delight, and the timid palpita- 
tions which melt the soul. -This maiden added elegance of mien 
to a face of striking and irresistible beauty ; her voice was soft 
and musical, and she spoke with insinuating grace ; her beaming 
eyes sparkled like two stars in a clear sky, and regulated my 
destiny at will ; while her vermil lips sealed my fealty. I was 
eager with desire, insatiate of pleasure, but her favours were 
deadly ; for, from the moment of fatal delight, the reckle^ gaiety 
of adolescence abandoned mn forever, and my» brow was over- 
clouded with disquietude' and anxiety. But more beloved than 
loving, tho maiden, conscious of her charms and of my weakness, 
artfully exercised over me that soft despotism, which, by exciting 
desire imposes new chains upon the will. By turns, gladsome 
raillery, melting glances, fond caresses, a timid bashfulness or an 
assumed frown, varied my pleasures, and bound more closely tho 
fetters of my bondage. Now, but alas ! too late, I know what 
snares her arts concealed ; but I then Regarded every act as 
fraught with delicacy' and afiectioh. There seemed no other 
remedy for my bewildering passion, save to dull its ardour in 
marriage, the usual grave of love. I, therefore, asked my father 
for his consent ; he forbade my request with immitigable severity, 
deaf to my supplications, and regardless of my murmurs. Not 
content with his cruel /'refusal, he gave me the still more cruel 
order to arm my tender breast with the curiass, and to start for 
Sicily, then the theatre of war. But languid with fruitless re- 
gret, and enslaved by my mistress, I refused — what no Homan 
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had ever yet refused — to take up arms, - My bosom glowed no 
longer with the desire of glory; it burned with an intenser flame. 
My unhappy father, indignant at my cowardice, loaded me with 
reproaches and imprecations, upbraiding the gods for having 
given him a son, unworthy of him and his country. Some- 
times he endeavoured to 'break the spell that bound me, by un- 
veiling the arts of my young mistress, her preceding adventures, 
her doubtful reputation, and her servile condition ; but blind to 
his wise and faithful counsels, I deemed his remonstrances tedious 
and hateful. jFearful, at length, both of being deprived of my 
mistress and of being forced from the delights of love toHhe hard 
toils. of war; I felt a perversity till then unknown, arising within 
me.' My mind was troubled with black thoughts, and lost in a 
dreadful combiotion. The fire of rage circulated in every vein, 
and mad desires goaded me to the accomplishment of a sanguinary 
project. My anxieties and atrocious imaginings assailed memost 
in the gloom of night ; and, oh ! how awfully clear is my recollec- 
tion of that night, when I directed my faltering steps to the 
. couch of my father! — This infamous hand smote him<with the 
steel ; the steel was not harder than my heart. — Every nerve 
was shaken with, the deep dread of the enormity of the deed,' but 
a delirium of savage passion hurried me on. Franticly I rushed 
to the door of his chamber ; then slowly and cautiously I opened ► 
the door, and the hinges grated in turnings O that the sound 
had only awaked him ! My ^e and the unfortunate woman 
that gave me 'birth, were buried in dumber. Half of the night 
was already past ; all was silent, save at intervals a few claps of 
thunder rolling in the distance. ' I felt for the place' where my 
fisithcr lay, and bending my knee on the edge of the bed, raised 
my right hand ; mark the tears that still flow at the thought^I 
heard him utter indistinctly some confused words as if toam-. 
ing, and among others, he murmured my name. Breathless 
with compunction, a sudden emotion of filial piety suspended my 
arm, and my spirit debated between horror of the crime -and my 
fixed and cruel resolution! - The suggestions of evil prevailed; — 
I plunged the dagger into the breast of my father. The miserable 
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man, roused by the unexpected blow, awoke and filled the air 
with' his dying groans. The ensanguined couch shook with his 
convulsions, and my mother, starting from sleep at his cries, and 
uncertain what calamity impended, screamed for her slaves, and 
invoked the gods with bitter lamentations. Precipitated into 
this abyss of crime, I no longer knew myself ; my mind seemed 
enshrouded in thick darkness.' Overwhelmed’ with contrition 
and bewildered with remorse, I fled. The terrible voice of con- 
science rung in my heart, and reproached me as a parricide : 
already I heard nature pronounce her decree against 'me, and 
cast me from her breast ; already X felt that- 1 cumbered tho 
earth ! I passed, meanwhile, through the city j a forest seemed 
the only retreat that suited my despair, and I hid myself in the 
woods of Tusculum, where I roved howling like their savage 
tenants. My eyes became two fountains- of tears ; my anguish 
was 'my sustenance, and when my frame sank exhausted with 
fatigue and hunger, my only nourishment was wild herbs. Rains 
and winds, sunshine and frost, as the ministers of heavenly -wrath, 
by turns did their worst upon me. The brambles tore my rai- 
ment and then my flesh ; my locks grew matted and bristled up 
erect ; I dared not view myself in the crystal streams, so much 
was I even to myself an object of loathing. . Night, to all else 
the giver of balmy sleep, afllicted me with fearful visions, and 
threatening spectres seemed to glide around me in the darkness. 
■When at times, worn out with grief, I endeavoured to close my 
lids, in the depth of some dreary cave, instead of enjoying repose, 
I was hurried through painful dreams, flUed with confused scenes 
of horror, torture, blood, and carnage. From these I awoke 
frenzied ; sleep or vigils being alike formidable, yet was I alter- 
nately driven from the one to the other. When the lightning 
flashed in the skies, it seemed to direct the avenging bolt on my‘ 
head alone ; when the thunder reverberated in the valleys, I knelt, 
transfixed with awe, or prostrated myself on the earth, and thus 
dragged myself to my den. But it needed not the array of tho 
grander operations of nature to strike me with terror. The noise 
of the wind rustling through the leaves would seem to me like 
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some beast of prey preparing to devour me, some serpent to en- 
wreathe me, some miirderer in ambush, or the whispers of the 
dark divinity of the forest. Life was miserable, but I was des- 
tined to part with it in excruciating agonies. One day as I was 
directing my steps at noon towards a brook to quench my thirst, 

I was seized and* carried before the praetor. The proofs of my 
guilt were manifest, and I did not deny it. According to our^ 
customs, I was enclosed in a leathern sack with an.ape, a^oo<A^' 
a mastiflF, and a viper; and in my narrow prison, with these * 
companions, was thrown into the sea. \ My crime was dreadful, 
but that invention not less so. ‘ Flung far from the shore, de- 
isriyed of air and light, I was abandoned to the waves : their 
tumultuous rage.is “often formidable to the hardy mariner in his 
well constructed barque ; then conceive the disteess of a wretch, 
tossing on the billows in so frail a vessel, and expiring in long, 
successive y torments. Exposed naked to the teeth and talons 
of the animals condemned to my durance, the dog sated his 
hunger upon my flesh ; the cold scaly viper ’ twisted around my . 
neck, and nearly stifled my already difficult respiration; I 
hastened to remove him,* and the enraged reptile darted his sting 
at my eyes and extinguished my sight. The chill of death was ^ 
gradually benumbing my limbs ; the animals condemned to my 
fate, revenged upon me their own sufferings. My efforts against 
them were worse than useless, and only increased their fiiry. 
When I strove to drive off the dog he became more eager ; my 
limbs 'were torn piecemeal by the spurs -of the cock and the- 
teeth of the monkey, and the sack became full of blood ; it broke 
at length, rent by the violent exertions of the animals and- the 
impetuosity; of the waves. For a moment I breathed at liberty 
it was a moment of ecstasy ! But I saw not the sky : my eyes 
were closed for ever; and the consolation of that. single moment 
passed with the rapidity of lightning. ^ Whelmed immediately 
beneath the billows, my^ spirit abandoned its. tortured clay, hate- 
ful to everything, more hateful to itself, and delivered, for all 
eternity, to unexampled woe and -despair.” 

'While he spoke 'thus, drops of blood began to ooze from his 
eyes, and the reptiles, renewing their rage, hissed about his 
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temples. My. sympathy overcame me, and scalding tears were 
trickling over my cheeks, when the wretched shade suddenly 
vanished from -the sepulchre. 

' I remained in solitary and utter darkness, almost uncertain 
whether I were still of - the number of the living. . Carefully 
pursuing the usual path, I reached the mouth of the cave, beheld 
once more the sky, and found I still breathed the vital air. As 
soon as calmer feelings returned, I was solicited to trace a simple 
and faithful narrative ,of these tremendous visions, sure that the 
> manner of Rome and her strong characteristic genius would bo 
recognized, even in my humble and unpretending style. 

On considering the opinions on her merits which I gathered 
from the lips of her heroes, to me it appeared conclusive, that 
Rome was more great than good, more glorious than happy; 
that her institutions wore oppressive, her fortune marvellous, 
and the destruction of all opposition her aim and principle ; that 
she by turns -allied heroism,' generosity and’ magnanimity, to 
atrocity, injustice and turpitude.- These still resound her re- 
nown, which too often overpowers the voice of the wise," and 
intimidates .the judgment of the greater number of mankind. 
For my. own part I confess, that these conferences weakened my 
enthusiasm for Rome ; and without detracting from the admi- 
ration her mighty enterprises command, it must be owned, that 
the overthrow of a nation whose ambition was boundless, insured 
the repose of nations, and was a benefit to the worlds . * 
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PART II. 




After successive nights of vigils, such as I had .passed,' en- 
closed within i-he secret caverns of the earth, among those either 
wonderful, or pleasing, or tremendous apparitions, listening. to 
the majeatic aecenta of their ancient language, their high con- 
tests, and authoritative discussions, I felt my mind oppress^ by 
the burden of these .momentous recollections. Although it 
V would have been a satisfaction to have communicated my ample 
story to listening friends, yet the dread of appearing a credulous 
visionary or intentional deceiver, still withheld me; - 1 had. also 
ardently desired to converae with the spectres, who had seemed en- 
tirely insensible of my presence ; but whenever I had thought to 
propose some modest inquiry, a reverential awe had paralyzed my 
tongue ; or if, overcoming my fears, I had succeeded in uttering 
some faint syllables, Tully had immediately extended his hand, 
forbidding me by a sign to. speak, and I had Submissively 
obeyed : but now I resolved^ if the phantoms returned, to solicit 
their attention, not with the timidity of a trembling mortal, but 
boldly : by mj courage evincing that I was worthy of an intercourse 
with the noble Quirites. With this intent, as soon as day had 
withdrawn, I returned to the cat^omb, and entering with, to tier- 
ing steps- and outstretched .arms, I ventured along the gloomy 
paths. On reaching the interior, by touching the tombs I rev 
cognised the desired spot, and leaning against a sarcophagus, 
awaited new prodigies. How long I remained thus I know not, 
for I measured the minutes on the r^k of anxious expectation ; 
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and I began to fear that those spirits were already once more 
scattered adrift over the ocean of eternity. 

Suddenly the cavern was illuminated with a flash of light ) 
the total darkness that succeeded gave me warning of the return 
of the supernatural visitants. I then perceived them at a dis- 
tance, slowly and with exceeding fearfulness, arising from their 
places of rest, and venturing hesitatingly forward ; as we see 
on earth the crowd pressing with caution and tremor to the site 
of some recent calamity. In an instant the afiable Tully was at 
my side : I ' said to him, “ What do the phantoms fear 

This place,'^ he replied, still seems to them' contaminated by 
the presence of the parricide^ and they dread a second encounter.’^ 
•Meanwhile, however, they were gradually approaching by the 
converging paths, and as soon as I saw them all assembled, I 
resolutely minglod among them. - They, though so incorporeal, 
shrunk from my touch, and opened a way' for me wherever I 
advanced, each one gazing upon -me with gestures of surprise. 
It seemed like passing through the vapours of the morning, so 
little obstruction their light fo^ms opposed to my movements. 
Then I silently cast my eyes around me with- unceasing admira- . 
tion on the throng of shadowy beings, youthd and_ dames, forms 
enveloped in the toga, warriors and civil officers, each with pecu- 
liar and appropriate costume and manner. As soon as I had 
satisfied the first impulse of my curiosity, emboldened by my 
frequent, observations of those spirits during the preceding 
nights, I exclaimed aloud, O great Quirites ! As ye once were 
magnanimous to the suppliant, now display that generosity to 
me, who still clothed in the perishable vesture of mortality, 
venture hither, and filled with wonder at your lofty converse, 
remain almost an inmate of your tombs. 'As soon as I had 
learned the amplitude of your renown, with* deep and unavailing 
regret I lamented that I was not born in your glorious eras, 
and was not permitted to enjoy with you, your new existence. 
Wishes like these can be forgiven me by you alone j . they would 
expose me to derision among the living, and I have, therefore, 
cherished them in secret. * I know that I have desired impossi- 
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bilities ; yet I was certain at least, that here, where the earth 
was strewed with your bones, and where every image conspired 
to heighten .the recollection of your fame, your pure and noble 
spirits might be permitted to appear. - And though my mind be 
obscured by the veil of clay, so soon to.be thrown aside, and im- 
peded from soaring to your celestial elevation ; yet, by those 
lofty aspirations, denied to other mortals, which, have led me 
hither, deign to show me your wonted benignity.” The spectres 
vouchsafed to listen attentively, and their countenances^ as I 
spoke, assumed so cheerful an air, that I saw, they were inclined 
to favour my request ; and one of them thus addressed me : In- 

trepid paan! fiir be it from our thoughts to injure thee; thou* 
who meritest our gratitude for thy singular predilection, so long 
secretly harboured and until now ungratified. Thou shalt be 
free and unmolested, communing as thou wilt with us, who are 
ready to indulge thee as far as the inflexible laws of death wUl 
allow. But we ourselves being congregated here, by a fortunate 
chance, that has never heretofore occurred, we are, as thou mayst 
well believe, more solicitous of mutual conversation than aught 
else ; for each who jreturns hither from his long e^ile in the 
desert of darkness, meets either a father, or wife, or son, or 
brother, or relative, or friend ; and all their fellow-citizens, than 
which what title is dearer to Romans 

AVhile I was thus affably addressed, the gathering ghosts 
gazed upon me as if I were a navigator from some remote shore ; 
and one of a more thoughtful aspect, raising his right hand and 
pointing to the earth overhead, cried out to me, Canst thou 
tell .us what has taken^place there?” . “ Strange and innumera- 
ble are the turns of fortune that have occurred there,” I replied, 
they cannot be suitably related by my feeble powers !” At 
thjs the shades looked from one to the other, as if agitated with 
inexplicable anxiety ; then many crowding around me, asked 
with one voice:. “Our city! does one stone yet stand upon 
another ? Is she annihilated, or is she remembered ? Has any 
relic of her greatness been spared by the flood of ’ages ?” I 
answered, “ The eternal city is still the centre of the homage 
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of the earth ; and though other virtues and other triumphs than 
yours combine to endow her with glory, she is still worthy of 
your admiration.^^ Not the Greeks, when ^Flaminius, who had 
placed them in the power of the Homans, declared them, at the 
Isthmian games, liberated and free, received that decree with 
livelier joy, than did 'the phantoms this grateful intelligence. 
At first, shouts of delight burst from them then they surveyed 
me silently and mistrustfully, as if doubtful of words so incredi- 
ble. Many- interrogated me anew ; and though I still declared 
the same, yet dubious whether to believe, they again urged, me 
to repeat. They charged me not to disturb the peace of .the 
grave by a flattering . falsehood, and wished me to corroborate my 
^ertion with oaths. Wounded by so much distrust and sus- 
picion, I said to Tully beside me, Why not, with thy eloquence, 
persuade these, still' thy Romans, to ascend from these caverns 
and witness for themselves whether I have spoken true er false 
This suggestion irradiated the pallid features of Marcus Tullius 
with so bright an animation, that they seemed to glow with the 
hues of life, and I fancied I felt his breath upon my cheek, as 
he replied: “'Yes! I am resolved to return, since fate permits, 
once more to mark the ravages of time. But alas I art thou not 
leading me to new sorrows ? For if Rome be as mighty as thou 
sayest, it is too painful that she should have allowed our sepul- 
chres to bo violated, pur ashes scattered ; if time has wasted and 
fortune deserted 'her, making her a ruin and a mockery; why 
inconsiderately force me to weep over her fallen grandeur ‘i” 
“ It is my hope,^' I replied, “ that the sight of her precincts will 
awaken far different feelings, though years may have shattered 
her monuments and accumulated ruins in the city of Romulus.” 
“.What!” exclaimed he, .“docs she still retain>that name?” 
“Not only her. name,” I answered, “but much-pf her ancient 
splendour, and all her fame.” “ Follow me, ye Romanj^ !” then, 
shouted Tully, “ and thou,^' said he to me,*“ load on IV * 
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The Spectres are led from the Tomb of the Scipios to the Palatine HIH. 
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I‘ WENT forth at the head of these spirits of the Romans, now 
exiled by death, and strangers in their own land. Tully kept 
pace with me, while innumerable spectres were poimng from the 
gloomy cavern into the air, like the waves of an estuary rushing 
into jibe ocean. • With that wonderful crowd, lighter than smoke, 

' I silently advanced, and proceeded towards the Eternal City. It 
was a still and quiet- night ; the moon in her -first quarter was 
shining in the clear sky,' hut her feeble rays were not yet strong 
enough to overpower the tremulous lustre of the stars, and the 
scene was lighted by a pale and uncertain twilight, like the - 
glimmering of dawn; by which majestic monuments, lofty tem- 
ples, fair palaces, and vast ruins were faintly discernible. .A 
calm like the hush of awe pervaded the air. The evening breeze 
moved lightly among the leafy summits bf the trees, and the 
silence was only broken by the pjaintive screams of the birds of 
night among the ruins. I hastened: along the Appian Way, until 
I arrived at the foot of the Palatine, and then I turned to view 
awhile the noble throng I conducted. Tully stopped also to 
observe the singular sight, and the crowd paused and gazed 
around them. I could read their high wonder in their expressive 
countenances as they contemplated .that hill, their first seat of 
empire, from which it was extended by their victorious arms 
beyond the limits'^ef Mount Taurus and the Pyrenees. Before 
us stood the imposing remains of that imperial palace, which the ^ 
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Komans, assembled reckless and powerless in the Comitium, bad 
beheld erect^ on "the Palatine, with listless wonder. There in 
sumptuous grandeur dwelt those thirsty tigers, Nero, Caligula, 
and Domitian. And, as unlimited power is always insatiate of 
food for its passions and pleasures, the whole hill was found in- 
sufficient for the splendid structure, which covered more space 
than' was' contained within the first circuit of the city. The hill 
was therefore extended upon towering arches and broad walls, 
shaded by lofty cypresses. The throng of shades, who had fol- 
lowed me with docility as the leader of their' choice, as soon ^ 
we had reached the foot of the hill, suddenly starting, arose, and 
like smoko scattered by the wind, dispersed themselves over the 
extensive ruins. The more illustrious spirits, superior to th6 
petty , curiosity of the vulgar, and alike dauntless and impertur- 
bable, remained beside me. -I saw those plebeian shades now 
traversing the chambers ^ of the ruins, now issuing from them, 
anon flitting away, appearing and disappearing in the winding 
passes, like thin wreaths of mist. As fast as. my heavier sub- 
stance would allow, I panted up the steep ascent of the lull, and 
reached the summit, beneath which the, wondrous city lay ex- 
tended to view. TuUy and his companions gazed in every direc- 
tion ; pensively leaning his cheek upon his hand,^ he exclaimed, 
" Queen of. Antiquity ! what power* has preserved thy beauty 
from the long injuries of time ? Art thou still Rome V* 

"While he spoke, the crowd began to gather around a shade 
not far from us, who had but just appeared. He wore a glitter- 
ing cuirass and crested helmet, the plume of which floated in the 
breeze. On his left arm was a shield, and he grasped in his 
right hand a strong lance, which he poised with martial ease. 
An enormous sword hung &om his' belt; he was tall and athleiio 
of frame, with a rough bristly beard; and eyes of a piercing 
brightness. ' He was' looking around him with surprise, and the 
moonlight was reflected from his arms. TuUy thus accosted him. 
Thy weapons denote thee the soul of some bold and chivalrous 
warrior : but we know thee not ; then reveal us thy name and 
purpose V* The spectre, raising his head, smiled contemptuously, 
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and motioned with his hand to repulse the thronging ghosts. 
TuUy, inured by the stormy debates of the Forum, disregarded 
his rude scorn, and continuedj with persuasive expostulation, to 
entreat the stem stranger to unfpld the purport of his fierce dis- 
dain. But he, as deaf to entreaty as the rock to the storm, 
brandished his lance, and wrathfully exclaimed, ^^'Hence away, 
ye faithless ! this spot is mine, where I was slain by traitors." 
Then I heard confused voices on every side, ejaculating, Romu- 
lus ! Quirinus ! Father !" • He sternly replied, Yes I I am he ; 
tremble, ye conscript traitors ! I made you a nation, gave you laws, 
power and glory ; I trusted to your gratitude, and I was slain !" 
Thus speaking, he again drove away the shades, with obstinate 
and sullen indignation. While the multitude fled, the spirits of 
Pompey, Cato, Scipio, Caesar, Octavius, Antony, Bmtus and Tully 
stood firm, inquisitive but reverent. He appeared to grow, more 
placable as he_ noticed the dignity of their mien, and saw that 
their features, arms and vestments were Roman. At length ho' 
said, “ Who are these ?" Tully interrupting him, cried, Thy 
descendants, by whose feats of arms the city was ennobled, and its 
power extended as widely as the light of the sun." “ Assuredly," 
answered Romulus, proudly, if my people ' observed that disci- 
pline at home and in the field, which I had established, to me it 
were no marvel had' they conquered the whole* earth. Other 
legislators divert the minds of their subjects into many and 
various channels, to place within their reach' the delights of peace, 
the cultivation of learning and the elegant arts, and the imagi- 
native pleasures of ease and taste. But I riveted all their faculties 
upon one, the most * eminent and lasting of all, the art of war. 
And a nation where every man is a warrior, fearless of death, 
and brave in the midst of danger ; where mothers, instead of 
mourning a son slain in battle, tell the story of his fate to his 
younger brethren- as a glorious and desirable consummation ; 
where softness and luxury are contemned, and only the 
sterner and loftier virtues commended ; • where conquest is the 
only glory, and a Triumph- the only festivity; where the rites of 
rcbgion, the temples, the priestly office, all concur to encourage 
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a martial spirit : such a nation^ founded in the mild climate of 
Italy, among others weakened by effeminate customs, could not 
but rise formidable and grand,' from her humble commencement, 
to the most exalted range.” - 

The spectres were conversing with one another, and the mur- 
mur of their voices was like the breaking of billows upon the 
strand, or the hum of an immense multitude of the living assem- 
bled on some occasion of great moment.'. The more ancient 
questioned their descendants, and these their posterity, and these 
again their ancestors, on the changes and vicissitudes of their 
times. Komulus entered into a long and earnest discus^on with 
Tully, but in the general confusion of voices I heard only a few 
disjointed sentences. • But when Bomulus reproachfully men- 
tioned the day when he was slain, Cicero delicately pressed him 
to relate the circumstances of that event. Not a vestige of thy 
body remained,” said, he, and rumour and tradition declared, 
that thou wast snatched up into the heavens.^' Bomulus mourn- 
fully exclaimed, That was an impious falsehood, to hide the deed 
of horror from the credulous people 1 Know, then, that I was 
exercising, as thou hast heard, the sacred functions' of high-pontiff 
and, king, when a sudden whirlwind rusl^d from the (d^uds, and 
enshrouded, US in darkness; The assembly invoked ihe gods 
with screams of terror and consternation, and each in the general 
alarm, endeavouring for his own safety, men and warriors wildly 
rushed in every direction, unable to distinguish their way, and 
struggling with the furious blasts of the tempest. But while the 
strange commotion of the elements struck the multitude with 
alarm, the conscript fathers took atrocious advantage of the dark- 
ness^ and confusion, but I know not whether by deliberate con- 
spiracy, and pressed around me, their hands upon their daggers. - 
The raging storm, and the sudden and impervious obscurity that 
overwhelmed us in mid-day, occupied me with solemn considera- 
tions, when a broad sheet of lightning blazed through the air, 
and gave to view the uplifted weapons, and frowning visages that 
surrounded me. I drew my sword in an instant, resolved, if I 
must perish, to die like a king ; but in the gloom that succe^ed 
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the flash, their guilty numbers overpowered ^me. I fell, covered 
with wounds, and this dark eternity received the royal victim of 
treason.^' As he spoke, he pointed to a spot not far from where 
we stood, so that I could designate the place from which the 
blood of the founder of Eome trickled down to the Comitium. 

t 

Then Cicero said, “ Be appeased, great spirit I • Thou art ad- 
dressing thy descendants who lived seven centuries after thee, 
yet even then thy fame was in every mouth, and each of us 
termed thee, our father, our protecting . deity Those words 
agitated 'the crowd, and in low plaintive ^nes they repeated, 
Our father, our protecting deity.” And he, tempering his 
fierceness with as kingly a benignity, as if he still swayed the 
imperial sceptre^, continued, My death was a fit one for the 
leader of lawless and abandoned men, banished from civil so- 
ciety, and possessing no virtue, save the contempt of death.” 
“Lo !” cried Tully; ^fwhat astonishing effects that single* virtue 
has produced I This is the place of refuge of those outlawed 
^vagrants, who, when suyected to thy control, founded a city, 
as thou seest, eternal !” Romulus slowly surveyed the scene, 
and exclaimed, “ Yes ! such is the power of wise institutions; 
they transmute the worst characters into the noblest.” Then 
silently, and not without wonder, he observed how much more 
extensive and splendid the city had become since his death ; and 
resting one hand on his spear, the other on his large sword, his 
stern features kindled with exultation. He looked first at the 
Capitoline near by, and then at the Alban Hill, the kingdom of 
his ancestors. . The spectres were silent with respect,' and when 
he had satisfied his curiosity he turned, and perceiving me, cried. 
Who is this intrepid mortal, who quails not before our fierce 
aspect !” I am,” I answered, an Italian, and a lover of an- 
tiquity.” Ha.s my name reached your countrymen?” said he. 

Not only mine,” I replied, but all other nations : thy renown 
is so vivid, ^that it seems to render ' thee our contemporary.” 
Since my own Rome,” said he, still towers above the scath 
of time, thou canst not be- ignorant of the events that have 
marked her career. And none here, save thee, can unveil to me 
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the mutations of fortune she has undergone since the day I de- 

* * , * , 

scended to this silent abode.'^ 1 replied : Royal shade 1 this 

soil is thine, and I who stind before thee on the Palatine, owe 

thee fealty. As far as my uncouth speech will admit, I am 

ready to satisfy thy wishes.” Then that long array of centuries 

expanded before me, and their countless incidents crowded upon 

my recollection, in number and magnitude beyond the reach of 

the most capacious intellect to unfold with due elo(|uence ; but 

the awful presence in which I stood, and the profound attention 

of the mighty throng that awaited my narrative, roused me to 

the endeavour; - Awhile I collected my thoughts in silence^ and 

then thus .began. ' 

• . . 

, ■ » • 

IIW 1 I I 1- ~ - ' ■ . . M 

CONFERE17CE II. ‘ 

• ^ 

The author at the request of Romulus, gives a compendious account uf the 
history of Rome from the time of h^ dea^. 

Aiter thy death six kings reigned in succession, the last of 
whom so disgusted the people with his' pride and tyranny, that 
he was dethroned.” Quirinus started : “ What,” said I, " were 
thy people to suffer and endure like slaves ?” !l^en I related the 
haughty oppression, the dissolute lives, and indomitable pride of " 
the race of the Tarquins : this soothed the irritated shade, and 
after a pensive silence he ejaculated, A king to die in exile ! 
he should have perished in the field, or by the stabs of traitors !” 
AlJis, that there should ever be worthless kings !” I- replied, 
or that the good should bo mortal !” Romulus with - a smilo 
asked me, what emboldened me to. express such fearless senti- 
inents-.” Thy presence,” I replied, this spot, the very air I 
breathe.” Proceed,” ' ho cried, " I find thou art worthy of 
communing with us and, inspirited by his ' praise I thus re- 
sumed : The monarchy once destroyed, the . love of liberty 

arose, and gave birth to the most renowned and astonishing re- 
■ public that has' ever existed. While the krngs^ thy successors, 
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in two centuries and a half, waging continual and obstinate wars 
against the neighbouring nations, had only obtained a dominion 
so narrow, that a dove might have erossed it from one confine to 
another, without resting her wing, the Komans, once free and 
fighting for themselves, not for a master, in the same space of 
time subjugated' all Italy. They then extended their conquests 
to the Euphrates,' the Tigris, and ^ the farthest regions of Asia; 
to the Western Ocean, to thee unknown, to the frozen pole, and 
to -the sterile and burning sands of Lybia. . This stretch of em- 
pire even comprised the shores of -Troy, from -whose burning 
walls thy pious ancestor was obliged to fly, the prey oi Grecian 
artifice, as if to evince that magnanimous natures cannot be 
humbled by fortune, but arise more glorious from the struggle. 
But as nothing is perfect, nothing on earth free from decline and 
decay, intestine dissensions between the Senate and the people, 
shook this fair state until their irrevocable violence finally over- 
whelmed her. Civil discord arrayed citizen against citizen, mu- 
tual severities frenzied them into a thirst for retributary slaugh- 
ter, and drunk with blood, rather than wearied with ‘bloodshed, 
they bowed their necks to the yoke imposed upon them by the 
ambitious. 

That very nation that slew thee, 0^ Bomulus and father ! 
because thou wast too haughty in bearing, and who banished ig- 
nominiously a dynasty of their princes, could afterwards humbly 
bend under the iron scourge of an unparalleled despotism. The 
lofty Romans endured not only one tyrant, but many in succes- 
sion, until they became the scorn of the monsters who wore the 
crown. One of them (^Tiberius) j put to death all. his relatives, 

' and then boasted that like Priam he had survived- his kindred. 
The. Senate, formerly termed an assembly of sovereigns^ was now 
.called by him, in bitter derision, his herd of slaves; and they 
seemed by their base 'Compliances, to stud^to dese.rve the name; 
while in obsequious respect to their master they outraged every 
natural right, and sanctioned abhorrent outrages in the name 
of the law. Rendered cowardly by guilt, these kings dared 
not to dwell in this pala^, but retired to distant islands, where 
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they were inaccessible, invisible, and implacable; there they 
dragged out their miserable * decrepitude in sensual delights. 
The tribe of spies and delators, found , a ready mart in their 
universal suspicions ; and so large were the rewards attached to 
this iniquitous traffic, that the ties of the natural charities were 
dissolved, the brother betrayed the sister, the son dragged to 
judgment the innocent father. Wouldst thou believe it, 0 
mighty Quirinus I thy palace was changed by one tyrant ( Ca- 
ligula) into a public brothel, from which he received as a tri-‘ 
bute the price of the common depravity. Canst thou credit it ! 
he even created his horse high priest. This madness may seem 
incredible, but it is still more incredible how a great and power- 
ful empire . should for four years have endured this despicable 
sovereign. The throne was next occupied by one so stolid and 
senseless ( Claudius) j that he could not even remember his vic- 
tims, and a second time condemned them. He was tolerated by 
the Homans for fifteen years. The next to whom the sanguinary 
sceptre devolved (iVero), becoming suspicious of his aunt and 
his brother, despatched them with poison, and assassinated his 
own mother. FeFodous even in his love, he murdered his empress, 
to crown in her stead, one in the caprice of the moment more 
pleasing, and this in turn he strangled with his own hand. This 
monster also pursued his atrocious' course for fifteen years. Thou 
seest that a blind fatality raised to the throne wretches unworthy 
of crouching as'a footstool at the feet of a good and just mo- 
narch. One despot reigned here (^Domitian)^ who while enemies 
were harassing the empire with insulting attacks, retired to his 
gilded chambers far from the heroic perils of war, and- amused 
himself \yith throwing dice and catching flies. Another, his 
successor [Commodiis)^ shut himself up in this palace, with 
three hundred concubines, filled the city with executions, and' 
left the care of the empire to the army, who now,' instead of 
combating the enemies of Home, turned their arms against her 
citizens.” At this, Homulus clasped his forehead, and I saw 
his tears fall upon his breast. Weep then 1 brave Quirinus !” 
I exclaimed, “ for the fate of thy city deserves these tears. In 
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those times of which I tell thee, another cruel tyrant arose 
(Caroca/^a),* who frequently attempted the life of his father that 
he might reign the sooner,' and when on the throne put to death 
his wife, and murdered his brother on the bosom of their mother, 
whose sheltering arms were no protection against the dagger of 
the fratricide. ‘After this dark tragedy, the crown of royalty was 
placed upon the brows of a boy {Heliogabdlus)^ a priest of the 
sun, who, as a pretended offering to that luminary, immolated 
youths selected from' the noblest families of Italy. Nature 
seemed weary of producing monsters for the throne, and the 
sceptre came next to be intrusted to' a child' (Aferantier), wha 
amused himself by turning the large gardens of the palace into 
an aviary for twenty thousand birds : So that Kome, which had 
been so tremendous in power, and a nation formidable to the 
whole earth, became a mark for the scorn and contempt of the 
world, and the sport of tyrants.'^ 

The Quirites wore sunk in this abject slavery for more than 
two centuries and a half. Continual encroachments were made 
on their frontiers^ and a torrent of invasion was perpetually threat- 
ening to ovenvhelm them. The discipline of the army was re- 
laxed, the soldiery was depraved and venal, and the nation no 
longer animated by the pride of conquest. And ^ the stagnant 
waters corrupt in the fenny marsh, so the lethargic calm of in- 
anition. and servitude prepared the dissolution of the empire, 
and its final . destruction. “ But what exclaimed Romulus, 
in- all that lino of kings were there none wise and valiant 
There werc,^^ I humbly rejoined; but the efforts of the good 
could not compensate for the .evils inflicted by. all others.^^ 
** But,^'. said he, the empire being extensive and absolute, it 
must have had at command a great military power.'^ I replied, 
There was an army, but its principal employment was the 
murder of the sovereign who did not satisfy its avidity by 
bounties, and the support of another more favourable to its 
rapacity.^^' Awhile he stood wrapped. in thought, and then re- 
marked, It were strange if such a government should long 
continue ; it must have soon perished.^' I repli^, “ the gi- 
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gantic Roman empire declined gradually : it became the prey 
of the barbarians and of numberless petty despots, whom, per- 
haps, the same day saw arise and perish. Rome, at length, un- 
certain whom to obey, and convulsed with anarchy, beheld the 
savage Scythians advancing to her very gates, defying her 
power, and insulting her with menaces. Then, even^ O sad 
mischance ! one of her emperors ( FaZermn), taken prisoner by 
the distant Parthians, was condemned for life to the ignominious' 
degradation of stooping his forehead to the earth, whenever his 
conqueror mounted his horse, and allowing him to place his 
foot upon his prostrate neck.^^ At this they broke forth into 
lamentations, and cries of grief and rage. I heard muttered im- 
precations and the clash of arms. I pa\ised, hesitating to pro- 
ceed, but Romulus motioned me to continue. ' 

^^It was not .enough for the barbarians," I resumed, ^^£o 
trample thus upon one who had never turned from the foe in 
battle. After his too tardy death, cruel even to his remains, they 
flayed him, suspended the miserable trophy in a 'temple, and' 
exultingly pointed it out to the Roman envoys." ' The shades 
listened to the story of this sad reverse in mournful silence; the 
bitter recital, drew fix>m them only audible sighs. I noticed, 
nevertheless, that Brutus, Atticus, Tully, and other great repub- 
licans, heard my account with no sign of agitation. This, em- 
boldened me, and yielding to the current of my feelings, I ex- 
claimed, Bo you mumur that one of your kings should grace 
the victory of your enemies, when so many of theirs were 
humbled here in your triumphal processions ?" And I pointed 
to the road at the foot of the hill that leads to the lofty Capitol. 
The allusion cheered the warrior phantoms. The multitude 
received it silently, as if accustomed to allow, a liberal freedom 
of opinion and discussion. ' But the royal mandate of Quirinus 
prevailed ; he sternly commanded thAt I should be suffered to 
continue my. na^tive, uninterrupted, and I therefore thus re- 
sumed. ' - ’ ^ 

** Finally, the immense empire, exhausted and distracted by 
^e attacks of numerous hordes, either from the frozen north, or 
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the forests and deserts of. Asia, was too extensive and too un- 
settled to be maintained under a single sceptre ; it was,, therefore, 
separated into two grand divisions, the Eastern and Western. 
This remained the scat of empire for the west, and in a rival 
city, erected on the shores of the Hellespont, and’ which, fierce 
and populous, still preserves a commanding aspect, was the 
throne, of the oriental monarchs established. But this ample 
dominion, rent in twain, was like some tall ’ mountain shattered 
by an earthquake, through the cleft mass of which mining tor- 
rents rush unimpeded. She. became an object of general attack 
and devastation. Little carest thou, O Quirinus I to know what 
usurpers and conquerors subjugated her provinces : it is the fate 
of Italy and her vicissitudes of fortune thou wouldst learn. 

• Know then that she was overrun by barbarians, who had issued 
from the rocks and snows of the pole ; and.she became subjected 
to their rule. But thy city, unwrecked in all the tempestuous 
overthrow, from. the injuries of war, or fire, and barbarian in- 
vaders, arose, as was ever her destiny, the most glorious of all, 
and that by means that neither thou nor any who hear me can 
discover- by unassisted conjecture. This empire, so obscure of 
origin, was rendered great by the force of superior hardihood 
and virtue ; but this was an operation of mere human power. 
Her second sway is the effect of an influence celestial and eternal, 
unparalleled in history, and which tiie experience of ages has 
proved incorruptible. It bears the stamp of a divine origin in 
its establishment and progress : founded by no physical effort, 
diffused by no usurpation, and confirmed by the spontaneous 
consent of mankind. Monarchs have endowed it witl^ posses- 
sions, and enrich ,it with tribute ; the nations of the earth are 
submitted by its pacific persuasions and promises, more effeet- 
ually than by your violence and warfare. No armies enforce 
its decrees ; without a struggle its secure dominion awes to sub- 
mission j and that peaceful poverty and humility, which detract 
from the energy of other institutions, is the only strength of 
this. Victorious rulers and conquered nations receive its man- 
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dates bumble revereooej and the- migbty and. noble es- 
pouse the cause and advance its interests^' with a zeal unfelt by 
your vassal princes and allied kings.” 


CONFERENCE HI. 

• ^ m ' 

Romulus and Numa debate whether arms or religious institutions had 

most advanced the empire. 

Ks 1 paused for a moment, a phantom, who, seated on the 
base' of an ancient oolumn, had been listening with de^ attenion, 
arose, and throwing aside the priestly veil that covered his head, 
exclaimed, If this empire be such as it is described,, by me and 
by me alone was it founded.” ' Romulus, grimly surveying him 
asTcance, cried, Who art thou, daring scorner, who would arro- 
gate’ to thyself my gloiy He low^’ed his spear as he spoke, 
and the placid shade he had.addressed, remarkable by his flowing 
beard and serious and pious countenance, calmly answered : . 
<< Peace I great Quirinus I arms are useless here : sage and un- 
impassioned argument must be our only weapon. I am he who, 
after thy tragical death, succeeded to the throne ; my name is 
Numa.” At this name the deepest silence pervaded the crowd ; 
as^if all were fearful of losing the words of wisdom that might 
full from his lips : even Romulus, sharing in the general senti- 
ment of veneration, silently reversed his spear. Then Numa 
thus proceeded : ‘^From the words of this mortal, it is evident 
that the present power of our city springs from religious institu- 
tions, and owes its development to a reverence of religion.- ‘And 
it' was I, who, abolishing thy savage discipline and encouraging 
mHd and peaceful customs, taught . men the utility of 'equity, 
and allured them to virtuous actions by religious duties, by the 
dread of punishment hereafter, and the inspiring hope of fhture 
rewards. 1 had , received from thee a people brave, but bar- 
barous, flerce, extortionate, and depredatory; placing ambition, 
as tiiou hadst taught, in aggressions on other nations, which ten- 
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dered necessary a state of continual warfare, and they considered 
success, as the work of chance, that conquest constituted excel- 
lence, and strength, right. Though thy institutions seemed ad- 
mirable, yet I discovered in them such sources of evil, as must 
infallibly ensure their dissolution. Without the salutary- re- 
straints of religion, no nation can he long happy at home, or 
fortunate in enterprise. The human heart, when not softened 
and regulated by the dictates of a high morality, may be intrepid 
in the field, and indefatigable in the pursuit of fame, but is ever • 
harsh, cruel, and un tractable. I called olF the Romans from 
the slaughter of their neighbors, and'without extinguishing their 
love of glory, so tempered and directed it, that instead of ex- 
tending theiis limits, they strove 'to complete their city, and, 
before they attempted to impose laws on others, to form and es- 
tablish their own. Under thy iron sceptre, .all were in*. arms 
against them, to extirpate them like a den of venomous serpents. 
By their insufferable" arrogance they ctfuld not preserve an ally ; 
and they must have finally fallen victims to the general hatred and 
terror they inspired. Ta my successors T left them submissive 
to the laws, respected by other nations,* revering the gods, faith- 
ful to their engagements, cherished by all — by none suspected.. 
Their promises were credited, their anger deprecated, their suc- 
cesses applauded, and their calamities compassioned. So with 
nations as witli individuals, the broad basis of confirmed integrity 
is to be first formed, ere illustrious exploits arc attempted.^' 

Romulus r fiercely rejoined, while his cuirass vibrated on his 
-breast with the violence of his emotion : “ Thou crowned priest ! 
who daring to prate to me of justice and law, of morals and re- 
ligion, wouldst audaciously instruct me on the art of governing ; 
me who formed thy throne, — say, thou peaceful sovereign, what 
were thy triumphs “ One alone,*' Numa calmly answered, 
“ to be termed the father of my people." 

^^Boust on," Romulus scornfully cried, ^Uhou swordle.ss mon- 
arch ! and tell us how many acres thou didst add to thy king- 
• dom." ^^None,", Numa slowly replied, which I regret not; 
-my only glory was a long and peaceful reign. But what then ! 
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is it less arduous to render a nation of odious usurpers prosperous, 
than,- in the first instance, td establish them ?• I made thy con- 
quests valid; reconciled thy hated people to their numerous 
enemies ; made the land an asylum to every stranger ; sanctified 
these walls, polluted by the murder of thy brother, and converted 
thy troop of fierce robbers into an assembly of heroes. To blot 
out the former evil renown of thy city, and to accustom my sub- 
jects to a virtuous regularity of principle and conduct, which 
would render them formidable in war, respected in peace — this 
was the aim of my policy. Proud founder ! presume not that I 
preferred tranquil peace to glorious peril through base cowardice; 
to one who nourished in his breast the most exalted sentiments, 
that bravery will scarcely be denied which the lowest being may 
inherit. I restrained, not destroyed martial ardour, and ,could 
make glory consistent with equity. I know that the, throne I 
left to my successors was far more revered than thine ; and if, as 
this mortal tells us, our empire still exists, not by arms but by 
the love of things sacred and divine, and the observance of the 
rites of religion, who will deny that, from remote ages, I have 
prepare her high destinies I” And I am* certain,” hoarsely 
exclaimed Romulus, that Rome derives from her arms the re- 
spect still awarded to her : the memory of her ancient valour 
preserves her iu her present degradation. If a warrior, grown 
old, brandishes his sword with his feeble and failing hand, and 
stiffened sinews, the recollection of his former prowess and 
streligth- is suflScient to render his anger dreaded. Arms are 
power ; they alone endow it with attributes that win the applause, 
or excite the fear and wonder of mankind. Thy policy may have 
maintained the city in peace, but it was a dastard repose, a 
policy such as weak tyrants use to lead the people like a flock 
intimidated by thunder; a deception scorned and despised by 
bold and magnanimous princes.” And having spoken thus, he 
deliberS,teIy turned away to avoid further discussion. “ But,” 
said Numa, calmly pursuing his course ; where is thy boasted 
noble generosity to fly thus from a difference of opinion ? How- 
harsh and despotic art thou to wish to shackle thought, that freest 
of all agents !” 
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Quirinus then returned, and Numa laying his hand upon his 
glittering lance, asked him, Can this alone support an empire?^' 
But he drew back the spear from his touch, as if indignant that 
any hand but his own should appro4ch it. ^^Tell me,^^ said 
Numa, whether the strength of a nation consists in the king, 
or in his subjects V* Romulus, frowning sternly, replied, A 
king individually, is but a man; the power of a pcople is in an 
army trained to execute Jiis will. Indeed thy questions prove 
thee a king who was never at the head of an army.^^ Numa, 
undisturbed by the taunt, continued, “ Since the only strength of 
a king is the docility of his subjects, the more numerous they 
are and the more obedient, the greater his power.” ^MYell 
then,” interrupted Romulus, a royal personage, by being fore- 
most in every act of energy and courage, excites the admiration 
of his subjects ; so gaining their confidence and submission, the 
flock naturally follow a faithful shepherd.” But the calls for 
obedience in the subject,” replied Numa, are many and various, 
and often run counter to the corrupt inclinations of the human 
heart, and require the constraint of force, or the persuasion of 
opinion.” Probably,” said Quirinus, smiling in derision, ^^thou 
. hadst in reserve a treasury of recondite doctrines for the forma- 
tion of an admirable code, by the insinuating persuasions and 
logical deductions of which, disorders at home were to -be re- 
strained, and attacks parried from abroad. But as for me, I had 
no other rule, than the sword in the catnp, and the axe in the 
city.^^ Numa answered, Enemies may be repelled, and male- 
factors despatched by force ; but can force instil a patriot fervour, 
or the love of glory'; can it teach temperance, or inspirit to bear 
the fatigues, and privations of war, or incline individuals to suffer 
for the ^e of the general ,good ? But real power consists in 
these virtues, without which others decline and languish, like 
plants deprived of air and light.” True,” replied Romulus, 
but all those virtues are the offspring of valour, for conquest, 
which valour obtains, gives glory and diffuses plenty.” Thou 
art deceived ;” interrupted Numa, for as no nation can give the 
army a full and complete payment from its own resources, it 
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must look for this to the revenues afforded by conquests: these 
are uncertain, and even when great, if equally divided, would 
form too small a portion for each soldier. The provinces, they 
have won with their blood, are enjoyed .by the king alone j the 
army,, destroyed as it must be, by its very victories, reaps but 
little advantage from its’ acquisitions; a state; therefore, to be 
provided with fighting*nien, must inspire the youth of the country 
with a desire to die in her cause. Now tell me by what mighty 
lever our citizens were exalted by thee to this contempt of death, 
and generous heroism. Certainly not by that of compulsion ; it 
would have, made ’but a dastard troop of ’slaves; ever ready for • 
flight.^^ What darcst thou to say !’^ exclaimed llomulus, my 
army was brave, for it was eager for glory ^^Then,^^ cried 
Numa, it was neither the thirst of gold nor .the hope of plunder, 
but the love of renown that actuated thy warriors to their noble 
efforts ; but this renown, what is it but public sentiment, a some- 
thing impalpable and intellectual, the rumour of words from ear 
to car ? Lo ! from thy own concessions it is seen, that the most 
efficient impulse to thy legions was a moral feeling, that looked 
for a moral reward, for the guerdon of - opinion. Force alone, 
therefore, is insufficient for the government of mankind. The 
mightiest monarch must ever be less agile than his steeds, less 
fleet than his hounds, less sturdy than his oxen. He cannot rule 
by personal strength, but he sways the multitude by mental’ ex- 
cellence, and by submitting their faculties to the discipline of 
religion. Extraordinary means are required to bend the human • 

• mind to this unnatural ductility. When I have reflected on 
ancient nations, and those of my own times that rose to great- 
ness, I have invariably perceived, that in the ordinary affairs of 
life, they were regulated by the laws and the light of reason, but 
in their measures of difficulty and moment, th6y were guided by 
the jevcaled will of the gods. The straitened limits of civil 
institutions are scarcely equal to the. mutual necessities of the 
soldier and the citizen ; while majestic temples, sacred hymns, 
solemn rites, invocations of the gods, the dread of future punish- 
ment and the hope of eternal happiness, exalt the mind with so 
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lofty an enthusiasm, and submit the passions to so perfect a con- 
trol, that the rugged asperities in the path of austere virtue become 
unheeded; and, forgetful of himself, man then is mindful only 
of his country. .1 checked the savage egotism and obstinacy of 
thy people by threats of the wrath of heaven, until the fear of 
its ample chastisements withhel(Hhem from violence and injustice.. 
This triumph once obtained, I directed them by the voice of holy 
o^les to noble enterprises ; thus by secret springs bending their 
stubborn natures to the support of the individual and general 
good.^' 

Komulus, with downcast eyes, listened as if lost in thought. 
At length he exelaimed ; Thou didst delude thy subjects with 
visions ! how worthy Of a sovereign to deceive his people -with 
• the tricks of a necromancer I As for me, I was' foremost in 
fight, and none could equal me in temperance, endure greater 
fatigue, or support exertion longer. I devoted each day of my 
life, to the advancement of our glory ; to be the father of my 
pec^le, and terrible in war, .was my only policy.. By this, in 
the midst of a desert solitude, I founded, an unrivalled nation, 
and collected a formidable army, which the neighbouring na^ 
tions, trained to war, in vain strove to withstand. • But thou — 
what hast thou done V* I bade Jove share in my councils,” 
replied Numa, “ and, inspired by heaven, promised eternal empire 
to the Romans. ' Ye shades-of my descendants I unfold to him 
the history of your progressive greatness ; for that I Igiow by 
my institutions your country has been illustrated, and to them 
owes ijbs duration.”- So saying, he replaced the sacerdotal veil 
on his venerable forehead, and with placid dignity seated himself 
apart on the prostrate shaft of a marble column. 

Komulus gazed upon Um awhile in surprise at the words he 
had just uttered ; and then, as he began to question the shades, 
inquisitive to ascertain the real nature and effects of tiie wisdom 
of Numa, Mark TuUy drew near> and related in his admirable 
manner, the sage institutions of Numa, and their acknowledged 
utility in swaying Uie minds of the vulgar, and rendering them 
strong in the love and practice of virtue and justice. In an- 
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swer, the royal and proud-spirited phantom exclaimed, with a 
sigh Yes ! I left a great field of honour for my successor to 
reap ; loyal as brave myself, I thought deception and stratagem 
unnecessary, and therefore was I slain.^f Grieve not, 0 Qui- 
rinus I” cried Tully, so identified with this empire is thy re- 
nown, that nothing can obscure it; and while benign Numa, by 
indirect means confirmed thy designs, and perpetuated their pro- 
gress, he is not thy rival, hut the associate of thy glory. And 
the experience of all ages assures us, that nJitions flourish best 
where a perfect concord exists between the civil power and the 
observance of religion.^^ ' , ' 

Numa, when this sentiment was expressed, raised his head, 
and (^claimed, Wise and fortunate, indeed,- are such as main- 
tain so excellent a harmony : there every member of soeiety is 
subservient to his country ; all his faculties are voluntarily de- 
voted to her, and what no force can restrain, his free will — it is 
here to command. A sovereign who can thus rule the minds of 
his people, wields a power whose might is incalculable.^^ He 
had no sooner spoken than he -vanished, and the congregated 
shades on every side murmured ejaculations of sorrow on be- 
holding their revered Nulua replunge into eternal darkness. 
Romulus then gave a glance at his* Own formidable spear, and 
vigorously placing his foot upon it, broke it in tw'o,^and flung 
the shivered fragments in despiteful rage upon the ground: Go.K' 

said he, in a hollow tone, go, thou rod. of my oppressive sway, 
a wand in the hand of another has had thrice thy power ! Why 
have I returned to find .my city flourish under other auspices 
than mine ! And thou, inhabitaht of earth I who art not dis- 
mayed by dur presence, if ever thou relate to the living this 
wondrous meeting, tell them that I sought my Rome, found her, 
and knew her not!” He was- departing, when the m-ountain 
groaned as with the shock of an earthquake. The earth opened 
beneath the,angry spectre, and with a deep sigh, he plunged .in 
it, covering his face with his vizor. The shades gathered the 
fragments of that lance by which he had founded nn empire, and 
silently displayed them to each other. 
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CONFEKENGE IV. 

f \ 

... 

Lament of the Shades npon the ruins ; the punishment of Nero. - 

BtTT when' the tumult had a little subsided, I saw a shade ad- 
vance whom I knew not : he gazed at .the mountain, then threw 
a capacious glance over the vicinage. At times he stopped and 
pinked up some sculptured fragments of ancient marbles^ or 
strove to tear from the soil the herbs that grew among them ; 
then turning to me, he exclaimed, “ Why is the Palatine thus 

I 

outraged, the hill that witnessed the birth of an empire, the mi- 
raculous commencement of a greatness still more miraculous ? 
This is the sacred site of the Lupercalian Grotto, where the royal 
twins found so wonderful a shelter ; and here grew the i‘umin£d 
plant, a touching object of recollection ! Yonder was the mag- 
nificent temple of Apollo, and there the houses of Scaurus, the 
independent Gracchi, and the eloquent M. Tullius. Alas I scarce 
a vestige remains of the marble altars and noble monuments, 
overgrown by the rank herbage, and buried in the clods of the 
glebe These lamentations were echoed by .others from the 
crowd, and the spectre chancing to mark an empty urn, thus 
continued, Here our remains were consigned to the earth, and 
now our dust is the sport of the, winds." Another, sighing, 
exclsdmed, Here are huts of the husbandman, erected of broken 

tablets, covered with sepulchral inscriptions and with ornaments 
of tombs. The ruthless spade is driven into the soil of this hiU 
filled with our bones, to force a growth on its breast of delicacies 
for your tables. The dull labourer breaks the chiselled marble 
on which a disconsolate husband has striven to transmit to pos- 
terity the name and the virtues of an adored wife. Ah !• ye 
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spoUs, spared so long by time, now to undergo such neglect, and 
ruin On another side a plaintive voice exclaimed : Lo, 

those waters that flowed through spacious conduits to supply the 
cisterns of the Gymnasium and the reservoirs of the thermal 
baths, now lose themselves in idle and unknown channels. The 
lofty cypress waves over deserted ruins, and penetrates its roots 
into chambers which have not witnessed the rays of the sun for 
ages. The ground is strewn with columns. of Asiatic marble; 
and their pediments are broken and dispersed, as if the earth 
refused their burthen. Those' which, escaping the devastation, 
still rise among the ruins of this palace, are only landmarks to 
the general desolation.^' Then one, more haughty than the rest, 
exclaimed, as he surveyed me, “ Why have you not extinguished 
every spark of our ancient greatness, and . destroyed every trace' 
of our glory, that this might be a bleak solitude, only resound- 
ing with the howling of wolves." 

I heard their bitter complaints in. compassionate silence, for 
the sad occasionT could not be denied. Weary at length of que- 
rulous lamentation, they discontinued their complaints. Then, 
Tully, turning to the east, said to me, Yonder I mark the Al- 
ban Hill declining towards the sea ; the Tiburtine, the happy 
abode of my friend Flaccus ; and there is my own pleasant 
Tusculum. Hail, ye delightful retreats, where, in the midst of 
the civil tenapest, we enjoyed the calm pleasures of study !" 
Then turning his eye southward, he gazed steadfastly on the 
valley belpw the Palatine,. with evident astonishment and sur- 
prise. I asked him what arrested his attention,, and he ex- 
claimed : Is it not there that the ^at circus stood ?" Yes," 

I answered ; but even those T7ell versed in the laborious study 
of. antiquities can scarcely distinguish the site. We have ob- 
tain^ some, idea of its form, its' altars,.its obelisks, its goals, and 
the manner and magniflcence of the games, from tradition and 
coins : with these slight guides we have made strict search 
for the scarce relics' of the spacious circus." Tully mournfully 
exclaimed, How sad the silence where formerly the shouts of 
t^ee hundred thousand spectators rent the air I" 
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Sympathising in the grief of this great spirit, I rejoined, All 
the remains of Koman grandeur seem the sport 'of a’ capricious 
destiny that subjects them to the strangest transformations. We 
"hnow well, although born so long after thee, that on this side of 
the Palatine, that faces the circus, stood the rustic cabin of Romu- 
lus, built of reeds and thatched with straw, and long preserved 
in memory of the simplicity of primitive manners. Near it 
grew that shrub, which according to ancient story, was reverenced 
as his lance that had taken root, budded, and flourished. But 
these relics of the' modest humility and courage of that king, 
were burned with disdain by vile tyrants, )^ho raised here a 
paJace equal to their pride/' At these words the shade^of Oc- 
tavian came forward : I am he," said he, “ who found Rome 

built of stone, and ’left her of marble. What sayest thou of the 
pomp of tyrants ? Were the people in want of homes, because 
I ornamented the seat of empire with' lofty and substantial edi- 
fices? Was* the.hilcr of this broad kingdom to dwell in the 
cabin of Romulus ? And who erected this palace ? my subjects ; 
.then complain no more that' a monarch restored to its sources the 
wealth he derived in tribute. If thou must bewail, blame only 
rapacious princes, who, unlike the generous’ that munificently 
diff’use what they are obliged to withdraw from the people, grasp 
always at more, and make no restitution." I restrained 'the 
answer that rose to my lips, through my awe of the illustrious 
emperor ; but I could not refrain from marvelling at'the haughty 
eahhly pride that still clung to a spiritual essence. Marcus 
Tullius, like • a pure and penetrating intelligence, divined my 
thoughts : Silence is best," said he, for the pride and the 

thirst of praise that have been pampered so long, become insatiate, 
immoderate, and beyond the control, of reason." At this, Mar- 
cus Brutus indignantly exclaimed, Is then the example of his 
uncle, whom I prostrated, of no avail to soften his obdurate 
pride ? But it were beneath me to contend with a tyrant, when 
the stroke of death has already anticipated mine/' He .turned 
away' and retired. 
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Meanwhile the ghosts were gathering to the eastern declivity 
of the hill over the valley of the Celian, and were plunging 
into every glen and hollow, in search of some trace of the vast 
structures that once stood there, when a loud groan struck my 
ear. Turning to the side -from which it came, I perceived a 
spectre of a sullen and sinister aspect, who with ruJG&an violence, • 
insulted the shades around him ; and exclaimed, What ! is 
there not a trace of my gilded palace, nor of my lofty statue ! 
Here it towered a majestic Colossus, and now I cannot find even 
one stone of the pedestal V* While he spoke, I was scrutinizing 
his features, and needed no_assistance to discovCT that they were 
those of Nero the matricide ; and recalling to mind the atrocity 
of his life*, I was astonished beyond expression at the arrogance 
of his complaints. Dost thou complain,^^ I said, placing myself 
before hitn, thou butcher of thy subjects, that a monument 
erected by thy own vain folly, in defiance of their hate,[is now, 
crumbled into dust ? Why, it- amazes me, that in a land once 
the asylum .of liberty, it should ever have been erected, or was 
not overthrown and destroyed in some sudden burst of popular 
indignation. Had thy hateful image remained, its preservation 
could be justified by no other, motive than that of holding it as a 
mark of eternal execration. But fortune, sporting with thy In- 
sane desire of glory, made that same Colossus serve to bear the 
several busts of thy successors. The first removed the. head pf 
thy statue to fix upon it a model of his own j his in turn yielded 
to the next; and thus to tyrant after tyrant, the capitation of 
thy statue was the aim of an invidious and stolid emulation.” 
At these words the spectre measured me askance, with his eye, 
unsubstantial as it was, still sparkling with the fire of his ancient 
malevolence. That threatening glance' seemed to enkindle in 
me the consciousness of my independence, and I determined that 
not even the long silence of the grave should protect him from 
deserved rebuke. I therefore intrepidly continued, But thou 
needest not lament that time has erased thy image from marble, 
for a greater and more durable monument than palace or statue 
remains in the record of thy crimes. Murderer of thy mother 
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and thy wife I of thy brother and thy tutor! — these are .thy 
claims to perpetual infamy!” The. phantom shuddered with 
rage, and the shades pressed in throngs around him, assailing 
him with contumely. Some showed him the. mortal wounds 
with which they had been mangled by his order, others made 
their blood sprinkle upon him, and' he seeined in the midst of 
their taunts and menaces to suffer (for the wicked are always 
wretched) the misery of the damned. Then there pressed through ‘ 
the crowd of his tormentors a female phantom, her face pale and 
haggard, her hair dishevelled, but her step majestical ; and a 
dark mantle, like the pall of the bier, was folded around her. 
In her right hand she held writhing serpents, and in the other, 
a lighted torch, whose blood-red glare tinged every object it fell 
upon, with a sanguine hue. When she had reached the base 
despot, who trembled in her presence, she vehemently cast some 
of the serpents upon his breast, and they penetrated into it as 
we see the greedy earthworms glide into the soil that is loosened 
by the ploughshares The tortured wretch groaned deeply, and 
a smile of horrid satisfaction crossed the features of the revenge- 
full phantom. To increase his agony, she extinguished hef 
torch on his heart, and inflamed it through every fibre. Ho 
howled in anguish at the burning wound, and betook himself 
to flight’ with frantic swiftness ; but the avenging fury pursued 
him, lashing him with her snaky scourge. I followed them 
with my eyes till they reached the extensive ruins of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, when both vanished. Who is that fiendish 
spirit ?” said I to one near me. It is his murdered mother,” 
was the reply. And no penance,”' said the shade, 'seeing that 
I was affected, can atone for his_ crime.”' I felt inclined, 
however, to palliate the offence in compassion of the fearful ex- 
tremity of the punishment. The shade, perceiving in me the 
struggle of pity, exclaimed, “ He is unworthy commiseration !” 
and turned away, in lofty disdain of my weaker nature. 
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CONFERENCE V. < . 

f . ” • 

At the Colisjeum, the Forum, and the Mammertine Prisons. 

•The shades murmuring in tones that resembled the bollow 
Rojse of- the waves, expressed their hatred and horror of the 
matricide ; and following the fugitives, they entered at lengt.h 
the vast ruins of the wonderful amphitheatre. Night had now 
completed the half of her silent course. The unclouded moon 
beamed from the zenith, and her light, floating over the immense 
pile of tha-Colisaeum, defined its form, broadly but faintly, and 
touched it into bolder relief where the illumined exterior was 
contrasted with the spacious vomitories, and the deep obscurity 
within the arcades. . The low night breeze waved the tangled 
wild plants and ivy over the crumbling walls ; and the dark starry 
nzure, seen through the ruinous arches, was like lustrous sapphire. 
The spectres, like a countless flock of wild doves, descending and 
resting on some rustic thatch, disseminated themselves over the 
vast edifice ; and traversed the vaulted galleries and empty pas- 
sages until they reached the topmost arch. I-remained in the 
centre of the arena, contemplating the admirable spectacle. Tully 
was with me, and not far the ever cheerful Pomponius, the 
stem Brutus, the gay Horace, and all that train of Roman friends, 
with amiable and fear-dispelling demeanour. Suddenly there 
' broke upon my ear a lament from , various mingled voices, 
complaining that the edifice had lost every trace of its ancient 
magnificence, and that not the least sign appeared of the con- 
tinuance of the memorable games so long celebrated on its arena. 
Then the shades of the vulgar, impatient and indignant, thronged 
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around me, reproaching me for the barbarous desolation of the 
mighty structure, thus plundered and despoiled of its splendour, 
and left to decay. 

I listened awhile humbly and patiently ; but stung at length 
by the haughty severity of their reproaches, I determined to de- 
fend our age, and I thus replied : “ For what was this stupendous 
mass erected, at the command of your despots, and by the hands 
of wretched slaves and prisoners ? There are the dens whence 
issued the half-famished and voracious lions, bought with such 
sums of gold from the African hunters. On this spot, infamous 
by all the pangs and slaughter it has witnessed, human beings, 
for the sport of their fellow-men, were compelled to offer them- 
selves to the talons of the lion. Here for your delight, ran the 
panting tiger, crushing in his rabid jaws the quivering limbs of 
his human victims : like you, pleased with this horrible repast. 
Not a grain of this sand but has drunk blood in those slaughters, 
fit only for savage contemners of the sufferings of humanity. 
Here, as the gladiator expired, you, skilful in distinguishing the 
various modes of the last agony, roared your applause, if he sunk 
and died in a graceful attitude, but hooted his convulsions with 
inhuman scoffs. And as if the common hazards of the gladia- 
torial combat palled upon the eyes of the barbarous vulgar, 
tasteful ornaments were invented to give the scene a festival and 
novel aspect: a'diversity of swords and shields and fanciful man- 
ners of fighting, enchanced its variety. Sometimes the combatant 
advanced with a net and a dagger, and was to display his art by 
dextrously entrapping his adversary, and stabbing him while thus 
pinioned ; or sometimes it was your pleasure to behold the victin^s 
engaging blindfolded, dealing or. receiving wounds and death at a 
venture ; at other times it pleased your caprice that puny dwarfs 
should engage in the fatal contests of the arena. How lofty and 
noble were the sentiments of your patricians, who, rising glutted 
from the banquet, decked themselves in gorgeous apparel, and 
reeling with Falernian, crowded to such a spectacle ! And now 
that this theatre of massacre and ferocious delight has become a 
peaceful solitude, and a field for the erudite researches of the 
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harmless antiquary, or the sage who roves musing over the silent 
precincts, — who can wisely regret the salutary change that time 
has effected Immediately an armed phantom broke from the 
crowd, and angrily clashing his weapons, exclaimed, “ Who is 
this audacious censor ? some slave, bom of a tribe that tremble 
to die I answered : “ To fear death is base ; but how brutified 
and abject the soul that can revel in human agony I" Hearken 
he cried, interrupting me ; great results are only to be com- 
passed by extraordinary measures. To shrink from destruction 
is a weakness so natural to man that it stands between him and 
every perilous exploit, until his breast is disburdened of this clog 
to glorious adventure. Therefore we thought it well to -prepare 
for war by accustoming ourselves to a carelessness of bloodshed, 
and a light regard for the value of life. The tragic horror of 
'this spectacle was a daily discipline that inured to the contempt 
of death; which they only- who possess, can bo free, fearless, and 
invincible.'^ He said, and disappeared, disdaining to await my 
reply. What fierce being was that?" I asked Tully. A famous 
gladiator," he replied ; one eminently expert and successful in 
the lists!" ^^And so stern a temper clings even to his disem- 
bodied spirit 1" I exclaimed. “ Be not pained," Cicero answer^, 

we tacitly admit the justness, of thy bold reprehension of the 
cruel games and practices of the circus ; to a gladiator only do 
they now appear congenial." 

As we thus conversed, we passed along with the crowd under 
the Arch of Titus, and entered on the plain that extends to the 
Quirinal, and divides the Capitoline from the Palatine. Over 
this space herds of oxen and heifers were scattered, lying beside 
the mins of ancient monuments, drowsily mminating; and at 
times their lowing broke the nocturnal silence. The shades, 
arriving at the very spot where they formerly assembled in the 
Comitium, were seized with universal transports of indignation. 
Tully, who was near -^me, seemed stupified with sudden amaze : 
in vain I asked him what object so much distressed and * sur- 
prised him ; dumb with emotion, he only gazed in sorrow and 
anger around him. When a few moments of reflection had 
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calmed his perturbed feelings, he exclaimed : Why have the 

Comitium and the Forum been changed into a pasture ground ? 
Had the spot become as it was of yore, a wooded, marshy valley, 
it would only seem that time and nature had been all powerful. 
But with unfeeling disregard for their ancestors, our insolent 
posterity collect in their impious mockery their droves and herds, 
where formerly the most august assembly of a mighty nation 
decreed, with free suj0frages, the fortunes of the most extensive 
empires and the most puissant monarchs ; where the air rung 
with the master-eloquence of our orators ; and where statues of 
our gods and heroes, and temples and altars, dignified and 
adorned the ever-memorable spot. Time has not subdued the 
Sacred Hill, nor the Triumphal Capitoliuc; but here, a few 
columns left standing, and the ruins of spacious temples, are all 
that remain to attest how extensive the work of desolation ! 
And could not the beauty and majesty of these structures arrest 
your sacrilege V* While he spake, the oxen bellowed,, awakened 
by the moonlight, and Tully exclaimed, O melancholy reverse ! 
not thy voice, excellent Hortensius ! not thine, stern Brutus I 
nor mine, tovwhich ye once listened, 0 Homans, perhaps not un- 
moved ; not these, but the lowing of brutes resounds amid these 
profaned relics of our ancient halls. Your Centuria are changed 
into cattle-folds ! There, ' I well remember, stood the Rostra, 
where I now distinguish miserable huts filled with fodder for 
cattle V* To lamentations so just I could, offer ^no palliative. I 
then saw Horace vainly searching for the site of the Sacred Way, 
where he once delighted to stray, lost in revery and contempla- 
tion, and he sighed at not finding’ a single vestige. To him, the 
aspect of the spot was singularly changed j the heavy hand of 
time had nearly levelled the hilTand filled the valley. Cmsar, 
meanwhile ascended .the Capitol, and was followed by the crowd. 
I reached, with Tully, the triumphal ascent. Ere the shades ad- 
vanced, I perceived them pause a moment on the further decli- 
vity to contemplate the arch of Septimus Severus } they surveyed 
the sculptured ornaments, and as they read the inscriptions, 
their low voices joyfully murmured, A glorious monument 
this, of a hero who enlarged the boundaries of our kingdom !” 
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Caesar slowly continned his ascent to the Capitol with the mien 
of a dictator. From his haughty and martial stride, he seemed 
recollecting the solemnities of his triumph. When we had issued 
from the arch, and the shades covered the flank of the hill, 
Tully asked me if there were any remains of the Mammertine 
prison. There are,” I answered, but they are changed into 
a subterranean temple, where the chant of the pious replaces the 
groans of suffering and death.” “ A fortunate change,” he re- 
plied ; and at that moment there gradually arose from the deep 
and ancient dungeons, a spectre clothed in a loose purple man- 
tle ; his features were squalid, yet retained a fierceness of ex- 
pression, and, his complexion was dusky: still there was a 
subtle sagacity and cunning in his eye, and a striking boldness 
in his mien. Tully, hastening to him, said, Sad spirit 1 who 
art thou, rising thus, so foreign and haggard of aspect ?” The 
phantom replied, “ Does no one recognise me ? Why, I am he 
who showed the cheated world the falsity of your virtues : I am 
that fratricidal king, who corrupted your consuls, your senate, 
your republic with my gold, and exposed you to the scorn of the 
whole earth". I overcame the magnanimous anger of the con- 
script fathers with gifts ; and from the senate, that sink of cor- 
ruption, I purchased full impunity and the enjoyment of the 
throne I had usurped.” “ Peace 1” cried Tully, ^^no more 
need be said to manifest thee; no one could speak thus but the 
perfidious Jugurtha. ' But if thou wilt vaunt of thy impunity, 
why forget to mention thy punishment ? ' Why boast, deceitful 
king, of having depraved the republic, since at length, on this- 
very Way, in utter humiliation, thou wast obliged to follow the 
car of Marius, thy conqueror, scoffed' at by the soldiery, then in- 
carcerated in these very dungeons, and allowed to perish there 
of hunger?” “ And what of this, presumptuous Roman,” ex- 
claimed the fierce ISTumidian : that I was defeated, was the 

operation of chance; that I was forced to swell the pomp of your 
cruel procession, was your customary treatment of the van- 
quished ; that 1 was exposed to the cruel brutality of your sol- 
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diery.and famished to death, was your manner of despatching a 
royal prisoner, to bring the regal dignity into contempt : but 
that I should be able by bribes and presents, as I would-buy the 
favours of a courtezan, to make the haughty senate of a nation, 
that claimed the highest station of all the earth, and despised all 
others, to support me in my guilt-acquired throne, while I sent 
you home from the shores of Afric, consul after consul loaded 
' with riches and infamy — this depends only on your baseness and 
my discernment.^^ Having spoken thus, he disappeared as he 
came. Tully was much affected. 0 Rome I” he cried, what 
a shame is that king-to thee ! Tell me,^' said he, addressing me, 
what character does he bear in the eyes of posterity ; what 
sentence have they passed on those transactions That he 
was guilty,” I replied, but the senate still more so.” He 
sighed deeply, and in silence reflected with unfeigned distress on 
those detestable events ; for death had not weakened his ardent 
attachment to his country. Then I saw that the depravity of 
Rome must have been great, indeed, during the Numidian war, 
since her most powerful orator found not a word in her defence. 
In the meanwhile the apparition of Jugurtha had attracted the 
shades to the IMammertine prisons : and many irritated at his 
bold language, and recollecting his guilty reign, and shameless 
employment of his treasures, assailed him with menaces. But as 
soon as the grim phantom was lost in the gloom of the dungeons, 
they resumed their interrupted course. 


« “ 

CONFERENCE VI. 

-* 1 . 

. At the Capitol. 

The march of the spectres was slow and silent, as if their ar- 
dent wishes dreaded disappointment, or surprise enchained their 
faculties. And when we had attained the summit of the hill, 
they surveyed the objects around not without pleasure and won- 
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der. ■ .1 stood in expectation of numberless questions and in- 
quiries, but they silently, through the quiet air, glided beneath 
the porticoes, through the iron grates and the solid doors, for 
these are no barriers to their fine and penetrating essence. 
Cajsar then, facing me, said with a bitter sneer, What mise- 
rable earthen structure have we here, erected on the ruins of 
our splendid triumphal fane of marble Stung by his ironical 
smile, I rejoined : Here not a deity of war, but a God of peace 

is adored; therefore, this shrine is not heaped with blood- 
stained spoils, nor enriched with treasures tom from despots by , 
conquests still more despotic.” The Dictator replied, O mor-^ 
tal being I whose bold spirit, from its fragile cell, reproaches us 

'it 

with so much assumption, hast thou forgotten our mighty ex^ ^ 
ploits on this very hill ?” Then many ancestral spirite crowded 
around their unknown descendant, to listen to the debate with 
the shade of the illustrious Julius. What phantoms are 
these ?” I said to Tully, who seemed pleased with my frankness 
of manner; '^who are they?” “Those who obtained the 
honours of a Triumph,” he replied. “ That is Emilius, who ‘ 
ascend^ this hill, followed by the treacherous Macedonian, whose 
.catastrophe was the final destruction of that proud dynasty. 
There is Pompey the Great, whose title is his best renown ; th?it , 
tall, athletic phantom, habited with the short surcoat,as if ready 
for battle, (which was always his custom,) is Camillus, the terror 
of the Gauls,' he who never stinted his blood for his ungrateful 
country, and was four times honoured with a. Triumph : that 
serious and modest spirit yonder, with a wart upon his taciturn 
lip, is Maximus Fabius,-^he who conquered by delays; and that 
is Marcellus, who was called the sword of - Rome ; he fought 
against a kind of opposition and defence till then unknown-— 
the mechanical science of Archimedes;^ but as Syracuse was at 
length won, the inventions of the philosopher serve only to 
heighten the lustre of his conquest.” At these words Marcellus 
smiled, and moving his -head with an air of pride, shook the 
laurel wreath that bound it with unfading verdure. Near him 
were two shades of a majestic severity of aspect, who kept beside 
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each other, ^ if united by consanguinity and congenial senti- 
ments. Tally resumed : " He who now looks towards you, 
with blue eyes and a ruddy complexion, is Cato, the immaculate 
censor ; ho who was implacable to the wicked, and the inveterate 
hater of foreign manners. The one at his side is his nephew’s 
son, that Cato who was trained to all his virtues, , and exercised 
them without his exaggerated rigour : his death was the orphan- 
age of. his country, and rendered Utica for ever famous. To 

• 

idle mirth arid gaiety they were both strangers ; their features 
seldom relaxed into smiles ; they both possessed a strong and 
energetic simplicity of language ; neither could be seduced by 
the temptations of pleasure, nor affrighted by the evils of ad- 
versity ; they both sported with death, and both dreaded nought 
but infamy. Near them is Flaminius, he who liberated Greece 
and restored her ancient freedom ; a gift more glorious to the 
donor than even his victories. Yonder comes Marius again, he 
who looks around him so wrathfully. O that he could have 
been as merciful as brave !” Marius, at this ejaculation, stead- 
fastly surveyed Tally with a front unmoved as the sterile rock. 
Tally continued : A little further off is Sylla, who imbrued 

himself in our blood. Look how sternly he eyes his stern rival !” 
The one yonder, advancing 'hitherward, with a mild urbanity of 
mien, is the admirable Lucullus, who subjected the two most pow- 
erful kings of Asia, and was in turn enslaved by their vices. 
He is followed by Mark Antony, who like him was a formidable 
general, but depraved by luxury and indolence. Both in the 
field were hardy and valiant, but both were rendered, by peace, 
lovers of ease and pleasure, epicures and voluptuaries. Both 
were, with the occasion, temperate and frugal, or dissolute and 
prodigal ; fierce and terrible, or gay and tender — the most op- 
posite elements thus mingled in their dispositions.” 

Then Octavian, standing upon the very height of the Capi- 
toline, exclaimed : Here was that font of glory,’ from which 

we drank no slender draught I But where is now the majesty 
of the place, the spacious Marmorean temples, the magnificent 
colonades, and decorated structures ? • Yonder are splendid por- 
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ticoes transformed into stables, and there I can discern the re- 
mains of a massy pile, built of Tiburtino stone, now converted 
into a prison for malefactors.'' Lucullus then, excited to express 
his sentiments also, cried, ^^Are not our seven hills nearly 
levelled to the plain ? they seem but as mounds in comparison 
to their former towering and abrupt aspect. Even the Tarpeian 
Rock is nearly worn away ! So the very mountains stoop beneath 
the footsteps of remorseless time ! But what narrow porches, 
pitiful columns, and lowly mansions are these ?" said Lucullus, 
addressing me and pointing to the buildings around us. “ These 
edifices," I replied, ^^are humble, but appropriate and convenient ; 
they are the result of peace and social order, and erected without 
"bloodshed. We are, therefore, content with their simple ele- 
gance, and consider them as proofs of our purer morals and more 
pacific customs." ^^Thou sayest well," said Tully : “justice is 
imperishable and perpetual ; guilt and iniquity cannot for ever hide 
their dark deformity under the illusive splendour that success has 
bestowed. And know that, if ever liberty of opinion and freedom 
of discussion were hailed with applause, it will be here ; among 
spirits who in life were haters of bondage and oppression, and 
who have now shaken off, with the incumbrances of clay, the 
errors and prejudices of earth. Speak then with honest bold- 
ness, and answer Ccesar .without fear." Then I proceeded to 
reply to that high-toned taunt of his, which had drawn the mili- 
tary shades around us : “ What, in fact," said I, “ was your 
proud triumphal pomp, but an outrage upon conquered monarchs ? 
With us to lose a .battle is not to commit a crime,; valour is 
respected, and’ clemency to the vanquished is the universal cus- 
tom of the civilized world : savages alone practise insults on 
their prisoners. And why were you less generous to a. captive 
king than to the lowest of his subjects in the ranks ? Some 
sovereigns, it is true, had been guilty of great enormities, and 
you gloried, therefore, in dragging them at the car of the con- 
queror ; such as Perseus, the base calumniator of his brother, 
and Jugurtha the murderer of his kindred. But you who pun- 
ished foreign kings with such fierce intolerance, disregarded the 
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atrocities o'f your own ; of the fratricidal . Komulus, for instance, 
or the furious and unnatural Tullia, who drove over the dead 
body of her father, crimsoning the wheels of her chariot and the 
hoofs of her horses with the blood of a parent. W ere not these 
more justly deserving of moving, a spectacle of abasement, in 
the conqueror^s procession, than Gentius, king of Illyria; the 
son of Cotys, king of Thrace ; Bitultus, king of the Gauls ; or 
Teutobotus, king of the Teutons ? With what dastard satisfaction 
ye witnessed here the innocent and helpless Zozima, the aged 
queen of Armenia, following the car of Pompey ; and also the 
family of the unfortunate Tigranes, and the seven sons of Mith- 
ridates of Pontus ; and Oltatius king of Colchis ; and Aristo- 
bulus, king of Judea ; and the princesses of Scythia ; and all 
that throng of princes and nobles, to the number of three hun- 
dred and twenty-four, who here swelled the triumphal march, 
and feasted your unfeeling gaze ? How exultingly ye viewed 
here the weeping Arsinoe, sister to Cleopatra, and the sons of 
that queen, who escaped the same humiliation by a voluntary 
death ; and J uba, the infant monarch ! What a glorious deed 
for thee, oh Octavian ! to condemn to death Adiatorix, Tetrarch 
of Gallo-Graccia, his wife and their son, after having paraded 
them in thy triumph I But thou, 0 Julius ! couldst sometimes 
be magnanimous ; then is not thy soul affected with remorse at 
the recollection of Vercingentorix^ of Gaul, who defended his 
people against thy invasion, and who, after having served to add 
to the interest of thy triumph, was imprisoned by thy order, 
and executed as a malefactor ? 0 that splendid and iniquitous 

festival ! how barbarous was its grandeur and magnificence, how 
tyrannical its ostentation and display I How unjust are the de- 
cisions of fame ! dazzled by the gorgeous show of the spectacle, 
we have lost sight of its real nature, and extolled it with loud 
praise ; while the inventors and professors of sciences that have 
embellished, arts that have refined, and virtues that have exalted 
and adorned life, have been left in oblivion, nameless* and for- 
gotten At this apostrophe, those shades of the Koman victors 
angrily murmured ; and Caesar rejoined : “ Surely thy fellow- 
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race and generation, loquacious mortal I must be sunk in abject 
degradation, since they are imbued with this cowardly horror ot 
the glory of arms. ' What do you accomplish worthy of a place 
in history, you that esteem as infamous a solemn, military rite, 
the proud reward of noble perils, by which we stimulated the 
ambitious to defend and enlarge our dominions ? If this you 
regard as a heinous offence, whence are your virtues, and what 
arc they V* I replied : While we condemn you in this, enough 

that is excellent and laudable remains to ensure our admiration 
of your greatness; even tinged as it it with the hues of crime. 
Here are your statues which we have disinterred, and yonder are 
the images of your gods and illustrious men, carved by the 
Grecian chisel. There are your funeral urns, your, epitaphs, and 
other monuments, preserved with scrupulous care. To us it is 
a melancholy pleasure to contemplate these rescued relics and 
they transport us in delightful revery to those magnificent ages 
• of Rome, in which she flourished invincible.. We gaze with 
intense interest on the sculptured marble that displays the 
features of her heroes, her sages, and her men of genius. We 
assemble here every fragment with lavish expense and solicitous 
attention, and thus avenge, as ' far as possible, the outrages 
already offered them by time. And while you< despoiled Greece 
of the divine works of her artists, and less through taste than 
ostentation, transported them hither, we with reverential respect 
save them from the hands of the ignorant, or dig them from the 
recesses of ruins buried by earthquakes. There is an^image of 
Roma, of the sacred Tiber, with the royal twins, and their 
famous foster-mother, the she-wolf^ There is thy statue, 0 
Caesar, and thine, Octavian, with a prow of a ship on the base, 
from which we calculate that it must have been sculptured for 
the victory of Actium, that last day of Roman liberty, and thy 
first step to a despotic throne. In these mutilated colossal heads 
of thy successors, Commodus and Domitian, we admire their 
vanity, and the subjection of the Romans.'^ 

When I had spoken thus, I mounted the steps of the Capitol, 
and the spectres followed me in thoughtful silence, moving to 
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such quarters as I designated. I was inexpressibly delighted 
with my novel and singular situation : Look/^ I said, address- 

ing the shades; ^Uook at these walls covered with traits ^of your 
history, rendered by an art whose lively superiority was almost 
unknown to you, for your science was the sword, and destruction 
your glory ; and meanly estimating the arts of peace you aban- 
doned them to your slaves/^ The spectres then began to notice 
the designs upon the walls of the extensive apartments, and I 
was silent, presuming that the pencil had there been too expressive 
in its touches to need the aid of language. I conjectured rightly : 
the shades gaily pressed from one subject to another, with a shout 
of recognition at Romulus, Remus, Faustulus; Numa offering a 
sacrifice with the Vestals; the Rape of the Sabines ; the sanguinary 
war with the Veiientes, and the patriot combat of the Horatii. 
In the contiguous apartment, an exclamation of joy burst from 
their mingled voices, at the sight of Mutias burning in the brasier 
bis right hand that had failed in its purpose ; and lloratius Codes, 
at the bridge ; and Brutus firmly witnessing the execution of his 
sons. “ Behold V* said I to the Dictator, whom I saw near me 
in the crowd, behold the brazen image of the she-wolf I They 
say that at thy death, it was struck by the thunderbolt of Jove; 
thou canst still mark the traces of the lightning upon the limbs.^^ 
He listened in speechless astonishment, to remarks that proved 
so accurate a knowledge, so thorough a regard for every circum- 
stance connected with his life, and a glow of proud satisfaction 
stole over his features. 

The spectres next surveyed with admiration the representations 
on the walls, of Hannibal ascending the Alps, and the Cartha- 
ginian war by land and sea. At sight of their pictured adver- 
saries, their Punic rivals, they seemed to pant anew for the contest, 
and to breathe once more their ancient martial ardour. Then I 
led them from this edifice to the opposite one, in which the finer 
works of sculpture are preserved. Tully retarded us a moment 
to read the modern Latin inscription over the entrance : How 

pleasing and propitious,^' he exclaimed after reading it, is the 
title of those who now rule our Rome I" We then entered, ad- 
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miring the various busts of those whose surnames of the Clement, 
the Pious and the Innocent, were public testimonies of venera- 
tion and love, far dearer and more desirable than such as the 
African or the Numantine, names purchased by exploits of 
slaughter, devastation, and inhumanity. - Then I thus addressed 
the shades : Behold there are your sepulchral monuments, in- 

sculptured with images, and graven with inscriptions which we 
learn to. interpret and decipher by indefatigable study and com- 
parison. Your ashes, it is true, have long since been wasted, 
but your fame still lives eternal as the immortal spirit T' All 
things around you,^^ replied Tully, “are fragile and transitory ; 
your time to enjoy them is but brief, and of that short space the 
larger portion is consumed in sickness and sleep, care and weari- 
ness; therefore, do not condole with us,, as if our escape from 
earth were a subject of compassion ; for thou canst not regard 
death with more IiorrOr than we regard thy pitiable condition, 
immured as thy spirit now is in its narrow tenement, and cramped 
with the shackles of earth. But still, though all things here 
below, in thy estimation so wonderful and so grand, are petty 
and paltry in ours, yet the thirst of knowledge is unquenchable ; 
and to satisfy th6 cravings of curiosity we will listen to thee with 
avidity/^ . 

1 While thus conversing, we had reached the hall where are 
assembled the statues of those who have been the most eminent 
in eloquence ■ and philosophy. Ushered into such a presence, 
the shades looked around upon each famous physiognomy, frown- 
ing in marble, and the buzz of the throng sunk into the deepest 
silence. As with mingled awe and reverence they approached 
those relics of the world^s most illustrious, to show them / that 
our age is neither ignorant nor neglectful, nor incapable of appre- 
ciating the rich inheritance of antiquity, in giving the names of 
the several statues and busts, I was careful to display an acquaint- 
ance with the merits or imperfections of the personages they were 
designed to commemorate. “ This,^^ said I, “ is the incomparable 
Socrates, who so wisely corrected the pride of the human mind, 
by exposing the errors of which it is susceptible. His philosophy 
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teaches us modestly to doubt, to examine, and to remain open to 
instruction, instead, of deciding according to the positive and pre- 
sumptuous dogmas of the sophists. These lips, from which flowed 
accents so persuasive and sentiments so pure were doomed, by a 
sentence for ever infamous to Athens, to drink the fatal draught 
of hemlock. • This is he, through whom we have learned the life 
and doctrines of Socrates, — thy Plato, 0 Tully, — to whose divine 
eloquence, as a- fertile field to a pellucid fountain which supplies 
it with limpid rivulets, thy imagination owes its flowery fertility 
and cultivated luxuriance. The pen of Plato may compensate 
for the silence pf his master, who, so lavish of instruction to his 
contemporaries, left no record of his thoughts for posterity. How 
august the silence of such a man compared with the tedium of 
dispute and speculation whicli disturbed the literature of his 
country V* I exclaimed, as I perceived Tully listening with a 
benign smile of approbation, If thou appro vest, who shall dare 
to condemn?” And then continuing with more freedom, I 
pointed to .the head of Seneca : “ Many of you, no doubt,” said 
I, recognise in this wrinkled visage the hypocritical preceptor 
of the tyrant Nero. The contrast between the excellence of his 
moral maxims and his impure and dissolute habits, holds the 
judgment in suspense whether his end deserves commiseration, 
or should be considered a merited chastisement for his culpable 
connivance to the vices of his master.” Then turning to another 
image, I said, “ This is a monarch who reigned long after the 
destruction of the republic, but with a sway so mild, so patriarchal, 
that his name is perpetually attended with praises and benedic- 
tions. How fortunate the country whose sovereign is a sage ! 
His virtues have an extent wide as his kingdom, and his genial 
example is difi’used like the sunbeams.” Then turning to the 
space, on the exterior of the building where his equestrian statue 
stands, I pointed it out and added, “ How benevolent his counte- 
nance ! and his arm is extended as if to bless his happy subjects.” 
Brutus advancing, sternly inquired who it was of whom I spoke. 

He also was a Marcus,” I replied, Aurelius, emperor of the 
Romans. He is numbered among excellent writers for the just- 
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ness and trutli of liis maxims^ and those which he advanced he 
practised.^^ -Brutus reflected awhile, his brows knit, and his 
eyes fixed upon the ground ; at length he exclaimed, “ Could ho 
have been just, since he did not restore his usurped power to the 
people I replied : “ The ancient representative system of 
Rome was in his time almost cancelled from .the memory of men; 
and the empire had so long been governed by a monarch, that it 
would have been a course productive of every evil, to have 
attempted to restore the primitive institutions.” Brutus sternly 
answered: ^Olen are always capable of governing themselves, if 
they only come to the noble endeavour sagely prepared by a 
strict discipline of their minds. But the adulators of tyranny 
with their insidious and pernicious sophistications, even in my 
time pretended to a.ssert, that it was requisite all the power and 
authority should be centered in one head — a terrible maxim, a 
fatal and dastard error, that seems more the offspring of frenzy 
than sanity. One of a magnanimous nature, sincerely noble and 
virtuous, would shudder at the thought, that vast regions and 
, myriads of human beings were to be placed at his entire disposal ! 
It is natural to a sound intellect to know itself capable of erring, 
to dread the wayward impulse of its passions, and doubt its own 
capability and sufficiency to so arduous an undertaking, as that 
of regulating the rights of its follow-beings. --None but some 
crowned fool, some herclitary impostor, deceiving others and 
himself, would enjoy so painful a trust, and wantonly exult in 
the difficult task.” I answered submissively: ^^In the actual 
condition of the nation, all were enraptured to find, that in that 
monarch pre-eminent goodness tempered the absolute power with 
which they were obliged to entrust him, and of which they 
thought no other man so worthy. And indeed he. reigned not 
for his own advantage, but for that of his subjects ; under him 
the good prospered, and justice was impartially administered. 
He was himself the first vassal of his sceptre, the, master of his 
own passions, and, by his example, enforced the practice of 
temperance and moderation. The cares of government were all 
for him ; -for his people, all the pleasures of his sober and regular 
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sway/* he were all this,” cried Brutus, ^^tell me to whom 
he left the tlirone.” ' “To his son.” “.And what was the cha- 
racter of that son ?” resumed Brutus. Truth drew from me an 
unwilling answer. “ He was imperious and arbitrary,” I replied, 
“ and his reign was the same.” “ Now,'^ said Brutus, tell me 
whether a sincere philanthropist would not have restored the 
power he held into the hands of the people, rather than have left 
the fate of so many provinces to the mercy of a despot ?” lie, 
on the contrary, not only exposed millions of men to the abuses 
of tyrannical government; but, careless of the miserable destiny 
to which he awarded them, cast the reins of state to his son, of 
known evil character and disposition.” I replied : “ The various 
vicissitudes of Home had expunged every trace of the democracy ; 
and she had so long found peace and- repose under monarchs, 
that universal disorder and confusion would have followed, if the 
authority of the chief had been. diminished or impaired.* There 
can be no more tremendous situation than that where the bonds 
of submission to which men have been accustomed, are suddenly 
loosened. The natural repugnance to obedience is but poorly 
smothered by>the restraints of law and standing armies, and is 
ever ready to burst forth like a raging conflagration. The form 
of an absolute government is not as 'easily to be. changed as the 
fashion of a vestment. And the course Aurelius pursued is even 
praiseworthy, since he avoided falling into the snare of an imagi- 
nary perfection, which would have brought down upon his, people 
evils even worse than the oppression of a severe ruler.” ’ At this, 
Brutus, indignant, retired among the crowd, and I was alarmed 
at the thought of having wounded that superior spirit. • But 
Tully consoled me : “ Thou seest,” he said, “ how austere his 
virtues; and it was always diflScult to decide whether he was 
actuated most by love of his country, or hatred of oppression. 
But proceed with thy remarks upon these statues around.” 
Horace was near me : to him I pointed out Pindar, and ex- 
claimed, “ This is the Theban eagle who guided thee in thy lofty 
lyric flights. ’ Fortunate poet ! thy songs are known in every 
nation, and dear to every refined and exalted intellect. Thy’ 
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stanzas, thy sentences of poetry and truth,' are perpetually on the 
lips of the scholar and the sage in every century. Nor will they 
be ever forgotten, ever cease to delight, unless the light of taste 
and beauty should set in the darkness of universal barbarism.^' 
As I spoke, the cloud of death seemed to vanish from the coun- 
tenance of the Venusian poet) and he* listened with glowing 
animation as I uttered those inspiring praises, doubly pleasing 
in those gloomy i*ealms. “ This,^^ I continued, “ is the blind 
father of song, the unfailing living spring of sweet harmony, to 
which those ever will apply, who aspire to a majestic simplicity. 
Who, save one steeled in dullness, and destitute of sensibility, 
can read without emotion, 0 divine inventor of melodious verse ! 
the wrath of thy heroes, the anger of thy gods, the grief of 
Achilles, the entreaties of Priam; and the lamentations of Thetis ? 
Look- at the features of the Lesbian Sappho : her dulcet and 
passionate accents still beguile us of our tears. Here, Tully, is 
thy Lisias, and yonder is Demosthenes, whose eloquence em- 
bodied such force and power, that he were indubitably the 
greatest of orators, if thou, Marcus Tullius, hadst not been his 
competitor. And here is that bust which among us has been 
fal&ely thought a resemblance of thee : it pains me to see that 
this marble varies from thy incorporeal shade, which I presume 
wears an aspect similar to thy living form: I find that all our 
conjectures are fallacious, and our wishes vain : we have no true 
memorial of thy features. This is Archimedes, whose tomb was 
discovered by thee with such joy duiing thy questorship in 
Sicily.” Thus, from one to the other, I passed in review the 
various figures, indicating their originals, until we reached the 
next apartment in which the busts and statues of the emperors, 
and the members of their families are collected. The spectres 
of the republic were eager in their inquiries about these groups 
of strange visages, and I endeavoured to satisfy them by inform- 
ing them as accurately as my memory allowed, of the successive 
emperors, their tumultuous reigns, the instability of their power, 
their horrid depravity, the base sufferance of the subject, and tho 
frantic atrocities of the ruler. The Quirites, as they listened to 
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the hateful story, grew sad or indignant, and manifested their 
anger by impassioned sighs and murmurs of grief. Many of 
them gave thanks aloud, that they had been Ipng in their graves 
before those days of horror ; others bitterly complained of their 
degenerate descendants, who had thus- passively endured injuries 
more dreadful than death ; others, in deep hollow tones, uttered 
threats of vengeance, as if ready, even from the tomb to plot the 
downfall and* destruction of tyrants. Some in their hatred and 
disgust, strove to strike and mutilate the statues, but their blows 
were as powerless on the solid marble, as the gentle current of 
the breezct ' ^ 

The tumult increased to a fearful extent, when they had per- 
ceived the bronze tablets on which is engraven the famous Royal 
Law ; some were stupefied with astonishment, othera wild with, 
rage, to see those powers all united in the hands of one man, 
that had formerly been divided with so scrupulous an equilibrium 
between the ever-warring senate and,people. But there on those - 
fatal tablets they read degrading promises couched in inflated 
and servile language, delegating to one, as his peculiar prero- 
gative, the right of enforcing their obedience, not as a man, 
subject to the infirmities of human nature, but as if he were a 
perfect and propitious deity. Then Marcus Brutus, advancing 
to those tablets of bronze, fixed upon the shades the keen fire 
of his sunken eyes, which burned with a fearless indignation. 
“Whyetrike the invulnerable marble said he. “It .would 
have been better to have resisted the first approach of tyranny 
upon earth, than to suffer the vain desire of revenge to over- 
come' you, amid the helpless inanition 'of the grave'. You left 
the wretched heirdom of chains to your children ; and it fills me 
with wonder, that in the long series of their crowned taskmas- , 
ters, they should have found a single one whose yoke was tolera- 
ble for, to place unlimited power in the hands of a weak mortal, 
is to arm him with the thunderbolt. If the usurpers of your 
liberties now fire you with such angry vehemence, why did ye 
not follow me, when after I had slain the Dictator, I ineffectually 
strove to rouSe you to the struggle for freedom ? But the larger 
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portion of your number espoused the cause of the avengers of 
Caesar ; and few, few indeed went with me from the contaminated 
country to fight and fall, unlamented perhaps, on. the plains of 
Philippi V* 

The ire of the indignant Brutus seemed increased by the im- 
petuosity of his own reproaches. A vague apprehension of . 
danger alarmed me at the thought of his intemperate provoca- 
tion of the haughty phantoms, and I timidly besought him to be 
pacified. Marcus,'^ I said, if my entreaties may move thee, 
cease before a trembling mortal to show such unearltbly transports 
of passion.. Consider me as a guest among this immaterial 
throng, trusting to your generosity for my safety ; - then startle 
me no more with thy torrent of wrathful declamation, and suffer 
me to continue my office of guide in peace.” At these words, 
Brutus became calm as the unruffled deep ; and with an aspect 
now as benign as it was late furious and menacing, he extended 
mo his exterminating right hand, in sign of reconciliation. 

Intrepid man !” said he, thy words are just. Alas, I am 
still too fond of my country to forget my hatred of those that 
wronged' lier; and all my former feelings revive in the baneful 
presence of these marbles, that were better mouldering in the 
earth, than here displayed to the light of day, in the triumphal 
Capitoline !” Then, as if impatient of again glancing his eyes 
upon the odious visages of those oppressors, he turned, and pro- 
ceeded from the hall. I followed him, and the crowd of shades 
with me. > . 

Brutus, when ho reached the portico, leaned pensively against 
a pillar, and when the noise of the agitated crowd was a little 
hushed, he thus addressed me : “We are anxious to hear, thy 
narrative, 0 kind descendant ! prithee resume its too often in- 
terrupted course.” ' , ' 

Then, of the general concourse of shades around the por- 
tico, some seated themselves on the turf, some on the bases of 
columns, others on various monuments, and all seemed prepared 
to listen with deep and flattering attention. Thus encouraged, 

I once more proceedo4* Attend, ye Romans ! after so many 
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centuries this memorable hill still rises adorned and decorated, 
a spot .renowned to all the earth. This edifice, perhaps, is 
neither as vast nor as massy as that which you erected here, yet 
it is- at least worthy of exciting your regard. Rome no longer 
disturbs the peace of the world to enrich herself : she is less 
splendid, but just and excellent : her capitol is suited to her 
present fortune, but is more lasting and memorable than* the one 
whose site it occupies. This steep is climbed no more by van- 
quished kings, and mourning queens with their weeping children ; 
but its summit is crowned with an imperishable dome consecrated 
to the fine arts, and the various labours of the mind. Hither 
come, on appointed days, the highest magistrates in purple man- 
tles, to distribute premiums and rewards to those who have ex- 
celled in the elegant arts. From every nation assemble aspirants 
to this eminent honour. This ig the seat of the peaceful Muses, 
who here adorn the brows of their votaries with such crowns as 
ye would have contemned. Here the rare and singular talent of 
the improvisatore pours forth as rapid as thought his lightly 
flowing verse ; and the merit of the more sterling poet, who dis- 
plays the fruit of his midnight vigils, is rewarded with the un- 
fading laurel wreath. Among you, in a few centuries, many 
were able to obtain the honours of the sanguinary. Triumph; 
with us, in many ages, but few have obtained the wreath of im- 
mortal bay : so much easier is it to astonish, mankind by deeds 
of destruction, than to delight it by the achievements of genius ! 
We twine here no garlands round the brow t^t has been dis- 
tinguished in the strife of blood and danger ; we weave them 
only for those whose minds have shed abroad a celestial illumi- 
nation, or fascinated us with the charms of poetry, whose sweet- 
ness thrills through' the infatuated spirit, .and fills the heart with 
noble emotions. If you consider human things according to 
th'cir real worth and value, you will certainly rejoice in this pure 
and pleasing imitation of a pomp once so repugnant to justice 
and humanity. D,o you see that head preserved in the hall ? It 
is no reminiscence of slaughtered enemies, no similitude of the 
deception by which you converted a human head, found on this 
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hill, into a symbol of the spot being thenceforth the centre of 
your dominion. No, this is a sacred and precious relic, the 
head of a painter who lived two hundred years ago ; it is pre- 
served as a . trophy snatched from the grave.^^ But while I 
spoke there came a loud voice as if from the centre of the hill, 
and called ta the spectres in mysterious syllables ; and they 
va&ished instantly, obedient to the imperious signal. My voice 
died upon my lips, and I stood a moment petrified with terror at 
the sudden solitude in which I found myself. The stars were 
growing pale, and dawn, that hour so dreaded by gliding phan- 
toms, was reddening the east. I left the spot ; but every thought 
was absorbed in the recollection of- the scene and the con versa- 

* s * 

tions in which I had just .'participated. 


NIGHT FIFTH. 


COKF'EKBNCE I. 

At the Foram, the Quirinal, and the Gardens of Sallust. ' 

The same impulse that directs us to penetrate into futurity, 
to await coming events with anxiety, or bestow attention on pre- 
sentiments and presages, impels us also to turn our vie^ to the 
past and endeavour to recover whatever seems trembling on the 
verge of the unfathomable gulfs of oblivion. The human mind 
feels the confines of the present too narrow for its ample 
powers; it aspires, with a wide capacity for enjoyment, to ex- 
tend its faculties, and to rove in excursive meditation. While 
some love to contemplate, in delighted astonishment, the won- 
ders of the heavens, and their hearts' dilate as they muse upon 
the grandeur of the works of divine wisdom, others love to pass 
the silent hours of the night in wooing the muse, and studying 
the ever-varying shades of human passioiis and feelings. Others 
again love, in mildly melancholy mood, to ponder over the ma- 
jestic ruins of fallen empires, and to lose themselves in a maze 
of conjecture, tracing by the partial glimmer of history, the in- 
tricate and perplexed tracks of antiquity. Thus, different charac- 
ters assume different standards of mental exertion, but all alike 
endeavour to soar to an intellectual world, a realm of enjoyment 
bestowed by the powers of the imagination, and which refuses 
to obey the control of time and space. And if there be any 
earthly pleasure unsusceptible of alloy, and yielding unmingled 
gratification, it is the emotion with which wo hail a discovery, 
or recognise in our minds an inventive faculty in operation. He, 
for instance, who by travelling, discovers regions before un- 
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known ; he who detects some hidden laws of natural. philosophy ; 
he who observes new stars on high, or new animated forms, or 
strange combinations of matter here below ; he who invents 
useful improvements in the arts, or adds new pleasures and re- 
finements to life, certainly enjoj’s the most exquisite satisfaction 
allowed our imperfect nature. This delight I have ardently 
coveted, and have at length obtained — but not by the recovery 
of v-some lost fragiuents of ancient authors, nor the recognition 
of some illegible manuscripts, nor the disinterment of some un- 
known bust, nor by chancing upon a buried collection of antique 
coins, though all these may please the fortunate discoverers. 
But it has been my proud privilege to converse long and deeply 
with the noblest characters of unrivaled Rome ; and I shall ac- 
count myself still happier, if my plain and simple style will 
transfuse into the breasts of others, any portion of that compla- 
cent gratulation which pervades my own. 

To resume, then, my broken narrative. Night had no sooner 
darkened to a favourable degree of gloom, than I sought the 
spot where the spectres had vanished at the dawn of the morn- 
ing. When I reached the declivity of the Capitoline that faces 
the Oomitium, I found them already assembled around the ruins 
of the Forum of Nerva. While we passed beneath its arch, 
from the magnificence of which we may judge of the splendour 
of the whole former fabric, one of the shades, as he looked at 
the three columns of Parian marble, the only relics of the porti- 
co, indignantly exclaimed, Who has dared to destroy the in- 
scription on the frieze ^^Thou wilt rather rejoice than. corn- 
plain,^^ said I, “ when I tell thee that the materials of this pile 
were deemed so precious, that they have been employed for the 
decoration of the noble fountain on the Janiculum, whose co- 
pious waters are the boast of the city.’’ The phantom frowned. 

Was there no marble in the quarries,” said he, “ that you 
should thus for your modem uses, demolish this perfect struc- 
ture, this memorial of .your forefathers ?” and with murmurs of 
impotent rage he disappeared among the dejected and listening 
crowd. I deemed that but a cursory view of the ruinous Fomm 
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might satisfy their curiosity ; I therefore proceeded from it to 
the valley between the Capitoline and the Quirinal, and they 
immediately followed me. 

It was not long before we reached the Pillar of Trajan, that 
conspicuous and splendid beacon to the wanderer, who surveys 
the wreck of' the imperial city. Tully, Pompeyj Caesar, and 
other eminent patricians who -lived long before the date of the 
age in which it was erected, asked me, wherefore, and by whom 
that lofty monument had been reared. I had thus become their 
instructor in the history of the times that succeeded them, in- 
stead of being an humble listener to their history of antecedent 
periods. Octavian seemed secretly jealous of the beauty and 
elegance of this work, as if he had left Home too splendid for 
after-sovereigns to increase her magnificence. Tully was sur- 
prised to behold the lofty shaft, towering so perfect and unin- 
jured, and remarked, that it shamed .the ineffectual efforts of 
time, that had not yet imprinted one trace upon it. * Conscious, 
also, of the secrets of nature, to us developed by science, he ‘.ex- 
claimed, How favoured is my Roman mother-earth, which 
could sustain so long, unshaken and unmoved by subterranean 
commotions and earthquakes, that high and lonely pillar, with 
no other security to uphold it on its base, save its own massy 
weight.^^ Caesar silently contemplated it ,*in detail, and by the 
pleasure his countenance expressed, seemed to approve so noble 
an invention, and one new to him, for the preservation of mili- 
tary glory. Cato, he who refused to outlive his country, abated 
not his sternness as he surveyed the lofty pillar, and read, with 
a smile of derision, the inscription on the pedestal. He then 
inquired of me who was that Trajan, to whom with such fawn- 
ing adulation, Rome, formerly a contemner of monarchs, had 
raised this immense column. In answer, I related with strict vera- 
city, the merits of his reign, in which he had held the sceptre of 
power with serene and beneficent majesty. Rut the^haughty 
and severe spirit retorted : Thou speakest with the tongue of 

a slave ! This pillar rises as a witness taall eternity of the de- 
generacy of the Romans, for while they were free to act as duty 
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and choice impelled, they repaid great actions with modest re- 
wards f this commemorates the martial success of a conqueror, 
and he a despot.^' But in the mean time the shades were ad- 
miring the beautiful basso-relievos that decorated the exterior of 
the pillar, and which represent more than two thousand figures 
in belligerent attitudes, from which they learned the aspect and 
costume of nations unknown to them. 

At length they were struck with a desire to ascend the neigh- 
bouring Quirinal, and with exclamations of eager impatience di- 
rected their course thitherward. But when they had traversed 
it, and found not a vestige of the famous temple of Romulus and 
the spacious baths; and that of all the structures that once 
crowded that hill, two colossal statues were all. that remained, a 
general voice of lamentation broke from' the spectres;- then they 
silently looked around, as if in doubt that the hill on which they 
stood was indeed the Quirinal. The beauty of the modern 
palaces erected on the site of the lamented edifices that were ' 
there no more, in no wise soothed their sorrow ; and I was sen- 
sible that not the most artful arguments from me would have 
power to console them, and therefore I drew them from the 
spot, and hastening along the hill, proceeded to the ancient 
Collina Gate. Here they looked to the left, down the valley 
between the Pincine and Quirinal Hills, for the amphitheatre of 
Flora, and the celebrated circus and gardens of Sallust. But 
seeing no other traces of them than a few mouldering walls, to 
attest the spot where they had stood, and the unsparing devas- 
tation that had swept them from the soil, their murmurs ''again 
arose, and rung in my ears like the roaring of the wind through 
the forest. Then I thus addressed them : These ruins we re- 

gard with respect, as the remains of that sumptuous abode of de- 
light that Caius Crispus erected ; these are daily crumbling into the 
dust, but his fame is perpetuated by less perishable monuments : 
his histories, written in strong and perspicuous language.^' ' At 
this, an armed spectre, moving from the crowd, placed himself 
before me, and raising his visor, showed a countenance pallid 
and emaciated. Who,’^ said he, addressing me, now utters 
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my name with praise after hundreds of revolving years V* I, 
who at once had recognized him by his deeply marked visage? 
surveyed' with pleasure the features of one so' eminent, and with 
diffidence answered : I am, as thou seest, a spirit still the den^- 

izen of earth and time, but eager to hold communion with spirits 
wholly immaterial.” Ho looked at me, as I spoke, with in- 
creasing suavity, and- replied : If thou wouldst temper thy 

mind to a fervid exaltatibn, surpassing the dull medium of man- 
. kind, thou canst not more surely attain thy aim than by com- 
muning with the illustrious and immortal dead.” Thoughtfully 
bending his brow, ho paused a while, and asked me, “ How are 
my writings regarded ?” “ With interest,” I answered. “ Name 
them,” said he, that I may know if thou hast heard of 
them.” I then named the history of the Jugurthine war and 
the conspiracy of - Catiline. He stood a while silent, expecting 
me to add others to the list j .and then asked mo what had be- 
come of his history of the republic from the death of Sylla to 
the conspiracy of Cataline ? I answered ; Of that only a few 
fragments have reached us, which serve to make hs feel the ex- 
tent of our loss. If, therefore, a pure spirit as thou art, unim- 
peded in memory, thou wilt with thy immortal accents only 
dictate anew that celebrated work, I am ready to employ my 
pen submissively and indefatigably, and will triumphantly dis- 
play my acquisition to the light of day. And, thanks to thee, 
I would thus for ever live illustrious in the memory of men. 
And know, that a great and glorious queen, who reigned two 
centuries ago in the remote isles of Britain, rendered thy works 
into her own language ; laying aside the sceptre for the pen, to 
instruct her people in thy admirable maxims. (1) And also, 
that an Iberian prince employed his studious hours by the mid- 
night lamp, in rendering them into the Castilian idiom.” (2) 
Caesar the DicUtor listened delightedly to this. “ A worthy 
employment,” he exclaimed ; fit for a regal hand !” His ex- 
clamation awakened my recollection of the pleasure I had reaped 
from the study of his own volumes of the Commentaries ; and 
therefore, calling his attention to me, I said : Well mayst thou 
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exult, Caesar, and even more than Sallust ; for two who wore the 
crown, two Gallic kings, in the last century, translated into 
the language of their country, thy history. of the war with, the 
Gauls. (3) . So bright, so full, is . thy fame, that time has 
destroyed nothing that was thine, save thy fragile fmme.'.^ • • 
Some of the spectres were exceedingly gratified by this intelli- 
gence, and several were about to ask' me the names of those two' 
monarchs, and question me' on the changes that had rendered 
Gallia an independent and powerful empire, when Marcus Brutus, 
who had been a silent listener, interrupted them : ‘‘ How vain 
and idle is your joy,” 'said he, “ and how unworthy the Roman 
spirit ! What applause, what glory is it that your works should 
be prized by kings ? they who never hear the truth, or hear only 
to hate ?” Tully, answered with gentleness : “ Firetly, Brutus," 
unless works are excellent, time does not spare them, neither 
would royal eyes be induced to pore over an ancient tome, unless 
its contents were remarkable ; . and secondly, unless a., work 
possesses an almost daily claim on the admiration of mankind, 
it can scarcely penetrate the throng of duties and pleasures that 
surround the throne.” This reasonable and sensible language 
calmed the ire of Brutus ; but while a smile, almost too faint to 
bo perceptible, crossed his harsh. and thin features, he seized Sal- 
lust, who was hesidc him, and holding him forth exclaimed: 
“ Here is an author, whose works shoiild be read by kings : he 
was a hypocritical professor of virtue ; a wretch covetous, viciouSj 
and deceitful. His works are filled with precepts of wisdom and 
morality, and his habits were infamously dissolute. Describing 
so well your thorough depravity and corruption, he betrayed his 
own, for which he was degraded from the senatorial seat ; then 
came he hither to lavish on these gardens the treasure he had 
extorted while praetor in Numidia.” The words were no sooner 
spoken, than the spectre of Sallust vanished, flying from the vehe-. 
ment reproof qf the irreprehensible Marcus. I afliicted myself in 
vain, to think that an opportunity of recovering his history of the 
republic, was now lost for ever. . The crowd then hurried to the 
left along the Quirinal, like smoke driven by the wind, until 
they reached the Colline gate. They murmured sounds of regret 
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and displeasure as they recollected that by that gate the Gauls 
had entered and slain the aged Senators, who, as hostages for 
their country, had sat around the court in majestic silence, await- 
ing death. Some related the extreme danger that menaced Rome, 
when the citadel on the Tarpeian had become her last refuge ; 
and even that was so closely invested. They mentioned with 
praise, that persevering courage in her sons, which never despaired, 
and even when hope seemed .extinct, struggled on, until success 
was achieved ; and which in that imminent time was all that 
preserved- her. Others related, how, along that very wall, and 
by that gate the greatest, the most formidable foe of their country, 
had approached and flung a javelin into the city, as an audacious 
defiance and portent of the coming doom that his immitigable 
hate prepared. The spectres at the name of Hannibal their 
sworn enemy, shuddered with rage, their eyes sparkled, and 
their thirst for vengeance seemed yet unextinguished. Others 
turned the current of their feelings into a channel more agree- 
able, by relating the combat of T. Manlius on the bridge of the 
Anio, close by ; several attempted to point out the precise spot 
where the encounter took place; and the site of the camps; and 
conversed on the arrogance of the sturdy and athletic Gaul, and 
on the golden collar, won by Manlius, that gave him the memo- 
rable and perpetual surname of Torqua^tus. 


CONFERENCE II. 

The Vestal at the Field of Execration. 

The many and mingled voices around me made the air re- 
sound as with the hum of bees, when we found ourselves at 
length in the place where the Vestals, who had unfortunately 
yielded to love, were buried alive. The field was then termed 
Execrahley through horror of the crime ; it retains the same title, 
but the epithet is now applied as a stigma on the barbarous 
severity of the punishment, and the impiety of such a religious 
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rite. There the hum of discourse died away, and suddenly the 
silence was broken by low moans of distress, which proceeded 
from a shapeless mound of stones hard by, covered with bram- 
bles, and infested by reptiles. , Those sounds of woe struck a 
fearful chill to my heart, when the phantom of a maiden arose 
from that pile ; her eyes were downcast, and tears bedewed the 
carnation of her cheeks. I asked Tully who she was, and why 
she wept. He, by a gesture, commanded me to silence, as she 
herself was just on the point of addressing us. She came forward 
with a timid air, and as she gazed around her, with a deep sigh 
exclaimed, Ye pitying Romans, I am that unfortunate Floronia 
who tended the fire of Vesta, but my heart consumed with a flame 
more potent, was doomed to expiate in this fatal vault of torture, 
the fatal delights of love.'' At these words murmurs of com- 
passion, and lo.w exclamations of, sympathy escaped from the 
crowd. The features of this fem'ale phantom bespoke her. to be 
in the twentieth summer of her beauty. Her long black tresses 
were parted on her forehead, and fell over her neck and shoulders, 
and her mien was modestly decorous, and. unobtrusive. Her 
dark eyes suffused with tears, sparkled with a tender radiance,* 
as she smiled, soothed by the general commiseration ; and she 

gently raised her white hand to solicit silence. A stillness sue- 

* 

ceeded instantly, so deep that the Vestal seemed to stand in a 
solitary desert. She then thus ejaculated, 0 Numa ! thou who 
wast so renowned for wisdom, how couldst thou doom a punish- 
ment so dreadful to the frail victims that had yielded to all- 
conquering love ! 0 how tremendously severe the sentence that 
devoted me to yon dungeon of horrors, and perhaps not me alone, 
to load thy revered name with maledictions! But as ye so 
courteously listen, 0 Romans ! perhaps it my please you to hear 
my sad history. - 

Before I was chosen for the sacred order of Vesta, a comely 
boy, the son of our family’s friend, used to frequent my father's 
house. He was affectionate, winning, and sprightly } his name, 
Lucius Cantilius. I was a gay child, in that age of gladness 
when all is sport and pastime ; we played together-in frolicsome 
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games; but it was not long ere some of the early melancholy 
of love stole upon our hearts in the midst of our childish amuse- 
ments: while conversing together with innocent delight, the 
fascinating venom. was mutually infused into our simple bosoms. 
Then, sometimes, when with him, I felt a gentle thrill run 
through my frame, or else a sudden glow awakened in my heart 
would burn in my eheeks, and my bosom would heave, full of a 
new and pleasing trouble. And when Lueius was gone, there 
was a void around me that nothing could fill, and when he re- 
turned, it seemed as if a part of myself were restored to me. 
While the undying flames of love were thus kindling in my 
veins, I was selected for a vestal by the High Priest, and destined 
to watch the equally unextinguishable fire of Vesta. In the first 
years of my new vocation, the novelties of my situation, and the 
secret pride of being familiar with rites that to the rest of the 
world were objects of curiosity and wonder, made me forget the 
bitterness of our irreparable separation. And when it did rcpur 
to mind, the honours conceded to our virgin order, the force of 
example that led me to appear disdainful of worldly affections, 
and the interesting lessons of the priestesses, allayed my regret, 
and rendered life, if not a happy, at least a tranquil* round of 
duties. 

" But one day, being with the rest of the Vestals at the cir- 
cus, I noticed, not far from our scats, which were distinct from 
the others, a youth, who surveyed me inquisitively. Frpm that 
moment I cared not 'for the splendid , spectacle of the games, late 
so attractive, and iny eyes were riveted on this individual as if 
he were their only light. There was a tender and affectionate 
hesitation in his glances, and the same perplexity in mine, as if 
each desired, yet were doubtful of a recognition ; to me he 
seemed my loved Lucius, but years had changed the blooming 
boy into the^ florid and manly youth. Loving still, and* en- 
raptured to find myself beloved, I enjoyed the a^our of his 
gaze, and removed the holy veil so as to expose my countenance, 
such as it was, to his welcome curiosity. He had no sooner beheld 
my features unveiled, than I saw visibly from his expressive de- 
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meanour that I was still his Florinia. At first he suddenly 
turned pale ; then, when his eyes assured him of my identity, 
they sparkled, and his cheek flushed in an instant. I could not 
doubt that our hearts were blended by indissoluble sympathy. 
Ah, how importTU)ate. seemed the crtiel restraints that prevetted 
us from expressing the impetuous desires that arose in our faith- 
ful souls. How we wished to approach each other j how fancy 
was on the wing ; what vows of constancy, what numberless 
questions and. inquiries to which lovq lent an interest, were 
springing to our lips ! But the rigorous reserve of our order, 
forbade' not only open word and gesture, but even the least un- 
guarded look, even the slightest sign ; all hope of intercourse 
WQS vain ; our whole souls were in agitation, but we were 
obliged to retain a calm and serious deportment; our joyful 
hearte beat rapturously, but we dared not even to betray a 
smile. And- more: to love that eharming youth, to. whom ! 
had formerly so innocently become attached, was now a heinotis 
crime, entailing a terrific and ignominious punishment; But 
dove is a subtile element, that connects the most distant ob- 
jects, penetrates all obstj^les, and travels through space fleeter 
than the rapid winds ; it rendered our imaginations like faithful 
mirrors, in which we read mutually each other’s most secret 
sentiments. The most favourable moment to us was, when the 
chariots were rolling close to the goals, for then the whole throng 
of spectators were so intent on the games, and so loud in their 
shouts, that we, unperceived, might unbend from the severe and 
rigid simulation of sanctity or indifference. ■ 

None of you can be such novices in love, as to ask whether 
my Lucius and I heeded the broken wheels, or .the fallen cour- 
sers, or the shouts and exertions of the agile drivers, and vigor- 
ous opponents, for we, devoted to each other alone, saw and felt 
for each other only. But the turbulent diversions were soon ^ 
over; all rose from their marble seats, and; in the crowd, I. lost 
sight of that youth, whom I could have gazed on for ever I 
Slowly moving through the throng, I proceeded with the other 
virgins from the circus, bearing in my heart the germ of death 
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On our return, the care of watching the perpetual fire devolved 
on me : I turned to' the goddess, and stirring the flames so re- 
vered by the people, I cast on them a dry branch, and kneeling 
with a lowly spirit, exclaimed, ^0 most chaste Vesta ! while I 
feed for thee thy pure ever-during fire, wilt thou not preserve 
me from that wild, unholy flame, which I am not able to ex- 
tinguish ? By dutiful assiduity, it is easy for mortals to keep 
this fire unceasingly burning on the altars, but how can my 
weak bosom subdue the. emotions of mighty love without aid 
from heaven, without thy celestial favour !* With such suppli- 
cations as these, I strove to strengthen my piety, and stifle im- 
portunate recollection j but the charge of the altar, that had 
heretofore been to me a season of careless revery and pleasing 
contemplation, was now insupportably tedious. • I went through • 
the accustomed rites with cold indifference, an unhappy virgin, 
a prey to care, and forgetful of the temple. In this manner, 
tortured by anxiety and repining regret,. I never failed to take 
advantage of every occasion in which my sacred functions called 
me to public celebrations and amusements, in hopes of again be- 
holding Lucius ; and he, impelled by the same wish, allowed no 
opportunity to pass which might yield him a chance of seeing 
me. It seemed that Love was bent on favouring us, so sure 
were we to meet each other. We could but give a mutual 
glance, yet each encounter increased the desire of another. Ah, 
me ! how truly I suffered the fabled torments of Tantalus ! In 
troubled dreams I seemed to see his dear form float before my 
oyes, and in my glad surprise, forgetting my maiden bashfulness, 

I would stretch my arms to him, but ere he' had reached me, 
he would totally vanish. Then starting from my broken slum- 
bers, I would rise from my vestal couch, and profanely bewail 
the flight of tho delusive vision. Sometimes I left the cloisters 
at night, and wandered through the extensive gardens, striving 
to waste my prevailing anguish in baneful vigils. But ah ! I 
will for ever recollect the night before the kalends of Sextilius. 
For, during the day, having seen Lucius as I was crossing the 
Campus Martius at nightfall, I » slowly bent my steps to the 
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gardens; there, I might in secret, pve free utterance to my 
sighs, and deplore my lot undisturbed. The evening breeze 
shook the gushing jets sent up from the murmuring fountains^ 
and sprinkled around a dewy coolness ; it crisped the surface of 
the water in the marble basins beneath, on which danced the 
quivering lustre of the moon-beams. No sounds were heard, 
save such as render the stillness of night more pensive, and sub- 
due the mind to quiet and calm thought. 0, the scene was 
sweet I it might have spoken peace, to any trouble, have soothed 
any pangs, but those ctf sorrowing love: To me, the serene 
moon glared like a funeral- torch; the breeze brushed by too 
roughly ; the gurgling of the waters molested me, and there wsB 
a sadness in the continuous (^uiet of the peaceful night, that 
weighed on my heart. Sometimes I stretched my supplicating 
hands towards heaven, and with frenzied cries implored the god- 
dess in whose servitude I was fettered, to guard and to strengthen 
me, and then I threw myself on the ground and invoked .the- 
infernal regions, or called on all the gods to witness that the 
vestal oaths that had bound me, were worthless and .vain, for 
they had been wrung from my thoughtless imprudence and in- 
experience. All this while my young companions in the silence 
of their cells, wore wrapt in peaceful slumbers which I in vain 
desired to share. Exh'austed with weeping more than watching, 
I could not close my eyes to rest, and my heart was alive to an 
agony like the bitterness of death ; even after the revolutions of 
so many ages, and my long separatton from my earthly frame, 
still my ethereal spirit glows with the same ardour and anxiety, 
and loves as it lives, eternally. As I was standing beneath the 
thick trees in deep thought, I suddenly heard light steps rustling' 
over the fallen leaves.. At that moment the moon was just ob- 
scured by a passing cloud, and by her feeble beams I saw a figure . 
slowly approaehing me, but I thought it a wandering spirit, such 
as we -are now, that had left the grave; for our cloisters were 
so sacred ; the punishment upon intrusion so severe ; the gates 
so strongly guarded ; • and we were enclosed by such lofty walls, 
that I deemed them inviolable and inaccessible. I would have 
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retreated) but fear riveted me to the spot, my trembling limbs 
refused to bear me; I endeavoured to scream, but the half 
articulate sound died on my lips ; the sound, however, was suffi- 
cient to startle the gliding figure, who paused as if startled at 
having excited my timid fears. 

• *^13ut the cloud melted in the'wind; and as the light of the 
moon re-illumined us, I saw that the object before me was no 
phantom, but a youth who had penetrated into those precincts, 

I knew not for what purpose. Cautiously drawing nearer, he 
exclaimed in a low tone : ^ Florbnia That sweet invocation 
chased away all my alarm, yet filled me with hope and trepida- 
tion. Ashe advanced I- recognised him: ^ Oh Lucius T lex- 
claimed' with a fluttering heart, ^ what hast thou done At 
these words, no longer dubious whether he might dare to address 
me, he sprang to me, and caught me in his arms. Ilow can I 
describe the intoxication that took possession of our senses at 
that moment ! Sighs and t-ears were the only language of our 
throbbing bosoms. But I soon awoke from my short trance of 
forgetfulness.* I repulsed the bold youth ; and recollecting the 
rigid rules of the Vestal order, the purity I had vowed to pre-' 
serve, and the dreaded infamy that awaited me, I shuddered with 
terror. With wild complaints I accused Lucius of having be- 
trayed my simplicity by his blandishments, and brought mo into ' 
imminent peril of an ignominious death, 'and a punishment so 
dreadful as. to make the stoutest heart tremble. But he with the 
utmost mildness soothed me, and told me he had come by a sub- 
terranean aqueduct, built in the time of Tarquin, but now disused 
and neglected and quite unknown ; that, as if love had endued 
him with miraculous sagacity,- he had discovered the entrance of 
it on the Palatine among ivy and wild plants, and found that its 
secret course might be a safe, though unexpected path ,to his 
fearless love. For he had learned from some ancient men a tra- 
dition that there was a certain though hazardous passage to the 
vestal cloisters, and which had already, perhaps, conducted other 
lovers thither, though the difficulty and improbability of such a 
way had silenced the traditionary rumour ; but that as he had de- 
termined to brave death to see mo and speak with me, if but for 
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one moment^ be willingly would have ventured, not only through 
a gloomy passage, hut even into the deepest abyss. Then throw- 
ing himself at my feet, he embraced my knees, and bathed my 
hands with tears. With his gentle endearments he soon over- 
came my brief severity, and obtained his forgiveness, even so 
much so, that forgetful of myself, I was only anxious for his 
safety. And I therefore exhorted him to withdraw at once from 
the dangerous spot : but then I recollected that the way was so 
long and dreary; and that parting would be so painful to me j 
and I was so solicitous, also, of knowing what events had happened 
to him, and what were his present prospects, and anecdotes 
of home ; and what was his usual mode of life, and what his 
studies and occupations; that in my anxiety for news without- 
end, and 'in the delight of our forbidden communion, the night 
of our fatal pleasure had passed. The birds had begun to warble, 
and the east was reddening ; ' the breeze that precedes the .dawn, 
the first, fresh breath of the morning, was waving the trees, and 
shaking the dew from their leaves; and yet we were still absorbed 
in our unfortunate forgetfulness ; when a rigid virgin', whom the 
cares of her priestly functions had awakened at that early hour, 
happened to perceive me with a youth beside me. 0 how false 
and untrue to nature and love were the dictates of , the laws of 
Vesta ! Pale and horror-stricken at this profanation of the sacred 
precincts, she stood in trembling expectation of the avenging 
thunderbolt. She then roused all her companions : some crowded 
around us shuddering with terror, others called immediately for 
the pontiff, and the whole cloister rung with their dismal cries. 
Lucius sprang up boldly in my defence, instead of seeking safety 
in flight, and endeavoured to rescue me from their holy wrath. 
First he threatened that he would not leave their treachery un- 
punished ; then moderating his tone, he endeavoured to persuade 
the rigid maidens to bury the unhappy event in silence, arid not 
expose it to the public, thus casting a stigma on their august 
domicil, and rendering it the derision of the vulgar. Then call- 
ing the gods to witness his sincerity, he promised to return as he 
came, or by any way they would appoint more proper, nor ever 
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again intrude on the sanctity of their sacred house, or proffer a 
word of the unfortunate affair. But the "virgius stood silent ip 
pious horror, and hid their faces with their veils. Lucius had 
large, bright blue eyes ; ringlets of light brown hair clustered 
over his pure white heck ; a hue as vermil as the rose was mant- 
ling in his cheeks, the tones of his voice were so soft, and flow- 
ing from such ruddy lips — 'oh why could they not persuade ! 
Then came the high priest, as if for some tremendous crime that 
required an awful expiation, die made a sign and the lictors 
W'ho followed him advanced and surrounded Lucius, who, as firm 
against them as he had been suppliant with the maidens, stood 
generously courageous even in his despair. At that moment I was 
torn weeping from him, from the still shade and the soft turf, 
and all the blissful fascinations of mutual love, and thrown into 
a dark dungeon, with no seat but the stone floor and a little straw 
for my bed, and not a ray of light except from the lamp of ray 
pitiless keepers, when they would enter and torment me with 
their hateful presence. At lengtli I w’as conducted before the 
high-priest. He Avas seated on a majestic, marble tribunal, in a 
splendid hall, decorated with religious emblems. I was brought 
there, loaded with chains; -and with grave solemnity of manner, 
he intoned his unfeeling questions about the awful crime I had 
committed ; but I lost all sen.so of the misery of my own situa- 
tion in my apprehensions for Lucius, whose fate I knew not. My 
anxiety for him emboldened me : and with floods of tears and 
pleading gestures, that might have moved any heart, I entreated 
the pontiff to tell me what had become of him. He, as insensi- 
ble as the hard rock, listened to my passionate entreaties' without 
commiseration. He at last sternly exclaimed : “ Peace ! shame- 
less and sacrilegious woman ! thy dissolute desires arc kindling 
the thunders of Jupiter, and shake Olympus that threatens to 
blast us for ’thy crime As he spoke he rose from his gilded 
seat, turned his back upon me, and with his imposing train of 
officers left the hall. The hard-hearted executioners of his sen- 
tence then drew tighter my chains, which were rusted with my 
tears, and put me in a litter so closed, that not a groan from 
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within could be heard by the pitying multitude. But this cruel 
attempt to stifle evpn my sighs was useless, for I was so exhausted 
and weak, I could scarcely have uttered an audible word. . 

was soon carried to this execrable spot, and led into yonder 
sepulchral dungeon, doomed to undergo there the pangs of a 
thousand deaths. Then the vindictive pontiff threw over me a 
black veil, as a gloomy symbol of my fate;^ and indignantly 
placing his right hand on my panting breast, he" violently re- 
pulsed me to a distance, solemnly spurning me thus, to mark 
me as devoted to avenging pain and eternal infamy. He retired, 
and his lictors drew near and removed my chains, that I might 
be free to indulge in the frantic transports of despair. Accord- 
ing to the usual ceremonies, they lighted me a lamp and left me 
some oil to feed it,‘some straw to rest on, some breads water, and 
milk, to prolong the wretched remnant of life. ^ Their retreating 
footsteps, as they ascended from my cell, then smote upon my 
car with a sickening certainty. I leaned against the wall for 
support, and heard the large stone rolled upon thp mouth of my 
tomb. And oh, the appalling sounds that next assailed my 
stupefied spirit, and roused me to full consciousness of the awful 
struggle yet to be endured ! The multitude overhead was cast- 
ing a shower of stones to heap a mound upon tlie spot, that my 
shrieks, through all my long agony, might never reach a human 
ear ! * 

Then the dark aflfliction of my soul overcame me : my brain 
reeled, my limbs sunk under me,- aud I swooned upon the straw. 
O how short was that respite of oblivion ! Why need I repeat 
all my imprecations on the barbarous customs, and priestly 
tyranny that condemned me to such a doom, when I woke once 
more to life and misery ? why tell with what curses I loaded the 
idle fire of Vesta, that outraged nature, and how I lamented my 
own imprudent vows ? My complaints were lost in the prisoned 
air of my secret dungeon ; but they yet cling to thy walls, O 
sepulchre of my unmitigated torments, my long suffering and 
despair ! 0 ye spirits ! if the events of that past state of being 
can excite your sympathy, pity me and listen ; deny me not the 
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only solace of the unhappy. What more torturing anguish' 
could be conceived by which to afflict frail humanity, than that 
to which I was devoted — slowly to perish, enduring the pro- 
tracted agonies of dissolution with no means at hand by which 
to hasten my fate, and escape the malice of man ; not one being 
near me to soothe or support me ; not a hope of deliverance 
from the dreadful trial. 

My ‘wild, ineffectual ravings totally exhausted me ; languid 
and inert, I deemed that life was gradually ebbing from my 
weakened frame. 0 had they -only — instead of tempting mo 
with nourishment, left me poison, or a dagger ! But perceiving 
by the dim rays of my lamp, the food left to prolong my 
misery, I drank a few drops of the water to moisten my burning 
throat, parched with ' the convulsive sobs of death. I also re- 
plenished the expiring lamp with oil 3 for much as I desired to 
die, I dreaded to linger on in the darkness of that terrific soli- 
tude. At length a furious madness raged in my breast, I sprang 
to my feet from the ground which I had bedewed so long with 
fruitless tears, and collecting all my remaining strength, with a 
desperate effort of resolution that I still delight to recollect / 1 
dashed my head against tho wall, and fell. The shades of 
death closed' over me, and my soul fled from its suffering clay, 
an impassioned spirit, that must lament and love forever. How 
many days had elapsed ere death freed me, I know not 3 for to 
pain, the moments are ages, and without the light of the sup, 
we cannot number the hours. But oh ! if any among you has 
met in tho depths of eternity that beloved youth for whom I was 
hero entombed, tell mo, I entreat, what was his fate, and all that 
has befallen him 3” and as she spoke, she strove to dry her tears 
with her veil, while the tender interest depicted on her features, 
infused into every bosom the same emotion. The air resounded 
with expressions of sympathy, when a spectre advancing from 
the crowd, thus addressed the weeping maiden : Unfortunate 

one ! if thou wilt know the fate of thy lover, I, who was his con-' 
temporary, can tell thee 3 but it is almost too sad a tale for thee 
. to hcar.’^ She buried her face in her veil, and exclaimed in 
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piteous accents: Tell me I though it were the worst, thou canst 

not make me more wretched than I am.” The spirit answered, 

** Immediately after thpu hadst suffered thy sentence, thy daring 
Lucius was dragged to the Comitium, where, according to the 
severe law, the pontiff, as the minister of the wrath of heaven, 
with his own hand scourged him until he expired under the 
rods.” Floronia had no sooner heard this cruel story, than she 
fled with frantic gestures, her veil, and her dark . dishevelled 
tresses .streaming on the wind. A melancholy silence settled 
upon the shades, who gazed at each other with surprise and pity. 
But I, who felt not pity alone, -but indignation, freely exclaimed. 
What detestable religious rites were these, ye Romans ! how 
tremendous such a penalty ! but its ignominy rests on you, not 
on its victims. It was indeed an arrogance of pride, truly Ro- 
man, that branded all other nations with the epithet of the bar- 
barous, and restricted the character of amenity and urbanity to 
your own, to yours, — of all, the most savage and ferocious.” 
Marcus Brutus, grieved that my opinion of his country was so 
just, folded his toga over his face ; Augustus smiled contemp- 
tuously; Caesar surveyed me without ^nger ; and Cicero said to 
me., Thou seest well that we deserved not the high fortune that 
we met.” 

^ • 

. CONFERENCE V.. 

Debate concerning the Republic on the Sacred Hill. 

As soon as the lovely and plaintive Floronia had disappeared, 
the throng, late compassionately silent, now lamented her mis- 
fortunes aloud, as they wandered along the shores of the Anio, 
and reached the Sacred Hill. As they hurried over that spot, 
agitated by the delightful recollection of their successful strug, 
gle for liberty, the fluctuating crowd looked like the billows of 
waving grain rolling in the breeze. • In the midst of their joy, 
Pompey, who was easily distinguishable among the shades by hk 
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liaughty aspect, sternly cried, Hill of shame ! hail thee who 
will; I behold thee only to recollect, that here popular turbulence 
and license prevailed over patrician majesty.^^ The spectres 
hoard him with murmurs of anger ; but the proud noble, sur- 
veying their offended numbers with aristocratic indifference, thus 
continued :• Ye plebeians ! as incapable of obedience as un- 
worthy to rule, look at this hill, the baneful sanctuary of sedi- 
tion, and restrain your idiot exultation.* For when -those 
magistrates, the factious tribunes, were here granted to you, a 
power by which all restraint might be defied, was placed in the 
hands of the blind multitude. Whoever will call to mind any 
of the various events our history records, will see it made mani- 
fest that self-government is incompatible with the people ; for 
what are they but an aggregation of men of low conditions, or 
mean employments, or desperate fortunes, and all ignorant and 
unenlightened ; with no hope of rising into notice, or attracting 
applause, save in those civil convulsions which bewilder and as- 
toimd men who have characters at stake, and into which they 
plunge, fearless of consequences, because sure that a change 
cannot degrade, and may undeservedly exalt them ? Where 
they are called to rule, the concourse of their unbridled wishes 
must shake the foundations of society to its centre, and turbu- 
lence and anarchy for ever usurp the places of peace and order. 
So it was with us ; our laws, and the spirit of our institutions 
were admirable, and worthy of an eternal duration ; yet Rome 
was soon driven to take shelter under the sway of a single despot, 
to escape the tyranny of that arbitrary, many-headed monster, 
the people ! And so • must it ever be, that the best codes, and 
the fairest regulations will be in vain, unless proper restraints 
confine the people within just bounds, and force them to submit, 
while the better born command.^^ Tiberius Gracchus interrupted 
him : Thy patrician pride of ancestry spurns the thought of 

an equality in mankind, and would, if words might accomplish 
it, debase the majority of the human race into the condition of 
herds of sheep, boasting thyself gifted as their shepherd,* not only 
to guide and to protect, but to shear and devour the flock, as 
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might* best satisfy your greedy wishes. All who hold undue 
authority over the people, are apt to declaim in this large man- 
ner, and thus calumniously asperse them. But nature has made 
all men equal. If you examine, it will not appear that she has 
created any distinctive difference between the prince and the 
beggar : that impartial « mother does not even limit the gift of 
sound reason to any particular rank or condition, nor oftentimes 
deny the rarest intellectual endowments to the humblest and the 
meanest. * The understanding that is blest with a clear percep- 
tion, it matters not whether belonging to slave or noble, discerns 
the folly and evil of traversing the order of nature, and fastening 
inequalities of rank on mankind ; and those that fraud, force, 
and blind fortune are daily establishing and overthrowing, are 
held by it either odious or contemptible.’^ Unmoved by the 
emphatic expressions of the republican, the patrician cooly re- 
plied : If, as thou deemest, all men were born equal, nature 

would have endowed them with equal faculties ; so far from this, 
though they possess a similarity of form, there is a wide, an 
immense difference in the texture of their minds. While some 
are distinguished for prudence, valour, integrity, quickness of 
apprehension and eloquence, others are remarkable for a total 
want of these qualities. By this very difference and dissimili- 
tude, nature teaches us that the inferior are to obey th6 guidance 
of the superior. The boasted equality of mankind resolves 
itself into this, that all men are equally eager for their own ad- 
vantage, and selfish in advancing their own gratification, even at 
the expense of others ; all prone to revenge, and forgetful of 
benefits received, and all alike controlled by their passions. The 
infirmities of the human race can only be restrained and cor- 
rected by the gifted few, who naturally have fewest imperfections, 
and this is proved by the history of republics ; each, where, the 
people were allowed to give their free suffrages in questions of 
moment, has been but of short duration, and from that state, of 
unnatural license, has soon changed to the severest despotism. 
Then Tiberius exclaimed : But dost thou not remember the 

long, glorious, and powerful existence of Sparta the wonderful. 
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in wiiom all men were so strictly eqnal, that each had the same 
allotment of ground) each the same food at the public tables ?" 
Pompey replied : Thou dost well to term the city of Lycurgus 

wonderful ; by her institutions, which were peculiar, and which 
remain unimitated, she succeeded to obtain a high and respected 
standing among the nations. But if we carry our investigations 
a little further than the speeious appearance, we will find that 
all her boasted liberty, was in fact the most onerous servitude. 
For know, that the Lacedemonians were bound to the service 
of their country entirely : they were bOm for her ; they lived for 
her, and for her they died. • And to begin with what thou thy- 
self hast brought forward in proof of her democratic freedom, — 
he cannot be called free to whom the public authority assigns an 
allotted proportion of land which must revert to the state at his 
death, and which he can neither barter nor increase ; and who 
cannot feed, as the meanest animal may, on whatever his palate 
prefers, but must subsist in common with every citizen, on what- 
ever is set.befqre him by his governors. ' 

The Spartans were denied the pleasures of literature, and 
the recreations of leisure ; they could not cultivate the peaceful 
arts, nor follow the peculiar bias of their minds, nor indulge in 
the delights of solitary musing : but were constantly maintained 
in the exercise of arms and violent exertion, to render them agile, 
intrepid, and indefatigable in military duty. Such national 
means must’ insure martial greatness; still they fehould.be 
tempered' with those refinements of which society is suscep- 
tible. But thy harsh Sparta was so inimical to the most inno- 
cent pleasures, that she restricted the number of the cords of the 
lyre to seven, lest an eighth should add too tempting a harmony 
to its tones : really her rigor in this instance may be termed truly 
ridiculous,* unless her great fame for. wisdom is to restrict our 
freedom of remark. Her subjects were men of iron, iron was 
their money, their laws and customs like iron* Surely not one 
of you but would brand as a tyrant, a magistrate who would re- 
quire every new-born infant in his jurisdiction, to be brought to 
him for inspection ; and who, on his perceiving any defect in its 
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limbs, any weakness in its frame, should immediately deprive it 
of life. And yet this was the custom in Sparta, where at the 
expense of every sympathy of nature, every tie of kindred, the 
state requiring in its subjects nothing but firmness and vigour, 
of bone and muscle> despatched the weak and feeble with a pro- 
found indifference to the intellectual advantages which they 
might probably possess. , ' 

If the children Were thought worthy of living, they were 
spared, but subjected to the severest discipline, and educated in 
blood and tears ; at certain festivals they were carried to the 
temples, where, in the presence of their fathers, they underwent 
a severe scouring to teach them fortitude j and they frequently 
expired under , the operation. And that Sparta might be able to 
boast of every .vice of the savage, children were encouraged to 
practise theft, and if they succeeded to steal dexterously and 
adroitly, they were admired and applauded. I would ask thee 
now, whether thou deemest that the Romans were ever as 
wretched, under the worst of their tyrants, as these Spartans, 
who enjoyed neither the private rights of property, nor the ele- 
gant arts, nor the domestic affections, nor any other pleasure 
than that of successful competition in combat ; who had no in- 
dividual happiness whatever, and to whom life was nothing but 
a field of exertion for the public weal, and the long anticipation 
of death ? If such privations and actual sufferings as theirs are 
justifiable. for the sake of the commonwealth, why complain of 
our restraints ? But as many other nations have risen to glory 
by gentler nicans, I know not why the odious example of Sparta 
is continually to be recommended. That state seemed rather a 
wretched concourse of men in shackles, than a free fraternity of 
citizens united by social charities. ’ • 

■ The condition of the savage wandering through his forests in 
a state of nature, was certainly happier than theirs. And, as the 
intention of the social compact, is that each individual, in sur- 
rendering a portion of his liberty, shall receive security and 
shelter in return; therefore, should civil institutions inflict 
greater evils on man than those incidental to the savage state, 
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society becomes a state of bondage rather than of protection. 
That such a government should last, is no proof that its nature 
is proper ; .the question is not how many ages has a nation en- 
dured, but whether it rendered its subjects happy. 

Ou inquiry, we discover that mild and temperate govern- 
ments, such as would seem the fittest for the happiness of their 
members, have been of rare occurrence, and rapidly fell tb de- 
cay ; • while those of a harsh and oppressive nature, have been 
more general, and seem to be imperishable ; as an instance of 
the first, look at the fall of Rome, whose institutions were so wise, 
so perfect, and so just ; for the second, witness the eternal despot- 
ism that weighs upon the provinces of Asia. But whatever was the 
fate or misfortunes of Sparta, it was not the doctrine, nor the 
practice of equality, that wrought either, for with this she was 
unacquainted. Thou knowest that all the necessary trades, and 
all the labours of agriculture were left to the prisoners of war, 
termed Helots, whose condition was perpetual slavery. They, 
were, of course, numerous; and if they made the slightest 
attempt towards ameliorating their condition, they were mas- 
sacred without mercy, and under the continual fear of death, 
were doomed, till it relieved them, to toil like beasts of burden. 
Amidst such severe laws and customs, every citizen was the 
slave of his country, and a domestic tyrant.” 

Tiberius had listened with seriousness and composure : ho 
replied, On earth -I was taught a deep lesson; I learned by' 
experience that tyranny is skilfully, adept in all the subtleties 
and evasions of sophistry, and . has even reduced the defence of 
evil to a science.” So saying, he slowly removed to a distance. 

But I could no longer listen in silence to the proud patrician, 
declaiming thus in the presence of Cornelians son, who had met 
an- e^ly death in the cause of liberty. . By my intercouse with 
the mighty dead, I had become endued with the ancient courage 
and strength of soul, and thus boldly bespoke the haughty Pom- 
pcy. “ Whence is it, that any of you who were so renowned 
for a constant hatred of oppression, dare disdainfully calumniate 
democracy? Let me tell you that when that of Rome had 
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passed, and Italy lay overcome and prostrated, its fame was not 
silent, and the spirit of freedom seemed inculcated by the glory 
of Rome's single example.. The glowing image of your republic 
stimulated our thoughts. The great and terrible Brati, in every 
petty province, found imitators, who, rousing their fellow-citizens 
from their servile sloth, incited them to reject all sway but that 
of the laws. These aspirations for liberty were general through 
Italy; and there soon arose on the ruins of your greatness, 
many smaller states, denominated free, in which, though their 
territory was limited perhaps to the walls.of a single city, they 
endeavoured to imitate your virtue^ at, the risk of every peril.- 
Though agitated by continual vicissitudes, and though ever an 
object of jealousy to monarchs desirous of extending their sway 
to them, yet these many small republics defended themselves 
from their numerous enemies, and lasted no short period. Some 
remains of them still exist, and are worthy of your consideration.^^ 
As I spoke, two dignified phantoms drew near and bent towards 
me their stem countenances with glances of eager inquiry. 
Tully exclaimed to me, Lo, stranger I thy words attract the 
two great Bruti, Junius and Marcus, than whom better defend- 
ers of liberty never entered the lists in her cause ; continue then 
thy argument, sure to please.” This exhortation encouraged 
me ; turning to the illustrious kinsmen, I resumed my inter- 
rupted narrative ; and compendiously related the origin, revo- 
lutions, and decay of our republics ; of the one that had existed 
on the Ligurian shore for more than two centuries; another for 
five in the heart of Etruria ; and the third, who, seated on the 
Adriatic, majestic and august, has doubled the duration of 
Sparta. “ She has never cowered,” I said, “ beneath the sceptre, 
and by her wisdom and good fortune, has withstood her enemies for 
more than thirteen hundred years. , She has subjected Dalmatia, 
Rhodes, Scios, Sainos, Mytilene, Andros, Crete, Cypms, all the 
isles of the jEgean and Ionian seas ; the Morea, and the Helles- 
pont.” Then proceeding beyond our own peninsi^, I related 
how the Helvetians, in the midst of the Alps, had imitated the 
Grecian confederation, by a league that h^ existed for two hun- 
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dred years ; and how, too, the marshes and morasses of Batavia 
had been the refuge of the liberty of the seas from time im- 
memorial ; and that the plains of. Sarmatia held a vast aristo- 
cratic republic, rent, however-, by internal discords, and gradually 
verging to destruction, yet dreading a change. . And finally, I 
told how the people of Britain, in their era a race of untutored 
savages, had two centuries ago,, brought their monarch to the 
scaffold, not in a seditious tumult, but by the voice of the ma- 
jority of his subjects; and that his family, expelled from their 
native Jand and wandering without a home, had taken shelter in 
this very city, which welcomed the illustrious exiles with a 
benevolence equal to the severity with which she once had banished 
her own royal oflfendcrs. The spectres pressing around me, 
questioned me on the origin and actual state of the republics I 
had mentioned, as if anxious to know the extent and nature of 
the freedom still left to nations. Those who had lived in the 
free ages .of Borne, listened to me calmly and with gestures of 
satisfaction, while as far as my memory, and the vastness of the 
subject allowed me, I related, in regular order, the history of 
those states from the commencement. 

But when I had ceased, Pompey came forward again, and said 
with a majestic air, ^^True !• other republics, the scions of ours, 
arose when the defective fabric of our own had been levelled 
by time, as saplings spring up around the lopped trunk that is 
mouldering in decay. These not owing their origin either to 
disgust at oppressions, or impatience of long suffering, but only 
to the weakness of their impotent tyrants, who. suffered their as- 
sumptions, they drew birth from no high or heroic efforts of 
virtue, and sunk ignominiously’ beneath their own vices. The 
feebleness of their rulers allowed them to rise ; their own das- 
tardly craft and base hypocrisy undermined and destroyed them. 
These were poor copies of an illustrious original : and their con- 
dition was wretched, their customs, feats of arms, and enterprises, 
abject in comparison with ours. And in proportion as sacred 
honour and inviolate faith were cherished among iis, were Cun- 
ning, deceit, and treason prized among them ; and as examples 
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on examples may testify, treachery had to them not only lost its 
hideous deformity, but even claimed the merit of a virtue, and 
as such received due tribute. And at length, an event without 
a parallel in other nations, perfidy was gravely studied as a 
science, atfd the theory, reduced to rules, wa^ given forth to the 
world in laboured volumes. One there was, (4)* who, imitating 
Brutus, put to death a certain Alexander, tyrant of Etruria. 
But even that deed was tainted with treachery, the vice of the 
times ; for he first perfidiously allured him to his house with a 
parade of hospitality, vilely stooped to minister to his dissolute 
habits, and while he lay sunk in sleep,' stabbed his guest to the 
heart. I see also, during those dark ages that settled on my 
country, a tribune arise, (5) an awkward imitator Of our great- 
ness, endeavouring to' revive its long-forgotten fires by Ips soli- 
tary efforts ; efforts whose vanity and folly were tested by their 
disastrous course and conclusion. But one event, nevertheless, 
there is, shining through those ages, like a planet through the 
night; an act high-souled and truly Roman. I mean in thus 
speaking, to extol the haughty defiance of the Etruscan ambas- 
sador towards that Gallic king, who invaded Italy three centuries 
ago. A worthy competitor for the palm of Oamillus, he saved 
his country, and from the same enemies.” • r 

He spoke thus, referring to the relation I had given him of 
the invasion of Charles VIH. ; who, through our feeble resist- 
ance rather than his own military skill, penetrated into Italy, 
and had in a short time (^cupied the north of it; and having 
entered the free city of Florence, wished to bring it to submis- 
sion by mere force of arms. In all the pride of a prosperous 
conqueror, therefore, he, by a decree read in his presence, ordered 
the magistrates to surrender their city at discretion, as if they 
were a vanquished enemy. On which one of them, Piero Capponi) 
roused by a noble impulse of indignation, snatched the paper from 
the hand of him who was reading it, and tearing it to pieces in 
the face of the king, with intrepid tone gave utterance to those 
memorable words : Since such dishonourable things are asked 

of us, do you sound your trumpets, and we will sound the tocsin 
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— whicli heroic boldness so astonished that king, that, although 
intoxicated with power and success, he evacuated Florence, and 
contracted an alliance with that city on moderate conditions. 

1 pass over,'^ proceeded Pompey, that town in the heart of 
Etruria, which remained free for five hundred years in the midst 
of absolute governments, since she’ owed her immunity rather to 
her insignificant extent than any better cause. (6) *I should 
pass, also, that small retreat of liberty on the liigurian shores, 
were it not for the glorious refusal. of its immortal citizen, (7) to 
receive the government of his country from the hands of a foreign 
monarch; preferring the sincere affection of freemen to the hollow - 
honours of a forced loyalty. • For this exalted generosity, he re- 
ceived but a wretched return. So little did this magnanimity 
suit those profligate times, that a conspiracy, from which he 
narrowly escaped, was formed against him by one of his own 
kinsmen in his declining years ; those years which should have, 
flowed in peaceful delights, in the midst of his grateful country- 
men. These regions, then, were sterile to the seeds of excel- 
lence ; but the harvest of evil, of fraud, and of deceit was un- 
failing. . . 

But the mind, however, rests, with pleasure on that republic, 
which, thou sayest,. arose from the waters of the Adrian se$, 
thirteen hundred years ago ; no other free state has had so long 
a duration ; and what is more, she seems to have deserved her 
fortune. ‘ I deem her commencement more glorious than ours, 
springing from a band of proscribed ruffians flying from the ven- 
geance of the insulted laws; hers, on the contrary, had its origin . 
in honourable men retreating to the ocean to escape from crimes 
and tyrants, and the outrages of misrule. Her progressive great- 
ness accorded well with her commendable origin. For while 
not only Italy, but the whole of Europe was subjected to i^e 
revolutions of empires and continual derangement and change, 

■ that ocean-city, seated tranquilly on the waves, even as she saw 
the waters menace her idly, so also, viewed alarming political 
convulsions rage around her in vain. In Venice alone are pre- 
served, unmingled and undegenerate, the ancient races of Italy, 
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which in every other direction have been confounded with their 
foreign masters. And although the maritime situation of that 
city may have assisted her preservation, yet no place was ever 
impregnable and unapproachable from its natural locality, or its 
skilful fortifications alone j and only the wisdom of her laws, the 
prudence of her councils, and the valour of her arms, could have 
BO long sustained her. All hail, then, oh admirable City I and 
long may the heavens shine propitiously on thy majestic aspect, 
whilst thou towerest, queen-like, above the roaring sea. Heaven 
send that the years of thy prime be not even now past, and age 
and decline stealing apace upon thee V* 

Pompey sighed as he spoke ; and I thought I could perceive 
that some sinister fear gave rise to the' sadness that darkened his 
. countenance as he uttered the ejaculation. After a moment^s 
pause, he continued : ‘‘And next thou callest Sarmatia a republic. 
But while Britain wisely slackens the violent and hasty energies 
of the regal power, by linking them to the slow-paced justice of 
her deliberative assemblies, this unfortunate nation heaps on her 
own head the evils of both royal rule and democratic license. 
The crown, moreover, a perpetual source of contention and fatal 
aim to ambition among her nobles, is, of course, oftenest conferred 
by arms and terror; while every factious lord may boast of hdld- 
ing over it that pernicious right which occasioned our fall, though 
entirely restricted to the tribunes of the people. The existence 
alone of such a government is almost incredible. ’ Thence,^' said 
he, “I turn my gaze to the numerous cities that have risen on 
the shores of Batavia, where men, betaking themselves to the 
inhabitable waves for shelter, have become, as it were, dwellers 
of the deep, and built up against the swelling oceati their barriers 
of dykes, the miracle of human industry. On the one side roars 
the vexed ocean, far above the valleys they have rescued from 
its waters ; on' the other, envious monarchs shake their threaten- 
ing sceptres. No men have endured greater sacrifices for the 
sake of their liberties than they ; none have acquired it by toils 
more arduous. But Batavia is now tainted with that most deadly 
pestilence, civil discord, and is sinking a prey to the hapless fury 
with which she lacerates her own vitals. 
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'^Look' too at proud Britain, throned on the northern seas, 
who boasts of having brought her king to the block ; an act until 
then unexampled, and which has filled her islanders with haughty 
and indemitable pride. She holds a power upon the ocean which 
is formidable and all-grasping j and. in her hate of tyranny, she 
is jealous even of her own sovereign, to whom she barely leaves 
the type of royalty. Her prosperity has filled her with overbear- 
ing contempt for the whole world ; she deems that she alone is 
free, and looks down on all other nations as subjected to the 
ignominy of slavery ; she therefore greets the stranger who ap- 
proaches her inhospitable shore, with cool or contumelious scorn. • 
But while so zealous in defence of her own freedom, she is so 
rigid and despotic a mistress to her distant colonies, that those 
termed the transatlantic, exhausted in patience, roused to indig- 
nation and weary of the wretched task of obedience, have pro- 
claimed themselves independent. And it were strange if their 
example were not followed, at last, by those eastern regions, 
where her rapaciousness has revelled with impunity in a long 
reign of atrocities, as yet unatoned. ‘Arid when, proud isle I 
retributive justice visits thy corruptions with the loss of those 
colonies, disjoined from thee by such immense oceans, then 
tremble for thyself ! One republic, however, exists among you 
in primitive simplicity : — rude rocks of Helvetia 1 ye retreats of 
temperate lives and simple habits ! Yet one unworthy custom 
exists among her sons ; for they being free themselves, ransomed 
by the struggles of their ancestors, they make a market of their 
blood, and becoming the tools of oppression, sell it to tyrants. 
Not for their country ; not in the cause of justice ; not for them- 
selves ; but for vile hire, they fight and fall in opposing armies, 
brother against brother, and father against son. .And of all the 
republics of which you have so vauntingly spoken, some are too 
humble, others of too irregular a formation, others of too adverse 
a fortune to be compared with ours; or if compared, fall infi- 
nitely' below her.” 
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* ' ' . . . . 

' ' CONFEfiENCB VI. 

* * « • . 

At tlie Baths of Diocletian and Titns, -vrhcre a candid judgment is pa^ed 

upon the merits of Coriolanus. 

\ 

POMPET Ceasedy and with haughty guise cast arouud him a‘ 
glance that confessed him still conscious of his superiority to 
the vulgar multitude. For myself, though neither convinced by 
his arguments, nor willing to assent to them, they appearing to 
me more magisterial than just, and spoken not without much 
patrician fierceness, yet the. presence of- that hero seemed to 
master my liberty of' ojnnion, and in modest silence I' turned 
my steps towards the city. Following me closely, the crowd 
moved on, conversing and passing sentence on the recent debate. 
The moving of so great a multitude -was attended with .neither^ 
shadow nor dust, nor the sound of trampling foot-tread ; but 
only a shrill murmuring-,- like the mingled notes of innumerable 
' birds, warbling in the woods when the disk of the sun first 

emerges from the deep. ‘ 

In passing over the Anio they floated over its breast like a 
wreath of mist, and re-entering by the Nomentana gate, they 
turned on the left into the spacious plain of the Quirinal. There, 
for a time, they looked at the extenrive ruins of the Baths of 
Diocletian in silence. At length a spectre exclaimed in mourn* 
ful accents : Sad spectacle of that once splendid edifice, the 

ample receptacle of our various recreations, both the agreeable 
and the useful 1 Here * once arose to our admiring eyes, porti> 
coes of precious marbles, suited either for shows or the 'enjoy- 
ment of leisure ; here extended halls ever open with gay sights 
and festive sports/ Every elegance and luxury was assembled 
here for universal gratification ; while full three thousand baths, 
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vast basins for swimming ; wrestling-places thronged with ath- 
letic candidates ^ extensive libraries, the asylums of silence ; 
and statues of heroes and celebrated worthies,- completed and 
adorned this sumptuous, this delightful retreat of our citizens. 
Now what remains of that mass of buildings, the stupendous re- 
sult of unbounded -wealth, but these wretched ruins ? Nay 
more ; is there then in this unhappy land, not a single rustic 
shed, that you have found it necessary to collect straw and litter 
under these large arches, the remains of such noble architecture? 
Else wherefore with such envy and hate, insult the last vestiges 
of our magnificence by converting them to the meanest purposes ? 

See yonder, reduced to a tavern for drunkards, that hall, pre- 

» ■ 

served from the injuries of so many centuries, to be profaned by 
you in a manner so revolting. 0 barbarian indifference and 
scorn !" _ . . 

V * 

As he spoke, the faint peal of distant voices singing the mid- 
night chaunt rose slowly on the air. The spectre started and 
asked me what sounds were those that he heard. I answered 
him that all these ruins were not as unworthily transformed as 
those he had noticed ; but that some, consecrated as solemn 
temples, now resounded with those pious and peaceful hymns, 
and others were dedicated to silence, sobriety, and contempla- 
tion. The phantoms then bent to catch the .plaintive sounds, 
and seemed affected with a pleasing awe as they listened in mute 
attention. 

The sky was studded with stars, and the moon had gone down 
in the west. The shadowy and serene atmosphere favoured our 
secret communings, as we bent our way to the Esquiline Ilill, 
and slowly ascended its easy slope. ^ Proceeding in front, I had 
drawn the multitude aside from the ruins of the Quirinal, be- 
cause unable to repress their reproaches with any reasonable 
exculpation. But my caution was useless, for other unpleasant 
objects presented at every moment fresh occasion for their in- 
consolable sorrow. -They anxiously inspected the grounds around 
them, and pointed out the places where formerly, on that hill, 
stood temple^ bath^ and[ splendid dwellings, especially in that 
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quarter termed the Carine. Two of tbe spectres, in particular, 

I recognised, who attended by several obseqmous followers, 
seemed earnestly searching ont the traces of some edifice. They 
were Pompey and the Dictator, in quest of their own houses, 
once situated on the Esquiline. 

In the mean time we had reached the summit, and lighted * 
suddenly on the spacious ruins of the baths and palace of !Ktus. 
The disjoined and broken masses were covered with ^herbage and 
ivy, springing from the fissures of the shattered conduits, and 
nourished by their waters, which finally escaping from them in 
various places, settled around the spot in a dreary marsh. The 
shades, already moody with regret, now murmured loudly : an- 
ticipating their reproaches, I thus addressed them : My noble 

forefathers, listen awhile to your descendant ! to me, who address 
you with reverence indeed, yet with spirit befitting the pride of 
my hearers, and my own honest candour. You see here, the 
only remains of an extensive and celebrated building, such as 
it has been left by the course of seventeen centuries, by great 
revolutions and barbarian devastations, by earthquakes and inun- 
dations, by the infinite and remorseless outrages' of destroying 
time. But this spot has been, in our eagerness to investigate 
its remains, so often turned up by the mattock and spade, that 
no clod of it has escaped untouched. We have extracted from 
its subterraneous chambers the. admirable statues which orna- 
, mented its halls, and preserve them as pledges of the triumph 
of the arts of Greece over the havoc of time. There are still 
here, some paintings of your times, which we guard with the 
most scrupulous and solicitous care, and which are made known 
to the whole world, and familiar to every nation, by copies mul- 
tiplied by the graver to an infinite degree.^' 

At this the spectres descended to view them, and contemplated 
with pleasure those relics perfect amid all the wreck of the 
wondrous monuments of ancient times. The crowd at length 
sensibly gathered around one painting in particular, and for 
some moments surveyed it in silence, when Pomponius Atticu» 
exclaimed, Yes ! many deeds of Eoman valour and virtue do- 
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serve to be held forth; forever and ever, in visible presentation 
by the art of painting ; but one design which I see here, unin- 
jured, is fitter to have met with destruction, than thus to be 
handed down to fame. Look, ye Quirites 1 'tis Venturia re- 
- straining Coriolanus, resolved upon destroying his county. He, 
in a wild frenzy of insulted pride, left her sacred walls, and 
brought against them the hostile ranks of the Volscians. Having 
become their desperate leader, he refused to lay down his sword 
in the presence of the venerable senators, and insultingly spumed 
at their supplicating entreaties. Then, like a mere boy, moved 
by the entreaties of his mother, and weak rather than repentant, 
he finished by treachery an undertaking begun in intemperate 
passion. Breaking his sworn alliance with the Volscians, ho 
showed himself undecided in either good or evil, and unfaithful - 
alike to each party. Great minds, on the contrary, either wholly 
reject an evil suggestion, or accomplish it to the full. If turned 
aside from their course, it can only be by some invincible and 
overwhelming agency. But what, O Coriolanus, impeded the 
fatal effects of thy fury, but a woman^s weeping ? Thou wast 
subdued, too, by affections which true Koman spirits had, pre- 
viously to" thee, ever held light in comparison with the all-excel- 
ling love of country. Witness how Horatius was fired instead 
of softened by his sister’s tears. If he wept, it was tears of 
rage, that she should love the foe of Rome; and, with cmel jus- . 
tice, he despatched her. And Junius Brutus, the stern consul, 
with awful equanimity, gave up his sons, because abettors of a 
tyrant. ^ And Manlius condemned his son to death, because he 
had fought contrary to his order. And another Brutus, sur- 
named Marcus, who lived in later times than thou, pierced with 
his dagger the heart of his friend, and one who was perhaps his 
father. Such are our proofs that Romans’ loved their country 
beyond sister, or son, or father, even so much that their mag- 
nanimous devotedness, in this point, astounds by its excess, and 
shakes the soul with amaze and terror. But in thee it was a 
leaning of weak pity to thy* mother that traversed thy hatred of 
Rome : thy treason against her was not stayed midway by sin- 
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cere reviving loyalty, but merely by thy infirmity of heart. 
-Wherefore I repeat, that contemptible as were the malignity and • 
lust of revenge that impelled thee to rebellion, equaly disgraceful 
was thy poor paltering in shrinking" from executing the plans 
and promises to which thou hadst bound thy honour.” The 
majority of the spectres concurred in these opinions, pronouncing 
them .just, because unembellished with those graces of style 
which, wreathing the bitter fruits of evil with the flowers of 
eloquence, too often lead us to approve in history, of what we 
ought to condemn. 

The close and confined air of those dank chambers now began to 
affect my breast with a painful sense of suffocation^ and the. lofty 
sentiments of Pomponius also oppressed my mind with unusual 
awe; the frail powers of my we^er nature were beginning to 
give'way, and I was forced to hasten into the open air. I ascended 
from those sad vaults, and seating myself on the dewy turf, threw 
a mute. glance over the extensive ruins. Following my steps, 
the spectres had also quitted those gloomy crypts, and patiently 
waited to see me sufficiently restored to resume my office of guide 
and conductor. v. . . , 

After a short pause, I descended the Esquiline and slowly 
proceeded towards the Celian.- The crowd recognised it by the 
^ " Flavian Circus on its side and the adjacent hills, which point out 
its place ; else, levelled as it is, it could not have, been distin- 
guished. It seems very evident, that the remains of the numerous 
buildings that once covered it have been carried down, partly by 
their weight, and partly by the force of rains, and choked up the 
valley below. This conjecture is strengthened by the fact, that, 
in the deep excavations made by antiquarian curiosity, ancient 
habitations have been discovered beneath masses of superincum- 
bent ruins.^,^ The shades, however, were engaged in a fruitless 
search for some lofty remains of the grand acqueducts and splen- 
did monuments, foimerly the fair ornaments of that quarter. 
But of these, even with all the intelligence of their intellectual 
natures, they could discover only scattered portions, used in the 
miserable hovels of the labourers. The sole pleasing object that 
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met them upon the hill^ was that same obelisk which, in their 
time, stood in the Circus Maximus. They were delighted to see 
it withdrawn from those ruins, and once more restored to the 
open day, as a perpetual testimony of their former magnificence. 
And although they saw that it had been broken in many places, 
and lost parts restored in others, indications of its fall, they gazed 
on it, nevertheless, with eager wonder, as we look at a hoary 
veteran who exposes to our view the scars of the various perils 
he has undergone. They next observed, at some distance beyond 
the Capena Gate, a little to the left towards the Via Latina, that 
temple, which, tradition says, was erected to the Fortune of 
Women on the spot of the, meeting between the indignant Corio- 
lanus and his suppliant mother. Allowing this story of its origin 
to be true, the venerable building remains perfect. It is square, 
built of brick, unadorned, and striking in its appearance, though 
of Small dimensions. 

. I did not omit asking Pomponius, so well acquainted with 
every affair of his day, if this was really the temple it is reported 
to be ? But he, with something of disdain in his manner, re- 
marked in reply, that I knew how unpleasing to him was every 
memorial of so bad a citizen, and that he' wished no record’ what- 
ever to recall his name. He then haughtily turned from me. 
Excited, however, by the desire of discovering for my contempo- 
raries, the truth or falsity of the tradition, T persisted in putting 
the same question to many of the shades, but they sullenly 
imitated Pomponius, showing by their manner an entire coinci- 
dence in his sentiments. - 
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CONFERENCE VII. 

. , . . ' * . * * 

The Appian Way. 

Meanwhile wc were approaching the Capena Gate, at which 
begins the celebrated Appian Way. The attention of the phan- 
toms was first arrested by the gate and the two adjoining towers, 
evidently constructed of the fragments of ancient tombs. On a 
sudden the air was filled with sighs of distress and low murmurs 
of complaint, and I anxiously inquired of Tully what was their 
trouble. They grieve, he .replied, at finding their tombs des- 
troyed. To show myself acquainted with ancient customs, I ' 
immediately rejoined : ^‘I was aware that on both sides of this 
consular way there were innumerable sepulchres, and thou thy- 
self hast made mention of them in thy Tusculan letters." Tully 
pleased at the reminiscence, seemed to take it as a token of his 
reno^ being lasting and exalted. — ^The crowd were already in 
the road, and in melancholy silence surveyed the mouldering 
relics scattered over the deserted Campa^a. A few. phantoms 
approached a tomb overgrown with ivy and raised their hands to 
heaven, then beat their breasts, wrapped their fiices in their robes, 
and stamped on the earth with every appearance of rage and 
indignation. Led by pity and curiosity, I drew nearer, and be- 
held freshly scattered around the tomb some bones and skulls 
that lay visible in the glimmering star-light. I presumed, there- 
fore, that these poor wretches lamented their own remains, thus 
thrown forth with cruel neglect. To niy amazement I saw them 
several times endeavour to raise and transport those broken bones 
back into the tomb ; and finding their unsubstantial efforts un- 
availing, one of them, with tears, besought me to assist him, 
saying, Since thou hast still the privilege of communicating 
motion to matter, replace these spoils, and piously re-sepulchre 
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them/'.. Tears anticipated my answer. • Stooping, therefore, 
immediately, I raised the crumbling fragments and deposited 
them once more in the violated. grave. 

While engaged in this kind office, these spectres gazed on me 
with thankful delight, and no sooner was it completed than they 
extolled me as the most benevolent of mortal. I then thus 
questioned Tully : Tell me, 0 my master, why these are so 

solicitous about their mortal remains, whilst ye, the nobler 
shades, display not the smallest anxiety Tully graciously re- 
plied, “ Those so distressed on the present occasion are souls 
of the vulgar, who, even here, retain their low sentiments. They 
still lament their earthly removal ; but none of us, whom philo- 
sophy strengthened, and who were above the fear of death 
during life, can. now be affected by any of the vain regrets of 
mortality. As the serpent glides along more lively in the sun- 
shine when it has changed its variegated skin for one newer and 
more beautiful, so we, having cast off the heavy incumbrance 
of clay, and being endued with new powers exempt from change, 
enjoy our contemplations in eternal light ; and no thought of 
our- mortal frames, no dream of your low valley, can longer 
interest us." Then, in accordance with this contempt of death, 
which his works so exaltcdly proclaim, and which he practised 
in his own lamented end, he turned on his heel and quitted the 
sorrowing crowd. • • ' . . 

But Pomponius, as his kind disposition ever impelled, accom- 
modated himself to the general sentiment, and spoke in this man- 
ner : Ye behold here, 0 ye Quirites ! a sore proof of the vanity 

of human things. Neither the successes of glorious perils, nor 
illustrious deeds, nor excellence of the rarest attainment, can 
suffice to bear your names to late posterity. .A generation that 
regards its predecessors with scorn, not content with ruining 
' temples, theatres, and baths, which, if nothing else, were at 
least objects pleasing to the eye, has extended its outrages to 
our very bones and ashes, consigned to these urns with so many 
tears, and have idly scattered them to the birds of the air. Yet, 
can there be a more sacred service' than that paid by survdvors 
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to consecrate the memory of the dead, by funereal rites and 
honours ? In all ages, even the most barbarous nations prompted 
by this natural piety have endeavoured, by means either of fire 
or unguents, to save the dead' from corruption, and to preserve 
their memory by some monument; exposed to public view. And 
who, endued with sensibility, can avoidfeeling a thrill of inward 
sympathy at sight of the sepulchre, that yawning abyss into 
which, sooner or later, all must alike descend ? And seeing 
with what assiduous caro it is adorned, and how it is piously 
guarded and revered, the living find the melancholy certainty 
of death alleviated by the sweet conviction that, when life de- 
parts, they shall not be entirely unheeded and forgotten.” 

I listened to the expression of such benign sentiments with 
much emotion, and he, interpreting my feelings from my coun- 
tenance, thus addressed me : “ Thy intellectual and immortal 
essence, enclosed in thy mortal frame, when that shall bo thrown 
aside, will escape as an element set free for ever in all its purity. 
13ut previous to dissolution how often it feels, during life, an 
impulse that urges it forward on its destination to eternity :* and 
how the minds of men are ever disturbed by continual and various 
wishes of perpetuating the memory of themselves I Some by 
arms, other by efforts of genius ; others by works* of utility 3 and 
others even by surpassing crime agitate the world, in order that 
their fame, like the roar of a roused billow, may reach even to 
remoter shores. We, however, were deceived, who vainly with 
this intent gathered together our ashes in these splendid sepul- 
chres on this famous highway. Now the slow ox drags the 
ploughshare among our bones, and the stupid cow-herd treads 
them under foot. Alas, how devastation revels in these plains ! 
Lo, the spot where fought the glorious Horatii I their noble 
blood should have sanctified from profanation the soil on which 
it was outpoured ; and their five tombs should still be standing, 
from reverence of the name and cause of such champions. 
There, too, was the tomb of the maiden who met her victorious 
brother with ill-timed tears, and perished by his hand. Now 
not a stone of it remains, on which the penrive traveller might 
rest, and muse in this solitude on the melancholy transaction.” 
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. ; Thus spoke PompoBius; the spectres meanwhile disconsolately 
gazing on the dreary Campagna. Their looks seemed piteously 
to ask me, why that spot had been so entirely devoted to ruin. 

I felt. compelled to enter into some defence or explanation: 
We who now live amidst these ruins,” said I, remark, with 
sorrow, the spectacle they present of cruel dilapidation. We 
now protect them with the greatest veneration ; but we can 
scarcely be expected to surpass the powers of our nature, and 
reproduce what is already destroyed. But the injuries of time, 
while they have deprived us of so many of your wonderful edi- 
fices, have given in their stead the. ardent desire of studying 
every relic, and discovering whatever has been spared. We 
make extensive and' deep excavations to regain all that can 
possibly be recovered ; and, on finding the slighte.st object, wo 
contemplate it with delight, mingled with the pensive recollection 
of you. Our exertions have been successful in banging to light 
temples, baths, tombs, palaces, and even entire cities, as it has hap- 
pened, in my time, with two in Ma^a Grmcia. Could you 
but know, 0 most excellent spirits ! how costly arc the works 
carried on with this view ; with what pains we elucidate your 
inscriptions and study your monuments ; and with what care we 
preserve them — certainly, instead of reproaching, you would 
praise us with proportionate gratitude. We open your tombs 
with eager interest; and if we find in them coins, or rings, or 
female ornaments ; or among your ashes,, the vials, in which, as 
fame says, the tears of the mourners were .collected at' your 
funerals ; or lamps, or pieces of the incombustible cloth in which 
the dead were wrapped upon the pyre — we place them in cabi- 
nets with strict care ; and your money, arms, and articles of 
furniture, any thing, in short, that can inform us of your cus- 
toms, is held precious for the light it yields us in our study of 
your former greatness. You yourselves did not do as much for 
the great nations that preceded you. More desirous of sub- 
jugating them than of investigating their origin,' and caring 
only for your own glory, you won renown by successful oppres- 
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sion, and obscured for ever that of the rest of Italy, whose many 
nations were swept by you from the face of the earth. The 
irruptions of the barbarians have not been able to desolate this 
country as entirely as your triumphs spread devastation through 
your native land, which you had found flourishing, populous, 
and crowded with refined and enlightened nations. They derived 
their origin from the illustrious warriors who fled froni the* sack 
of Troy, or from whatever other unfortunate event is shadowed 
forth in that story. > Their descendants suffered severer evils 
from you than those from which their ancestors escaped. How- 
ever, if the old rumour be true, which the strains of Virgil have 
made immortal, that ye are the posterity of JEneas, it may, per- 
haps, agreeably appease that hero to tell him that his race fear- 
fully avenged his misfortunes. They ruined and laid waste the 
kingdoms of all the celebrated leaders who were leagued for the 
overthrow of Ilium ; and so total is the obscurity into which 
these have sunk in consequence, that not a ray of hope has since 
lighted them up ; but they lie bound and fettered in the poweT 
of masters who glory in the contempt of science and improve- 
ment. But this city of yours, has never been as completely de- 
graded as s^endid Athens was by your blood-hound Sylla, who 
carried it by storm; and by your ‘ Triumvir, Mark Antony, in 
his dissolute debaucheries. Tell me, ye who so bitterly bewail 
the ruin of your monuments, if a toinb of any of the distinguished 
Princes of Etruria, if .the grave of ^neas,-or Julius, or Evan- 
der, existed in your times 'i Thou at least, Mark TuUy ! canst 
say, that at the date of thy questorship, only one hundred and 
forty years^ after the death of Archimedes, his grave was forgot-A 
ten in Syracuse, the very place he defended by means of those 
admirable machines that still constitute his fame. It was dis- 
, covered by thee, overgrown as it was by brambles and thorns,- 
and by thee pointy out to the incredulous Syraicusans. Nay 
more ; — not abroad, but here in Rome itself — ^was not the grave 
of Numa already lost and forgotten in the fifth century of your 
ci£y ? With us, on the contrary, after years on years have rolled 
around, the greater part of the tomb of Cecilia Metella still 
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stands; and yonder also, at the Ostian Gate, the pyramid of 
Gains Cestus, and in the city, on the river^s edge, the proud 
pile of Hadrian, and in front' of it, a valuable portion of Iho 
mausoleum of Augustus. Yet the wrecks of centuries of des- 
truction are heaped>around us. All things, but native worth, 
are fragile : virtue alone is perdurable.'^ 

Tully made no reply, but by a gesture of assent seemed to 
agree with me in opinion ; and Pomponius gave me a glance of 
his eye, accompanied by a courteous smile, that implied his ap- 
probation of my freedom of remark. - 


- CONFEKENCE VIII. 

At the Grotto of the Nymph Egeria. -Digressions on the immortal nature 
of the Mind. Punishment of TuUia. 

The crowd grew gradually silent like the ocean sinking to a 
calm. Conjecturing, therefore, that my remarks had satisfied 
them, and. that they now wished me to conduct them elsewhere, 
I descended to the left of the Appian Way. We soon reached 
that plain, where pilgrims from every nation still admire the 
ruins of the grotto of the nymph Egeria, the same in which the 
pioiis king listened to her oracles. The air was clear, giving to 
view that delightful valley enclosed by steep hills. Through 
the centre of it calmly flowed the .sacred stream of Egeria. 
Light nocturnal winds, sighing among the leafy branches, min- 
gled their murmurs with those of the rivulet. The herds pa^i- 
turing on its grassy margin, lowed at intervals; the watchful 
dogs. barked at every falling leaf. Marsh and hill gave forth 
. the harsh notes of the frog, or the shrill chirp of the field-cricket. 
Bats were wheeling through the gloom, and the birds of night 
screamed as they flitted across the lonely vale. Not far from 
this pla^, towards the Appian road, stand the spacious remains 
of the Circus of Caracalla. • Its deserted precincts were undis- 
turbed by a sound, savo when the monotonous hoot of the owl 
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■was repeated from some dismantled building. We had passed 
■ the Appian road, once ever filled with the busy hum of passing 
throngs, and found it lone and silent ; still, too, was that Cir- 
cus, which once re-echoed with the neighing of horses, the roll- 
ing of wheels, the cracking of thongs, the threats of charioteers, 
and the clamorous shouts of gazing thousands. The hallowed 
primeval silence of the valley of Egeria/ and the thought that 
its shades had witnessed the secret incantations of the good, 
the clement Numa, filled our bosoms with reverence and awe as 
we approached the spot. The mantling ivy falls thick over Its 
entrance, and the sacred font wells from the innermost part of 
the grotto. Upon the hill that overhangs ’ it, vestiges yet exist 
of the Temple of the Muses. • 

** Hail, venerated cave I" cried Tully — fit spot for heavenly ' 
musings I Neither Egeria, nor Muse, nor other feigned divinity 
-—but this fountain's delicious murmur, this grot’s deep gloom, 
this sober solitude, and the plaintive whispers of the wind, com- 
bined to inspire the sage and cautious monarch. Let none ob- 
ject to his prudent deceptions : the only blame attaches to the 
rude fierceness of the vulgar, which compelled him to employ 
them.” 

When Tully had ceased, such was the hush and silence that 
pervaded that great assemblage, that the murmur of the fountain 
was alone to be heatd. No words, however eloquent, could have 
expressed their respect se well, as that long and universal pause 
of discourse, as if they were before some sacred shrine, and in 
the presence of a superhuman power. I waited, but finding 
the silence continue unbroken, I returned towards the city. 

Re-entering by the Capena l Gate, we soon reached, on our 
left, the spacious walls of the baths of the guilty Cinacalla, 
which stands beside the 'Aventine, the only relic of the sump- 
tuous edifices that once covered that hiU. Then, began afresh 
the murmur of the crowd as they recalled to mind the magnifi- 
cence of that building, where sixteen hundred marble seats 
furnished the public bathing rooms } and where statues of gods 
and heroes, sculptured by the most skilful artists of Greoco, and 
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worthy to be imperishable, had commanded their admiration. 
They grieved at finding every vestige of these departed, as if 
they had all mouldered into the dust ; and they gazed on the 
crumbling remains of the baths, demolished, dreary, and deso- 
late, as a sad evidence of the instability of human things. To 
tranquillize their perturbation, I thus began : The continued 

friction of wheels on your Consular highways, though paved 
with roclr, wore them with deep furrows ; the statues of your 
gods were sometimes wasted away by the lips of the worship- 
pers ; even drops of water, by falling continually, wear hollows 
in solid marble. These material objects, therefore, might be ex- 
pected to share the same final fate as all others. But, as far as 
our power extends, we prolong their duration. — The choice works 
of Grecian art, which were buried underneath these ruins in the 
course of barbarian spoliation, we have drawn forth, and col- 
lected into magnificent halls, for the wonder and delight of the 
world. The boldest statuaries gaze on them with throbbing 
hearts ; the chisel trembles in their hands when they venture to 
imitate them, and few but have turned pale with emotion on 
seeing, for the first, those divine productions. They were not 
more specially admired and taken care of in your temples, where 
they were objects of adoration. And even these ruins which 
you grieve to behold, are watched by us with so much care, that 
the laws have provided penalties for any who, with daring hand, 
presiime to throw down a single stone of. any of your monu- 
ments.” 

While I was speaking, Tully came and stood before me ; and 
excited by this mark of his attention, I exclaimed, “.Let years 
do their worst to consume the monuments of stone and clay ! 
such only can pomp command ; and such, most majestic of their 
kinds, are even now around us, erected by your successors. But 
time has no influence on the excelling productions of mind ; 
and power, which at will can bid pillars rise and domes ascend, 
can neither create nor destroy them. The ravages of time seem 
but light to us, since they have spared so large a portion .of thy 
golden volumes.” 
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Cicero, at these words, looked at me with glistening eyes, and 
I more animatedly continued : 0 incomparable Consul, O 

divine, immortal writer ! if our many convincing proofs could 
not persuade us that the element of thought is incorporeal and 
eternal, an attentive perusal of thy works would infuse that 
agreeable conviction into any rational mind. From base matter, 
which, no sooner attains the maturity of manhood, than it de- 
clines and decays, seems it likely that the sublime powers of the 
intellect should be evolved ? The pleasures of the mind are 
dissimilar too, from those of the body : pure and heavenly, they 
are enjoyed in a secret consciousness. No words can express, no 
calculation can fathom, no limitations define their intensity. He, 
however, who first asserted that that internal impulse which di- 
rects us to glory and truth, to exalted enterprises, to noble acts 
of beneficence, and to the cultivation of the generous charities ; 
which produces commanding eloquence and heavenly poesy } is 
all a result of this frail fabric and perishes with it — he not only 
perverted the stores of human knowledge, but with cruel deceit 
beguiled others with a creed which he could not himself believe ; 
for ho ascribed to a. cause an effect repugnant to it in all its 
qualities and accidents. Not only was he the enemy of truth, 
but he lowered his species as far as was in his power, by de- 
frauding it' of its most estimable distinction. Without that 
higher privilege, we were only miserable machines, placed here 
to languish for a while on this narrow globe, endowed with the 
fatal knowledge of our own weakness ; with foreheads bowed to 
the earth which claimed us, we should not dare to raise our eyes 
to a heaven, for ever denied to our aspirations. Alas I what a 
oruel sentence of destruction, which freezes the heart and deprives 
it of every impulse to useful and noble aims ! • Without the ani- 
mating hope of immortality for the conscious and active soul, 
what were life but the melancholy awaiting of annihilation. Rea- 
son, piety, every useful and social affection, requires that this 
belief should actuate and control us, and by its noble hopes, 
render us contented with ourselves and useful to’ all around us.” 
Fear not,” said TuUy kindly, that it will ever become less 
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universal, for it is inherent in the soul, and, necessary for the 
heart. The mind is of celestial birth, and tends perpetually to 
its native sphere, like a stream seeking the ocean ; it is constantly 
attracted to its original source ; and the subtleties of wicked men 
have never yet, nor ever can, silence this more than belief, this 
voice crying aloud within us. It is a truth transmitted from 
generation to generation } and as its evidence does not rest on 
sophistical arguments, nor eloquent appeals, so neither shall 
these, when arrayed against it, ever prevail. This ever-during 
instinct is proofs against the cavils and dogmas invented, it would 
seem, for the purpose of driving man to utter desperation, or to 
make him a self-hater } deeming himself a poor compound, ne- 
glected by heaven, and designed to return to the dust. But 
man) undoubtedly, distinct from all other animals, is made so 
superior by intellect, that an immense interval exists between 
him and every other upon our planet. The others, their hunger 
their sole guide, feed with prone forehead ; they sleep free, from 
care ; no fears of the future annoy them ; and happy in their 
stupidity, if happiness it may be called, they have not a wish 
beyond satisfying their sensual appetites, and are incapable of 
the pains of reflection. The fatted ox has no dread of the im- 
pending axe ; nor the meek lamb of the knife that kills it ; nor 
hw the generous courser an* idea of the drudgeries of his old 
ago, which wear him out by painful and slow degrees. But man, 
on the contrary, feels the dread of death, and the foresight of 
evils ; he is conscious that his nature is of divine original, and 
is encumbered by its mortal appliances ; and his capacious mind 
takes in the whole extent of his misery. Hence the necessity 
that he should turn from himself and from the scenes of wretch- 
edness that fill the earth, and seek the balm of his sorrows in a 
pitying heaven. And even more cruel and insensate are they, 
who, through the unfortunate perversity of their understandings, 
study to deprive their fellow-creatures of a hope so soothing and 
felicitous, without whose cheering guidance, there were no law 
for error, no restraint for vice, and no recompense for virtue.^^ 
As he spoke, we heard the rumbling of a chariot and the 
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iramplitig of horses ; we turned, and saw a car drawn -by two 
dark and snorting steeds, passing along the bank of the Tiber. The 
creaking wheels and jarring frame, rung with the hoarse clang 
of. iron. It was driven by a gloomy phantom, whose mantle of 
royal purple was rent on his breast 3 his hair was on . end, Iiis 
countenance ghastly, and his eyes' cast down, fixed upon a diadem 
at his feet stained with blood, which seemed fresh trickling over 
his garments. But a more dreadful object was behind the 
chariot ; a female vrith the vesture of a queen, fastened by her 
feet to the axle of the wheels, and thus dragged along. She, 
half dead, stretched out her arms imploring for pity ; but the 
charioteer drove on, leaving a deep track in the dust. The 
spectres looked on in disdainful silence, and none seemed moved at 
the torture of the victim. I gazed' at it with mingled feelings 
till it was lost in the distance. , ■■ ■' % 

“ Thou sawest seated in thiit car," cried TuUy, the hangh^ 
tyrant Tarquin : see how he has laid aside his proud demeanour, 
and seems what he is, a cnminal suffering his sentence. He^ 
looks at his ill-aoquired crown, stained with the blood of. his 
family, and. bought by parricide. She who is dragged behind 
the chariot is his wife, the infamous Tullia, who, to make herself 
quoen, slew her first husband, and induct her second to murder^ 
her own father. Then, with an impatience still more atrocious, 
she drove her chariot over his body which lay in her way. The 
street where she passed thus, will bear forever, I hope, th'e name 
we'gave it to commemorate our abhorrence of the deed. If no 
punishment for their heinous offences reached Tullia and her 
spouse during their lives, at least they receive it here, without 
end and without . measure. Xiet the wicked tremble even upon 
the jewelled throne ; however. prosperous they are in their works 
of evil, here, the vengeance of heaven overtakes them. ■ If their, 
doom were not severe, sure, and terrible, idle were each exalted 
virtue, false all high morality, deceitful the monitions of remorse 
^*the cause of innocence were desperate, and thorough the triumph.^ 
4, of iniquity. Let no one, therefore, glory on. earth in the impu- ► 
nity of the crimes committed by his ambition : for here he^ will 
expiate his wild folly in eternal torments.^' ^ » 
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r I was close beside Ttdly, listening to sncb jnst sentiments with 
admiration and emotion : — Tully declaiming and l a listener ! . . . 
He drew up with his left hand the skirt of hiS toga, and leaned 
his right on my shoulder, with an air of paternal benignity j his 
touch was, however, impalpable. But now the cocks were crow- 
ing in the ^ity, and the stars ,wcre fading before the dawn. Tho 
edges of the clouds towards the east were tinged with a rosy hue, 
proclaiming the approach of the vivifying luminary. The grass, 
the plants, the birds, seemed desiring its return j but the spectres 
avoided the light; and scarcely did'the^darkness begin to yield, 
when their whole host, in less time than I have taken to tell it, 
had vanished. The Campagna remained desolate and silent, and 
my bosom agitated with a tumult of admiration. 


NIGHT SIXTH. 


CONFERENCE I. 

• At the Theatre of Marcellas, where they converse concerning the different 
spheres of the heavens inhabited by departed souls ; in the Flaininian Way, 

whe'ro Brutus is indignant at the inscription of the Obelisk. • 

* / 

It were certainly needless to ask whether I were not solicitous 
to wander and converse again the following night with those 
extraordinary phantoms. So completely was my mind absorbed 
by my interviews with them, that it seemed to me as if I existed 
in the long past ages of antiquity, instead of belonging to the 
present times. Such was the sense of delight, and such, the 
•eagerness I felt for those conferences, that, in mingling during 
the day in the affairs of life, and in listening to the voices of the 
living, I deemed myself in a dream ; while, on the other hand, 
I seemed to myself only really awake, when returning to enjoy 
those unparalleled communings. No sooner had the sky begun 
to darken, than I proceeded in quest of the spectres to the spot, 
where they had vanished in the morning. The city was sunk in 
silence and sleep; I alone watching, and glancing my eye. in 
every direction along the Gainpagna, and trembling with, anxiety 
as the thought occurred to my mind, that the preceding meeting 
might be the last I was intended to enjoy. When suddenly, to 
my great delight, those phantoms began to rise from the earth, 
like a moist exhalation, and in a few moments covered the whole 
space between the Circus Maximus and the river. Proceeding 
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towards the Tiber, they admired the Temple of Vesta and that of 
the Fortune of Men, the work of the ancient kings, the marble" 
columns of which are still distinguishable, although later edifices 
have been, built up against them. They then in respectful silence, 
surveyed the remains near by, of the Cloaca Maxima, the famous 
work of that Tarquin who was stigmatized as the Proud, but 
who was justly ostentatious in his public monuments, which' 
have never been surpassed. Pursuing the road that. continues 
into the city, we reached the majestic ruins of the theatre of 
Marcellus. There, groans and ejaculations burst from the shades, 
as they recalled to mind the loss which the empire had sustained 
by the lamented death of that excellent youth. From the virtues 
displayed by the first years of his manhood, the Homans were 
• entitled to expect inestimable results when time should have • 
matured his faculties; and that ‘beneath the sceptre, of such a 
citizen, their country would have found a cure from the dissen- 
sions that had distracted her, and the reign of peace and happi- 
ness have devolved on her at last. And to show that I was 
acquainted with the cause of their regret, and the subject of their 
thoughts, I advanced into the midst of the sorrowing crowd and 
thus addressed them : How many suns have risen and set on 

this monument ! All powerful fate has changed the aspect of 
the whole world since it was erected; yet, as you perceive, this 
theatre is still recognisable and still bears the name of young 
Marcellus, once the sweet object of your hopes. Here also still 
exists some remnant of the' contiguous portico of his mother 
Octavius, sister to Augustus, who perhaps never entirely shook 
off the cloud that settled on his heart from the loss of so tenderly 
beloved a nephew.^ These insensible memorials of Marcellus, 
are not the only that remain ; time has failed to leave a trace of 
his power on that divine poem in which the untimely eiM of the 
illustrious youth is lamented. Fach heart that is not a foe to 
song, still loves to linger over the mournful and inspired strain . 
in which the Mantuan bard bewails that eventful death. No 
wonder that the mother swooned with mortal anguish on hearing 
them recited by the poet. That masterpiece of elegy is not alone 
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such as might move the quick sensibilities of a bereaved mother, 
but such too as might melt to natural emotions the heart that 
had never known a throb of sympathy. Unrivalled composer of 
deathless song, and. master of the matchless lyre ! if the accents 
of a mortal who yields thee the sincerest praise are not ungrate- 
ful to, thy ear, let me invoke thee to appear, that I may tell to 
the admiring world that I have beheld theo - * . • 

As I spoke, Tully abruptly replied : ^^Thy prayers are scat- 
tered abroad upon the winds, and will never reach the place of 
that exalted spirit : for the souls, of those who in this life were 
fired by the divine raptures of the melody of poesy, and who 
could kindle the souls of men with the expressive images of 
their own glowing imaginations-; having power ' to touch each 
chord of sympathy and wake each dormant emotion ; ’ to shake 
the soul and start the tear, and infuse into the/breasts of others 
the tumultuous sensations that agitated their own ; — such in 
another life still feel the same tendency to the magic influence 
of, measured sounds. Those, therefore, who here were most 
gifted with the powers of epic numbers, when death has removed 
the impediments of earth, are' irresistibly attracted to the music 
of the sphere. Not with more ecstasy does the swan plunge 
and plume itself in the lucent lake in the heats of midsummer; 
nor so overjoyed is the dolphin, gamboling along the placid and 
sunny sea, as those' spirits while they follow, and hearken to, . 
and move amid those heavenly harmonies, experiencing inex- 
haustible delight. Soaring the loftiest flight through those^ 
regions of beatitude,, rises the immortal songster of the wrath of 
Achilles ; close upon him follows the Mantuan, who was more 
his rival than his imitator, and who is equally a candidate for 
perpetual fame. This illustrious pair are followed by the souls 
of other excelling poets, who, according to the temper of their 
verse, revolve in different circles, seeking the harmony most 
. congenial to their owh.^' And wherefore,^' exclaimed I with 
astonishment, art not thou, O illustrious writer, thyself also 
exalted to those delightful spheres ^^Such an allotment,^' he 
replied, is more eminently agreeable to thc«e who have passed • 
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their lives devoted wholly to the soothing melody of numbers. 
In. these abodes of harmony, they are constantly as it were in 
their own element. But those who mingled philosophy with 
the sweetness of song, do not take a perpetual pleasure in those 
sounds, but sometimes are desirous of that celestial stillness in 
which the mind can indulge in its own lofty musings. It is 
owing to this • that we have been permitted, as thou hast seen, 
to enjoy the company of our cheerful Horace. The souls of those 
who in life were more addicted to the calculations of reason 
and reflection than the amenities of revery^ are desirous of wan- 
dering through other wondrous departments of the heavens, 
where shines for ever the unclouded light of omniscience ; where 
thoughts are inspired, whose exalted nature thou canst not com- 
prehend ; where the mind traverses the wide fields of truth', and 
treads its own farthest goals. The most surpassing human 
genius,*.one whose stores of knowledge are admirablej numerous, 
.and great, in comparison with those divested of mortality, is both 
dull, dim and inane. . Not your purest, loftiest choice of expres- 
sions, can give a faint idea, far less a description of the wonder- 
ful pleasures . of a spirit^s meditations. Even . I,- who in this 
wdrld had the fame of possessing more than common powers of 
language, cannot by any art of words express the smallest por- 
tion of these heavenly mysteries, before which all human elo- 
quence ^ows dumb. 

<^Thou knowest what pains and study, what watching and 
discipline we all freely endure in this transitory life, to enable 
us to investigate ^the secrets of nature, to acquaint ourselves with 
whatever may'be relied on in history, and to store our minds 
with vaiipus learning to supply subjects of meditation for our- 
selves and conversation among our fellows. Thou art aware, 
also, how strong is our desire to pass over that hateful boundary 
which opposes the acquisition of truth, and how great is the de- 
light attendant on the satisfaction of this intellectual anxiety ; 
by these tokens thou mayst not inaptly judge what joy dilates 
the mind, which, disenthralled from matter, and basking in the 
dazzling light of truth, can satisfy its infinite 'desires of know- 
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ledge, .various and great as they may be, and find the pleasure 
ever welcome and delightful, and ever springing^' fresh ' and 
new V* • . . 

Tully suspended his* discourse, which was soaring to a sub- 
‘limity far beyond my mortal ken, and remained silent, rapt in 
thought, with eyes cast upward; but, after a short pause, his 
mind seenied to descend from its rapturous elevation, and suiting 
his converse to my capacities, he asked me how it had happen^ 
that such a splendid theatre^ had been converted into an unsightly 
hovel. He l>ade me remark the stories of arches and marble 
columns still discernible, and the spacious porticoes changed 
into workshops and taverns — a shameful appropriation of such 
magnificent remains. Unable to answer these reproaches,. I 
modestly rejoined, ‘^The extensive building before thee. Stands 
on the site of the theatre, the ruins of which were in sueh 'quanti- 
'ties as to form a small hill ; buried within which were the re- 
mains of the edifice, safe, but secret, its chambers having become 
deep cells enclosed from the light of day for (fenturies. The 
present vast and gloomy building was a long time since erected 
by a modem noble on that mass of ruins, and even quarried out 
of them ; so that this mighty monument, after all the v^ious 
chances- it has undergone, became the dwelling place of a power- 
ful family ; and still preserving its ancient dignity, is neither' 
entirely deserted nor degraded.^' ^ 

So saying, I left the spot, for I was well aware how deep and 
lively was the memory of the noble youth in the minds of the 
crowd, and I feared that if they noticed the painful transforma- 
tion of his theatre, that my arguments would have little power 
to soothe them. I dreaded, too, that the apparition of the beloved 
Marcellus should appear, and the sight of him excite a sudden 
commotion in the sorrowing shades. Availing myself, therefore, 
of their readiness to follow wherever I led, I turned on the right 
towards the Via Lata, and entered the Via Flaminia, bn the right 
of which they -sought in vain on the hill that overhangs it, the 
delightful gardens, of LucuUus; and some of the vulgar shades 
began thbir usual complaints. To check them at once, I imm'e- 
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diately exclaimed, You should rejoice at not finding a trace 
of - those gardens and their disgraceful magnificence ; for here 
tlie conqueror of Mithridates and Tigranes dragged out in lux- 
urious ease his effeminate old age ; the sun of whose glory was 
overcast in proportion as it drew near its setting.” These re- 
marks calmed the crowd, and they turned to gaze on the two 
obelisks which now flank that road near the gate of the city. 
They found, with joy, that one was that which had been erected 
by Augustus, in the Campus Martius; .the other, the one he 
had placed in the Circus Maximus, for on both were sculptured 
the haughty inscription, that ^ The Emperor Augustus, son of 
divine Csesar, having brought Egypt- under the dominion of the 
Koman people, offered these monuments as gifts to the sun.' 
I had felt many pleasing anticipations on the Flaminian road, 
and especially as we approached the gate of the city. I had ex- 
pected 'that the shades would bestow some praise on their de- 
scendants, for placing those majestic shafts in so noted a spot, 
and for opening those three broad and princely avenues, to whose 
magnificent vista corresponds the massy and rich architecture 
of the Urban Gate ; to which the two similar churches built on 
each side the gateway are a magnificent addition. It seemed to 
me that the spot was so fully ornamented that the spectres would 
find no change in its ancient splendour ; and in fact they sur- 
veyed each object with such wonder, that I was persuaded I had 
not conjectured falsely. The greater number gathered around 
the obelisk and read its ancient inscription. ' Some displayed so 
much delight at sight of- that triumphal Egyptian monument, 
that they must have been the souls of warriors slain in that ex- 
pedition, or who, at least, had borne their part in it. Their 
fierce mien, their military dress, their weapons, and martial air, 
their anxiety to read those proiid words, and their discourse 
among themselves, confirmed my suspicions. When, on a sud-. 
den, I noted among them the stern Mark Brutus, with his aspect 
disdainful and bis eyes intent on the inscription ; and he, far 
from seeming pleased, unconcernedly manifested an open con- 
tempt. He stood motionless and indignant amid the throng of 
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the delighted populace. Tully remarked his . manner^ and ex* 
pecting some consummate sentence to be passed, he drew near 
and said to him, Say, generous Brutus, what bold and haughty 
sentiment labours in thy breast? Speak! thou* kno west how 
in our former life our pursuits and affections were in common, 
and how to speak the truth was perilous, still we unhesitatingly 
uttered it. When tyrants and fortune have alike lost their 
power upon us, why now restrain the noble impulse that seems 
to agitate thee T* Marcus turned round, but seemed unwilling 
to reply ; at length, he said, Now that it is of no avail to 
speak, and more — now that free remark is no longer attended 
with the lure of danger, to express an opinion has neither use 
nor honour ; but yet the words engraved on this marble impera- 
tively demand mine. This pompous inscription is proof that I 
struck in vain, — nay, worse than in vain. See ! no. sooner is 
the tyrant struck down than his son rises more haughty than 
he, and places him among the gods I His impious boldness then 
converted into madness, he erects to the first luminary of our 
universe a splinter hewn by slaves from Egyptian granite. 
What insensate folly, that a mortal inhabitant of this dark,.cold, 
opaque globe, should vauntingly offer a poor atom of stone to 
that ocean of light I The eye of man cannot even for a moment 
support its rays though tempered by so immense an intervening 

space : its distance, its huge bulk, wearies all human conception. 

^ • 

Without that orb, there could be neither motion nor life, nor 

vegetation here below; placed in comparison with-it, our earth, 
and its kingdoms, its .pomps, and its glories, are the mere jests 
of chance. And what generous purpose do^s this ^ boastful 
memorial commemorate? The overthrow of a famous, ancient 
empire, to preserve which from our ambitious conquest, vmn was 
her innocence, the justice of her cause, and vain the barrier of 
seas between. Now then, look how the possession of absolute 
power inflates with overweening pride i see a mortal forgetful 
of his frailty, dreaming that he is descended from celestial pro- 
genitors; and feeling himself a companion of the stars, he 
vouchsafes to present them gifts with arrogant liberality. How 
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the trophies of tyranny seem to with stand ruin, and raising their 
lordly summits, awe strike the vulgar mind, and appear to threat 
mankind with a doom of perpetual slavery ! Why for the sake 
of their formidable example, are not those daggers suspended 
here with which we pierced the heart of Caesar V* 

The phantom spoke thus, hoarse with wrath, and vanished'; 
as if it were hateful even to stand in the neighbourhood of such 
a monument. Tully in mournful silence paused awhile, and 
then turning to me, exclaimed, Alas ! what a calamity, that 
the admirable fortitude of that man should have proved unavail- 
ing. ! . But thou, at least, canst tell to the men of Rome, that 
thou hast witnessed Brutus burning with ire at the sight of 
those marbles .which basely bestow the titlc of divine on the guilty 
Dictator./' ' 

> ■ . ’ -••••'' ' ' 

• • • 

. m 

\ CONFERENCE II. 

. • * • * * * * 

At the Pantheon. 

• « 

The imperative manner of Brutus had changed into humble 
silence the garrulous joy of the thronging phantoms. They 
Gently turned and proceeded along the Flaminian. There soon 
however arose, home on the breeze', the mingled murmur of their 
voices as they observed the spacious and splendid modern palaces 
which line the way, and which are certainly larger .and- loftier 
than were the dwellings of their Scipios and Camilli. Midway, 
their, attention was. caught by that column, victorious over time, 
on which are sculptured the fortunate enterprises of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius..- In vain has the thunderbolt often fallen upon • 
it; it has resisted alike the rage of the -barbarians and the scathe 
of the elements. It is the only monument still standing on the 
original soil, and on the same level as when first elevated, as 
may be seen from the base, which is not the least sunken. The 
spectres noticed this, and glided with more pleasure over the very 
earth that their footsteps had pressed while, living. Advancing 
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farther into the city, I proceeded towards the magnificent mins 
of the Temple of Antonine, which now, converted into a public 
custom-house, and encumbered in every hall with merchandise, 
appeared a strange and sad instance of the instability of sublu- 
nary things. The majesty of the columns, aRd their rich capitals 
in the Grecian taste, but ill accoi^ed in the opinion of the shades 
with its present destination. Murmurings increased on every 
side, and therefore turning to the right, I proceeded to the 
neighbouring temple of the Baths of Agrippa, the sight of 
which would dispose them, I trusted, to more agreeable associa- 
tions. 

. As when there unex^ctedly arrives in port a vessel long be- 
lieved to have perished in distant seas, crowds hasten, impatient 
to see it once more, so the shades pressed tumultuously to behold 
that edifice. When they reached it, they for a while s^ood 
motionless and gazed on it in a silence that bespoke their amaze 
and wonder. The shades of night shed an imposing melancholy 
over the ample vestibule of the temple ; the hoary grandeur t)f 
the tall columns of Egyptian marble, the name of the munificent 
Agrippa carved on the front of the portico, the dusky hue of the 
walls stained with the smoke of incense and llie streams of bumt- 
ofiferings, filled the mind with serious reflections. The majesty 
of the . place so excited in the mind the recollection of those 
splendid ceremonies, that we might almost have fancied that 
there stdl resounded among the lustrous columns the bellowing 
of the bulls led to the altar. Stretched asleep under the noble 
portico lay some poor wretches who, contaminated with homicide, 
had betaken themselves to the sanctuary of that threshold, where 
the stroke of avenging justice cannot reach them. Sunk in calm 
slumber, their crimes forgot, they enjoyed the tranquillity ' of 
innocence. But already bitter reproaches began to rise; some 
complained that the plates of precious bronze with which the 
beams of the portico and the swelling dome were onCe jesplen- 
dently covered, had been taken away ; and that they deemed the 
sheets of lead over the latter were but a poor addition to such a 
noble fabric ; while the naked beams of tiie portico seemed like 
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the smoky rafters of a village hovel. Others missed the statues 
from the vestibule and the brazen lintels of the temple gate ; the 
modem ones of which are in a different style and less valuable. . 
I was aware that Genscric, king of the Vandals, had carried them 
away and lost them by shipwreck in the voyage from Sicily to 
Africa. But I withheld this account from them lest I should 
yield new aliment to their regret ; and 1 also forbore to mention 
for what purpose the inestimable bronzes had been used, because 
I knew that I could not adduce any acceptable justification. • I 
was anxious, however, that they should enter the temple, the in- 
terior being still so perfect as to demand their admiration. The 
expectation was not fallacious ; for when they saw that the sacred 
edifice had escaped injury, and even the poKshed columns still 
retained their original lustre, a general expression of joy lighted 
up every countenance.. Myself was the only one who did not 
share in it } for chancing to cast my eye upwards to the dome, I 
regretted that the ‘former sober aspect of its ceiling, dark with 
the smoko of sacrifice, .whose dim tinge seemed congenial to so 
venerable an edifice, should now bo concealed by a coating of 
white; seeming most like a matron who loses her decorous 
dignity when tricked out in modern • finery. But the Homans 
themselves were not struck by the change to me so. unpleasing; 
they were too deeply affected at standing again in that famous 
temple of all the gods to attend to this minor alteration. They 
were more, intent on comparing the deviations of modern cus- 
toms, beneath that roof, from those of the ancient time ; and the 
most remarkable to them was the ornamenting of the interior of 
the temple with the busts of illustrious modems niched about the 
walls. Silently fixing their eyes on me, they seemed to request 
me to explain to them the figures they saw; and I was just 
arranging my thoughts in duo order, when Tully asked me, 
pointing to a head before him, ^^Who is that who bore the 
mighty name of Camillus?’^ I replied: “He was a sculptor 
who adorned this city with his works, and his bust is ^placed here 
in. token of his fame. Yonder too is the head of another artist, 
(^Annihcd Caracci) famous for the power of his pencil ; he bore 
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the dreaded name of CaHhaginian, your inveterate rival. . Bat 
frown notion him for his name : he cultivated only the peaceful 
arts. him is another, named Kaphael; on whom nature 

had bestow^ her gifts so profusely, that he revived the Grecian 
j^ncil in all ite glory, -and left no hope of his ever being excelled 
dr surpassed. While he lived, nature feared to be outvied, and 
when he died, of dying with him. (8) There are others, one of 
,whom, a sculptor, bears one of your patrician names, Slaminius, 
(^Flaminio Tacca). That one not fai off, had the name pf the 
Triumvir Antony ) he was a poet, bom in Parthenope, and ringru 
larly original in his verse : he holds a fame equally allowed by 
every nation. Now turn your eyes to the bust of. one of our 
excelling musicians, (PaesieUo) the discoverer of the delicious 
harmonies of the modem lyre, and to whom a place in this assem^ 
bli^e of worthies has been allowed for his skill in waking the 
sounding Strings. A little higher is the head of a Boman 
(Jieiastasio) not long since deceased, w.ho by a Greek- name 
termed himself the metamorphosedj because from the lowliest 
station he* had emerged to the highest fame. The unrivalled 
sweetness of his numbers, which flew like soft music, gained him 
an admiration. such as is rarely bestowed; for he was equally a 
favourite with the great, the vulgar, and the learned. You may 
see that his features are irradiated with the same inexpressible 
sweetness that glows in his verse, which will last as long as taste 
and refinement exist below. While it was by force of arms that 
you spread your language, ours is diffused by the fascination of 
his melodious measures. .Here also are some, that in your time 
would have been reputed barbarians ; they are admired by us 
for their high perfection in painting. This one, by name Ka- 
phael, (Raphael'Mengs^ by birth a Gorman, left to this countyy, 
which is "become the universal school of the fine arts, emulous, 
works which will never be forgotten. This other, (Nicolas Fous- 
sin^ was a native of France, in your time ferocious Gallia : his 
wondrous pencil rivalled the first masters, and was second to none. 
In fine, these are- all likenesses of proficients in the sciences, 
belles lettres; or the liberal professions. So that the glory which 
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you awarded only to the destroying swcttd^ we bestow, upon the ’ 
delightful productions "of the peaceful arts. We erect in our • 
pure temples no statues to murderous heroes, but to those excel- 
ling, geniuses, who by their delightful creations and illusions, 
charm away the asperites of our nature ; who by the delicate 

allurements of taste, soften the heart, and draw closer the ties of 

> 

social intercourse.^^ 

j 

Indeed exclaimed Brutus, suddenly appearing, then all 
your arts are debasing and effeminating. There rises here no 
statue of a citizen, illustrious by the, defence of the empire ; 

* either ye have no enemies, or they have achieved their conquests 
over you without a struggle. . You but offer here as an example 
to the present and future generations, the fame of those arts 
which we abandoned to the vanquished and fallen Greeks! Hence, 
in place of heroes who have • died for their country, I see dnly 
players on the cittern and harp, musicians, poets, and paint- 
ers.; ht agents, it is true, for the refined indulgences of sense, 
and maintainers of peaceful indolence, but destroyers of all the 
greatness, strength, and virtue, which render nations formidable.'' 

I candidly answered that our Italy had long' enjoyed a state of 
peace, and that when hostilities disturbed her, they were neither 
of long continuance, nor produced lasting injuries. Moreover," 
said I, ^^no nation of Europe now makes war its sole object, and 
slighting each honourable and pacific art, bends all its energies 
to the annoyance of its neighbours. None now so eminently 
possesses that power of oppressing the defenceless, which was 
allowed to you by fortune, the accomplice of your extensive plans 
, of mischief. All nations now have peace at their own disposal, 
each, however, maintaining an attitude of. defence ; and if vic- 
tories arc gained by one that threatens the balance of power, 
others league against her ; so that for centuries past, our empires 
have obtained no extraordinary conquests, and suffered no serious 
devastations. The humanizing sciences, the useful arts and polite 
learning are now held in such esteem, that we consider the 
neglect of them a sign of dullness or barbarism.". While I 
spoke, Marcus retained his usual air of grave composure; but 
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no sooner had I finished, than he rejoined with , a bitter sneery 
I approve highly of your respect for learning ; but it is a pity 
that it absorbs your whole attention. It may be decided without 
much deliberation, that a nation which yields no palms but such 
as befit these busts, must be the foot>ball of fortune, the sport of 
every chance. If you look no higher than • the careless easa 
which leaves you a prey to every aggressor, ye enjoy no very 
enviable happiness.'^ 1 had begun a reply to these harsh re^ 
marks, and my mind was teeming with arguments proper to 
confute them, wh^n the angry ghost fixed his eye on mine with 
such an expression of scorn and impatience, that 1 saw he was 
ready to reject, with all his ancient vehemence, a system that de- 
fended the least approach to passive submission. I desisted from 
speaking further, as all that 1 could say, would be to him but 
idle words. As nothing encourages more than an attentive lis- • 
tener, and on the other hand nothing hurts deeper than a care- 
less or disdainful hearer, I held my peace and retired from the 
Pantheon, dejected, and dispirited. 


GONFEPENCE III. 

t » ^ 

New lamentations of the Shades in various parts of the city ; and the strong 

decision of Marcus Brutus. 

.1 . * 

The haughty remarks of the great Brutus had made me dis- 
contented with myself, uneasy and disquieted. But his proud, 
silence was still more overwhelming, and cut me to the soul. 
It. did not lessen, my distress that my admiration of his mag- 
nanimous fortitude had been so entire and devoted. So dis- 
tracted was I by my various thoughts, that I walked on involun- 
tarily, until I suddenly found myself in the Field of Flora, 
where once ‘ stood the Theatre and . Senate-house of Pompey. 
How unseasonable was my approach to such a spot at a moment 
when the insulting ire of Brutus was already aroused ! In that 
very Senate-house had he and his fellow-conspirators stabbed the 
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Dictator. A lofty pala^ has been built by a modem noble on the 
ruins of that theatre, which are still to be traced in the subterra- 
neous cells, and in the outer offices. Opposite to it, and at no great 
distance, is another palace built with the spoils of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, and enriched with an inner portico, the columns 
of which belonged to the Senate-house of Pompey. Nearer the 
river is another palace built also from the Flavian Amphitheatre, 
from' whose disparted walls so many lofty edifices have been 
erected, which all seem to look down with pride on the disman- 
tled pile from which they sprung. These objects silently brought 
to my mind the recollection that on the Tarpeian rock now rises 
a patrician dwelling, another on the theatre of Marcellus, ano- 
ther on the tomb of Augustus, and« others on the baths of Con- 
stantine, the theatre of Balbus, and the palace of Domitian. 
The same reflections occurred to those sagacious spirits who, more 
struck than myself by these transformations, lamented aloud 
that their descendants . should be living in sumptuous ease on 
the very ruins of their public edifices. • They were inconsolable 
to find that such memorials were not preserved at least for their 
rarity, but were. changed and destroyed with insensible disregard. 

As if, foo,^^ said they, there were a want of lime and stone, 
with which the neighbouring mountains are so profusely stored, 
that they should demolish the works of the ancients, for the sake 
of the materials, and with open insult erect their palaces on ftie 
foundations of the old, like conquerors trampling under foot 
their prostrate rivals.” Nothing seemed wanting to complete 
the picture, save* the sound of the triumphal .trump from the 
lofty eaves. 

Such were the remarks of the sorrowing crowd. Brutus, 
meanwhile, strode pensively around that spot where he executed 
his memorable exploit. Tully followed him with his eyes, 
ejaculating at intervals some singular and elevated expressions 
of* love for his country, and remarks on the perplexity in which 
the human judgment is left by extraordinary actions. When the 
statue of Pompey, which stands in the hall of the palace adjoin- 
ing, the same before which the Dictator fell, had caught the eye 
of Brutus, he gazed at it for some moments motionless, and after 
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a long and solenn -pause, thus exclaimed : 0 thou, the truly 

Great I in vain then did I sprinkle thy statue with such illus- 
trious blood ; in vain did I silence my filial affection, grasp the 
steel, close my eyes, and plunge it into the heart of a father— • 
my courageous determination has. wrought no fitting effect/' 

“ Grieve not,^' said Tully, “ momentous enterprises are to be 
judged by their causes alone. Though thy deed .was not fortu- 
nate in .its result, yet it gave an admirable and terrible example 
which never will be lost." Whilo they thus converged together 
on the very spot once stained with the gory stream from the 
three and twenty wounds, I reflected how much at variance are 
our opinions of that action, and how blaine'and praise are min- 
gled, as we consider that the treachery of Brutus was equal to 
his patriotism. . While still busied in these thoughts, I was hur- 
ried along by the multitude towards the river. Upon crossing 
the bridge, the spectres, poised like a pale mist, stopped to survey . 
awhile the island in the middle of the current. They gaily re- 
called to each, otheris remembrance, how they had emptied on 
that spot all the grain of the storehouses of Tarquin the Prdud, 
and how the hejq> increased by the sands and slime of riie cur- 
rent, had formed that island, sacred to ^sculapius, the promoter 
of long life. They surveyed with unrestrained delight, that 
ancient testimony of their hatred of tyrants ; they then passed 
to the opposite Transtevere quarter. Descending to the left, 
they reached the bank on the water's edge, over against the 
Aventine Hill, and saw in the bed of the river, the remains of 
the Sublician bridge.. O Tiber I and you ye hills l~ how ye 
rung then with their joyous shouts I For there, Horatius Coc- 
oles, a descendant of tlie conqueror of the Ouratii, and heir to > 
his courage, kad opposed his single self to the advancing Etrus- 
cans. ' ^ . . ■ ... 

The moon-beams trembled on the wave that just rippled to the 
breeze. I saw an armed spectre wandering with haughty guise . 
along the shore and gazing on every side } I noticed also that he 
was deprived of an eye,— such was Coccles, according^to history. 
The Bomans, with confused murmurs of admiration, were extol- 
ling hb daring deed, when the voice of some unknown sp^tre 
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proudly exclaimed, that undertaking was praiseworthy, I can 
tell you. of one still more so. From this very bridge were thrown 
into the Tiber two Emperors who had tyrannised over our 
country, HeliOgabalus and Commodus.^^ The banks resounded 
with jicclamations of joy at this reminiscence. Some then began 
to remark, that by that ford the courageous Clelia, that unfaith- 
ful hostage, but dauntless maiden, had erossed the river. Others 
told how when king Porsenna was encamped on that very bank, 
Mutius Scmvola had made his brave attempt, and punishing his 
right hand for its error, placed it in the burning brazier and 
thus haughtily baffled the vengeance of the king. The place, 
and the recollections it inspired, so revived their affection for 
their ancient customs, that they turned off in search of the tri- 
umphal way and bridge ;-^they found no trace of the former, 
and solely some vestiges of the latter in the bed of the river. 

• But a little further on, they remarked the ^lian bridge, still 
uninjured, and at the end of it that proud tomb which has now 
become a military fortress. The magnificent pile at first struck 
them with surprise ; they asked me who was that Hadrian, and 
at what time he had lived. I told them of his proud and arbi- 
trary rule and his infamous habits. Marcus listened to my story 

• attentively ; and, re-assuming his stern manner, exclaimed, A 
small and lowly tomb sufficed to hold our forefathers’ bones, — 
they were as modest in their appreciation of their own merits,’ as 
excelling in their exploits. The memory of their actions was all 
that was necessary to transmit their names to the latest posterity; 
for, it is worth alone that secures immortal renown, and time 
levels the towering pile with' the humblest hovel. Where now 
are the handful of ashes^ for which* the haughty Emperor raised 
this sepulchre ? Blind potentates ! as craving .of applause' as 
insignificant in deserts; in vain do ye cover the dust of the 
funeral pyre with such mausoleums, as if still asserting your 
power after death. While time relentlessly defaces this pile,* 

■ enormous, 0 Hadrian ! as thy errors, he* leaves untouched the 
memory of thy vices.” 

The deep silence of the multitude seemed to yield assent to 
these reflections. 
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CONFERENCE IV. 

At the Vatican, where an offended phantom censures the p^ent state 

of the City. 

- i \ , 

The sight of the vast and stately mausoleum, and the per- 
emptory remarks of Marcus, had imposed upon the" crowd a 
reverent silence; some fixed their eyes upon the monument, 
others upon him. But the lofty mass of the Vatican presently 
caught their view, and absorbed their whole attention. They 
hastened to it with irresistible impetuosity, murmuring their won- 
der and, curiosity in low sounds like the reverberation of the 
sea. But on a nearer view their voices died away in breathless 
awe. Some reco^ised the neighbouring hills hallowed by the 
vaticinations from which they receive their names. Others, 
though the aspect of the spot had been so greatly changed, still 
knew the valley of the Vatican, where had stood the circus of 
Ctdigula and the gardens of Nero — names blasted for ever. 
Some traced out the Field of the Triumphs, where that superb 
pageant was arranged before, it began to move,: and the exact 
places of the temples of Mars and Apollo, gods ever propitious 
to the Romans. Since they remembered monuments which had 
disappeared, it need not be asked whether they recognised those 
still existing. Of those the most pleasing, was the' obelisk in 
the centre of the spacious area of the colonnade ; they knew it 
to be the same which was raised by Caligula in his Vatican Cir- 
cus — a singular instance of the changes, that ara incessantly 
going on around us ! — That mass of sculptured granite, first 
erected to the sun by king Nicanor, at Heliopolis, placed next 
by the pride of Caligula in the valley of the Vatican, three 
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contufics after overthrown by the barbarians, lies neglected for 
twelve more, to be raised anew to the light of- the sun in the 
sixteenth. Little did they deem, those Egyptian kings, that 
such a stupendous monument should ever leave their empire; as 
little, that a far nation, not satisfied with plundering all the 
portable wealth of their kingdom, and loading their vessels with 
gold, gems, moveables, and statues, even to the sinking of their 
vessels, should then transport to their distant shores that im- 
mense mass, quarried from a. mountain and formed by the toil 
of myriads. Thus the insatiate rapacity of the Romans com- 
mitted to the sea such a weight as it had never sustained before. 
The spectres, to their surprise, found the obelisk uninjured ; 
and marvelled as they saw it surviving entire after the downfall 
of such mighty empires. 

The next object that arrested their glances was the wide colo- 

nade, composed of three hundred and twenty pillars ; expanding 

its immense arms, it seems majestically to invite an approach to 

the temple. The shades hurried into the central space, and. ' 

looked around them in breathless silence. Two fountains there 
/ 

throw up their bubbling waters to the heavens, and are broken 
by their rushing' ascent into a white and dazzling' spray like 
fluid silver. The night-breeze played among" the loose jets as it 
shakes the grass, and waved them to and fro while they were fall- 
ing into the large basins beneath. A universal stillness per- 
vaded the air undisturbed save by the murmurs of* those falling 
waters. But the crowd rushed, eagerly past, and burst into the 
^emple like a torrent swelled by a summer storin. As suddenly 
repressed they drew back, when, awe-struck, they found them- 
selves beneath the • stupendous concavity of the swelling dome, 
that appeared like a large cavern in some -lofty Alp. They 
passed off into other, quarters.; and the first and unanimous 
opinion they gave of the decorations -^of the* interior,' was that 
they bore a character of ostentatious display rather than majes- 
tic simplicity.. Some of the shades noticed near the entrance a 
porphyry shell, now, as they supposed, used as a lustral vase. 
They instantly knew it to be the cover of Hadrian^s sarcophagus 
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in the lately-visited mausoleum. Others" detected about tho 
threshold the precious • Greek marbles, with which the mon- 
ument of Scipio Africanus, at the foot of the Janiculan, had 
been adorned. At this, they cried out with one accord, Alas ! 
how idle the hope of immortal fame ! In thy native land, by 
thee so ennobled, 0 Scipio ! so gone is thy glory, that thy heed- 
less descendants deliberately trample over the fragments of thy 
tomb.^' Some examined^ closely Ihe great altar, around which 
are the lofty bronze columns ' under the broad dome. Though 
these are formed with one hundred and eighty-six pounds of 
metal taken from the portico of the Pantheon, still I heard not 
a single word of .censure, since the use to which they had been 
applied had- produced a work rivalling in magnificence the one 
destroyed. Others admired the two monuments beside the pon- 
tifical seat, although their arches and columns were tak(hi from 
the Temple of the Sun on the Quirinal ; and their regret was 
lost on finding those remains devoted to an architeclural' design 
worthy to be thus enriched. The crowd next passed to the 
tomb of that Queen of the North (^Christina of Sweden), who 
resigned her sceptre and lived in retirement at Rome ; an abro- 
gation of royalty and worldly pomps by which she gained more 
real honour than if she had acquired the throne she abdicated. 
Then -they crowded ‘about the tomb 'of that Etrurian queen, 
(^Countess Matilda,) ho made a voluntary gift of her dominions 
to the papal see ; and noticing on the tomb the sculptured repre- 
sentation of a. sovereign kneeling at the feet of the high pontiff, 

. they admired to see barbarian potentates still humbled before 
Rome in new ceremonies that seemed but another type of the 
ancient triumphs. The 'richness of the various, marbles in the 
pavemenf, of the gilding of the vaulted roof, of the burning 
lamps and chandeliers of silver, the grandeur and variety of the 
sepulchral monuments, the elegance and beauty of th6 statues, 
carvings and- paintings, all combined, filled these disembodied 
minds with amazement beyond bounds. The - opportunity, 
therefore, I thought, was one not to be lost, and I immediately 
began to improve it. You behold here, 0 Quirites P'- 1 ex- 
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claimed, a temple of ours, whose entire magnificence was never 
equalled in the dajs of your highest splendour. Consider well, 
whether there ever was united in any edifice of yours the same 
extent, the same majesty of architecture, the same profusion-of 
decoration. Look aloft, too, and see your marvellous Pantheon 
outvied; we have raised it in the air.” ^nd as I spoke, I 
pointed to the vault overhead, which equals the size of ‘their 
vaunted Pantheon. At this moment, the phantom of a man, 
stricken in years and small of stature, suddenly came forward, and 
shook his head with such a frown of dissent, that I asked him what 
he objected to ; instead of ans^vering me, he said, “ This is a 
mighty work, and one that seems to surpass belief : it has indeed 
a novel boldness unheard of in former times.” Then, relapsing 
into silence, with gloomy brow and-downcast eye, he morosely 
maintained a. chilling reserve, which yielded. only to my most 
pressing instances, requesting him- to continue. Once -more 
raising his head, and slowly measuring with his eye the height- 
and breadth of the cupola, he. exclaimed, Heaven • forbid that 
your empire should have no better support than this I” I ques- 
tioned him wherefore ; he answered, “ Because there are two 
things essentially requisite in a building ; proportion and solid- 
ity : the former for the- gratification of the eye and its better 
adaptation to use ; the latter, not only to ensure its durability, 
but also, that in examining it from' without, or remaining within 
it, the gazer should not feel the distressing sensation of danger. 
In this building, the first requisite is answered completely ; the 
second is as utterly wanting. Many' cracks are' visible in it al- 
ready, and the broad iron belts around the dome, are painful 
tokens of its dreaded fall. In a building so recent, and as yet 
unshaken by earthquakes, this proves a thorough want of solid-- 
ity. - It seems a colossus that threatens to yield to the slightest 
stroke. It appears to me, therefore, that instead of boasting of 
the hazardous daring by which you think to have surpassed us, 
you ought to know and feel that your vain ambition has left you 
not only inferior, but .highly blame-worthy.” Although, these 
sarcastic reflections pained me, still the impending dome being 
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in the state. he described, I thought it best to abaudoni its defence. 
But to divert him from further notice of its defects, I proceeded 
forth from the temple, and thus asked his opinion of the colo- 
nade : “ Sagacious spirit ! I hope that this semi-lunar por- ' 
tico will please thee, as it is so much more majestic than the sim- 
ple ones around thj ancient temples/^ ‘‘ Perhaps it is,^^ he re- 
plied, /^yet I see that the columns of Marcus Agrippa, arc not 
only of enormous size, but also are of valuable Egyptian marble. 
Thus, too, all the remains of our ages : their columns, bases, 
capitals, and friezes, are of foreign marble, ani of gigantic di- 
mensions. Here, on the contraYy, I see nothing but Tiburtine 
stone, with which we constructed our plainest dwellings. ^ This 
is the very mockery of magnificence. • There is much grandeur 
in the design, but a miserable inferiority in the execution. And 
if the esmdid truth will hot offend thee, I must say that this is 
the “work of a nation in her decline, undertaking the same stretch 
of perfoHnance as her predecessors, overflowing with enter- 
prise and prosperity/' Thou judgest severely," I- answered. 

Though om: city cannot now boast of sanguine triumphs and 
the spoils of Asia and Greece, still she has not the meagre as- 
pect which thou seemest to infer. She is still the most majestic 
of the earth, and still fitly empress of these hills — the immor- 
tal queen Ihf nations. In’ place of your temples, arise, other 
temples as stately, other palaces 4ts splendid ^er your |>atrician 
dwellings ; the streets, as thou seest, are spacious and straight ; 
the bridge* . over the sacred Tiber^ broad arid numerous ; the 
gardens breathe health and delight ; and your statues rise on 
every side — an ornament and memorial in the eyes of every 
nation. Here are waters bubbling in vast fountains, their sound- 
ing streams sweeping into marble basins, yielding pleasure to 
the eye, and affording bountiful sources of refreshment arid v'ege-' 
tation. And yon Egyptian obelisks, too, ’behold them-7-like 
Home,' alternately exalted or laid low, but' ever enduring to the 
last," ■ . . 

The harsh spirit knit his brows as I spoke, and seemed little 
disposed to concur in my sentiments of admiration. After some 
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moments of entreaty and expostulation on my part, I .prevailed 
on him to deliver his opinion. The city,^^ said he, finally, 
is confessedly one of a fine and striking appearance ; it still may 
be likened as of old to a noble matron, but to one bowed with 
aiflictions and losses, who soothes her regret for vanished honours 
by a more rigorous attention to externals. Your buildings are 
large, it is true, and the dwellings of your nobles seem royal 
palaces. -Against these, the people build up their tottering 
hovels, that look like pigmies seeking shelter • beside a giant. 
But these palaces are more spacio^is in appearance than in reality ; 
they have a stately exterior, and would seem to contain vast gal- 
leries, passages, piazzas, and corridors, yet, on entering, you find 
yourself shut in within a deep naiTow passage, to which the light 
can scarcely penetrate from the lofty roofs. Then, too, the ma- 
terials. of which these houses are constructed, render them so 
frail, that wMle remains of ours, erected' centuries ago, are still 
in existence, yours are already threatened with ruin. They are 
raised so high also, that the gazer must almost lie^down to look 
up to their eaves ; buf^ this excessive height is a sign of scanty 
means ; for a building may be increased in height without much 
expense, while, to add to its breadth, demands an extension of 
the foundation. Your lofty dwellings give you no few tokens 
of their unstableness ; they are shaken not only by the thunder 
and wind, but even by the passing of .a carriage, and the hasty 
movements of their inhabitants. You have, I perceive, many 
fine temples;- and there is no scarcity of marble pillars in their 
decoration, as you have largely ornamented- them with ours : 
still, I know not wherefore they are so deceptive, promising from 

the front to be composed of two stories within. Those elevated 

* 

cupolas, soaring so proudly, were not used by us : we deemed it 
presumption to entrust such a weight to any other support than 
the foundation. But you intrepidly place aloft in the air, domes 
like our very temples, exulting to have overstepped the wise 
caution -of your forefathers by your rash boldness of design. 

Look well to it, that those miscalculated structures be not 
the first to sink into ruins when suppliant crowds press into them 

- 24 * 
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for prayer in the midst of an earthquake : a grave to thousands 
at the very moment beseeching heaven for safety ! I do not' see, 
either, as was the custom with us, porticoes around the churches, 
serving as a retreat and shelter to the pious throng when the 
gates are closed. This neglect does not surprise me ; for some 
few of your grandees occupy the spaces of our' market-places, 
baths, and theatres, while there is not a single building purposely 
constructed for the use of the people, where they may enjoy 
their case, and' assemble for recreation, conversation, or inter- 
course : from which it is evident that the convcniencies of life 
are*restrkted among you to a few individuals..' I am confirmed 
in this opinion by- the novel use you make- of the car or chariot : 
rattling with the'claftg of , iron,' and the seat nicely balanced bn 
elastic springs, it rolls along, adapted to the use of the few who 
are wcfdHiy, who arc rapidly, transported in it to their places of in- 
dolent amusement. Thus a small number of persons block up the 
streets, occupying the room of many, and threatening with peril 
of theirlives all who do not ‘ rush quickly" from their way, and 
yield an unimpeded passage to their’ impatient sloth. • The rich 
find their limbs grow weak with disuse; and it finally becomes 
n^ssary that to every dwelling of any pretensions there must 
be added extensive accommodations for horses, and a number of 
servants no longer acquired by conquests, but taken from the 
plough, to drive these chariots, or be drawn, behind them in gay 
liverie?: ** When ' night calls to repose, there is no cessation of 
these noisy hurryings to and fro, but insolent footmen running 
before with blazing torches, and bacchanal violence, break through 
the people with imperative force, and clear you a passage. In 
character with this, are those instruments of sounding brass 
placed in high towers; their holloW’bronze struck in a peculiar 
manner, jars the whole air, and makes the streets re-echo with 
the repcrci^ssion. Below is the loud rattling of cars,' and above 
such- a confused din of mingled sounds, that a stranger j.ust ar- 
rived .would, from the 'noise, be induced to believe that the city 
is thickly inhabited. But her walls compass much, and contain 
little ; there are dwelling places here and there, and between are 
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lonely and open grounds. The Streets are hemmed in by the 
overhanging palaces on each side, that make them seem like ra- 
vines among mountains from which you can scarce have a 
glimpse of the sky. The air in them is heavy and noisome j 
they resemble perfectly the beds of a deep torrent laid barc^ in 
midsummer, with its layers of unhealthy mud. There is a 
broad difference between streets such as these, and the consular 
highways decorated with • monuments ; the latter were even 
gayer, lined on each side the way with tombs, than these over- 
hung by crowded habitations of the living, which sadden the 
eye by. their resemblance to prisons, their entrances secured as 
they urc by iron gratings.-^ They seem to be built in the fear 
of hostile attacks, even upon your domestic walls ; and that your 
laws do not secure from rapine and murder the very household 
hearth. With us there were shows of valiant combats in the 
Amphitheatres, mock sea-fights and contests for. the prize in our 
circuses, and splendid pageants in our theatres, but ever in the 
open light of day, which is by far the most- pleasant and desira- 
ble. For me, I cannot conceive why you love to assemble m 

X I 

apartments which have never been visited by the light of the 
sun, built like ranges of numberless cells of confined dimensions, 
and composed of the most combustible materials. You pass 
your evenings in those dens, breathing a sepulchral atmosphere, 
and enjoying some tedious .entertainment by the light of smoky 
lamps. ' In such wise some of you sit ruefully silent, cloaked in 
strange guises of apparpl, and squander wealth • at the beck of 
chance : others in that sickly and heavy air, go treading the dance 
the livelong night, that they ‘may issue forth at dawn, pale and 
ghastly, as if just risen from the grave.^^! Having spoken thus, 
he threw a broad glance over the city, and his eye kindled with 
a brighter gleam.of anger as it fell on me again. Stooping then, 
with a malicious smile, as if pretending to shrink from the fall 
of the lofty dome, he hurried from the temple, and was soon 
lost in the crowd. . ' ' . 
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CONFEREN^CE V. 

At the Vatican Pdace: The young missionaries and their labours among 

uncivilized nations. 

I REMAINED foF a few minutes dumb with surprise, amazed 
to find the intellectual faculty, when once divested of the flesh, 
so subtle, sagacious, and comprehensive as in that spectre, who* 
had betrayed an acquaintance already so extensive with our 
modem manners and customs. Curiosity and chagrin impeUed 
me to inquire of.Tully the name of that taunting spirit; he re- 
plied, It is Marcus .Vitruvius Pollio, who still preserves his 
natural inability to praise. Though highly skilled in his art, he 
had not the good fortune to leave to posterity any noble 'monu- 
ment in proof of his abilities; and he decries the works of 
others, not being able to show any of his own.^' When I found 
that those censures had been uttered by so great a genius, my 
uneasiness redoubled ; however, I directed my attentidn to the 
crowd,' and led them along to the neighbouring palace of the 
Vatican. They immediately recollected, .that on the same spot 
had stood the magnificent villa of Nero; this, as it recalled. to 
their minds his palace on the Palatine, made them behold un- 
concernedly the vast and imposing Vatican. Jlut when they 
had entered it, and saw the wonders of painting over all the 
walls, the glorious efforts of pencils that have thrown Greece into 
the shade ; when they found collected in an immense library the 
most esteemed volumes of their times, and numberless others, in 
the various languages which have succeeded theirs; so that it 
forms a treasure-house of all learning, and greater- than was ever 
possessed by the most munificent sovereigns of other ages ; when 
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' they saw arranged in spacious apartments the statues of their 
gods and heroes, and busts of celebrated men, their arms, the in- 
scriptions of their tombs, their altars, and vessels used in the 
sacred rites, their household divinities, their furniture, their arms, 
their female* ornaments and coins; when they thus* saw every- 
thing that could serve as a memorial of their manners or customs 
preserved with a care that bordered on veneration, then it was, 
that the proud phantoms became agitated with inexpressible ad- 
miration, or filled with tender ecstacy. I saw many in their 
transport unable to refrain from tears; others, their counte- 
nances irradiated with joy, passed eagerly around, examining 
their own busts, or those- of their relatives and friends. Others 
stood in thoughtful silence before the bust of some famous worthy, 
and seemed placidly enjoying the sight. I noticed also a resem- 
blance between some of the busts and a few of the countenances 

in the crowd. • . • • 

* « 

'' 13ut what ineffable delight I myself enjoyed ! equal even to 
the rapture of Elysium ! At that moment I was living in the 
midst of ages long gone "by, and breathing in the very, presence 
of my forefathers. Words cannot express tho- thrill of those 
moments; such deep emotions surpass the .powers of language. 
I can only say, that I exulted to see wdth what admiration tho 
Quirites, so accustomed to splendour, surveyed the. thirteen 
thousand spacious and . highly, ornamented' apartments of that 
palace. For I had not expected that I could present any objects', 
however grand, that- could move the inveterate pride of that na- 
tion, who were so fond themselves of magnificence, and whose 
pomp had been so ofton humbled by the barbarians and the vari- 
ous chances of earthly vicissitudes. 

Among other things, they remarked particularly a painting on 
the wall of one of the larger apartments, representing a king 
bowed xdown- at the feet of the Pontiff ; in other places, they 
- noticed on the walls, battles and sanguine conflicts, and foes over- 
whelmed with unexpected slaughter. These actions they con- 
cluded to be victories not less glorious and perilous than their 
own. These observations consoled me greatly for the distress 
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whicli I had suffered from - the severe remarks of Vitruvius: 
Meantime the crowd were passing to and fro, like a stream 
dashed by the wind into many waves, through the various parts 
of that immense edifice. Some penetrated like a mist into the 
interior of the palace ; others wandered among its delicious gar- 
dens; others sported around the marble basins of the fountains; 
others sought out the shady walks, and bther seemed wholly in- 
tent on the marvellous -dome of the temple that swells into the 
air, in rivalry of the Appenines. - 

The phantoms appeared to enjoy these innumerable objects, 
like bees roving from flower to flower. It seemed to me, too, 
that so great was their emriosity and admiration, that they could 
never have retired from' the interesting spot, had not the all- 
powerful wish of beholding the remainder of "their native country, 
drawn their attention into a new channel. They sallied out from 
the vast Vatican, and wheeling in front of it, turned on the right 
into the road along the river ; but I immediately arrested their 
course, lest they should ascend> the .mountain that overhangs it, 
and view on its green summit the humble grave of the -lofty - 
songster of Godfrey.- For I deemed that it would be both rash 
and indecorous, to' expose an evidence so truly at variance with 
the boast I had so often made, of our, attention to the cultivators 
of the fino, arts. « 

0 Tasso 1 light of heroic song ! by what strange destiny sleepest 
thou beneath the nameless turf, while I ^e proud tombs erected 
on every side to wealth and dignity ; to beings whoso names, 
(though pomp exhausts the arts-on their mausoleums,) expire 
with the funeral hymn ! While lavish caprice and the ostenta- 
tioh of luxurious vice revel in magnificence bestowed in vain, it 
pains me to think that among all thy admirers, not one has 
adorned thy grave with a memorial to mark with reverence and 
pride the spot where rest thy ashes. (9) Still, however neglected 
as is thy grave, thy harmonious numbers are deemed as heavenly 
as mortal may utter. - Against thy high renown, time can effect 
nothing ; thy cherished name is invincible against fate and ob- 
livion ; the ruinous violence of wars, the desolation of barbarian 
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invasions, and the commotions of the labouring earthy shall pass 
it by unharmed. '.Fixed deep in the hearts of men, it shall de- 
scend the stream of ages for ever famed, and reach the latest 
generations for ever loved ! * . , 

While thoughts such as these agitated my mind, I was still 
leading the crowd along, the spacious way. On one side mur- 
mured the river, on the other arose sumptuous palaces remarkable 
for their galleries of paintings ; towering beyond tliese was the 
Janiculan covered with delightful gardens. The throng advanced 
with me in silence, and we reached at length, on that hill, the 
fountain whose copious waters, divided into three streams, fall 
into an immense reservoir of marble. . Darting through its glassy 
wave, we espied shoals of fish, brought all the way from the Sa- 
bazian ponds, through its long and majestic conduits. The air 
resounded with the restless roar of those waters, like the rushing 
of a cataract. The shades were silent, but I noticed an expres- 
sion of applause and admiration on their countenances. Tuniing 
to the left I re-entered the eity and the spectres followed me, 
pausings at times, as their attention was drawn by the objects 
on the way, until we arrived at the foot of the Pincine Ilill^ there 
they suddenly rushed in a body towards that building, on the 
front of which is inscribed in large letters. Collegium Urhanum 
tie Propaganda Fide : the College of the City for the Propa- 
gation of Faith. Then arose a wild hum of mingled voices, like 
the noise of boiling waters, as if some prodigy had aroused their 
curiosity, or excited _^their astonishment. I bent my ear with 
anxious attention, and found that the general opinion was,' that 
this was a* College of Priests destined to spread, as well as to 
maintain that worship, , which Numa with singular prudence had 
established to Fidelity, to consecrate the faith of promises by 
celestial pledges. They were delighted to find that after the des- 
truction of so many empires, swept from the earth by the unsparing 
besom of destruction, like dust scattered abroad, that that system 
of religion should still prevail which had rendered the saying of 
a Roman, I swear by my fidelity y a bond unimpeached and a 
something oracular. For the rest, they thought it denominated 
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of the City^ to distinguish it from others in the city and provinces, 
placed in various parts of the empire) to diffuse the same high 
honour in the observance of promises. ' . 

Though an admirer of that oath by which the pious king in- 
fused into the -hearts of the Komans such a strict sense of 
honour,, that their word was universally held sacred j yet 
obliged by my own respect for truth to undeceive them, I 'by a 
sign requested silence, and then thus addressed them : “Ye, 
with your powerful legions, exterminating all who refused to 
receive your sway, extended , it to the ocean on one side, and the 
unconquered Parthians. on the other ; but this city now holds 
a dominion over the whole earth. The nak^ savage of the 
antipodes . bows down to her, in his woods coeval with the 
creation ; prostrate before her bend powerful nations, disjoined 
by the boundless waters. Here young alumni/ assembled from 
every clime, of different tongues, nnd hues, and manners, but al) 
alike educated on one. common system, are trained in this col- 
lege, to the high design '-of spreading, at all hazards, over the 
whole earth, the heavenly commandments of peace ; to banish 
from the world, inhumanity, ferocity and impurity,; to tame the 
cruel and instruct the ignorant. Conquests such as these they 
achieve not by. force, nor threats, nor blows, nor wounds, no? 
arms, nor bloodshed ; but simply by ojfices of brotherly kind- 
ness, and insinuating persuasions, such as suit the meek mes- 
sengers of a master greater than they. They endure not only 
the trials and fatigues of long journeys through barren lands, 
and voyages over stormy seas, but the fierce encounter of brutal 
and savage tribes, daring all things even unto the death, that 
this heavenly peace may be spread through every clime and under 
every sky. While their uncomplaining fortitude tires out the 
vengeful cruelty, and their blood freely given, appeases the re- 
morseless ire of barbarian nations, the divine gentleness of the 
doctrines which they teach, obtains the congenial consent of 
polished nations. They have won more , provinces to* this pity, 
than you could have -ever subjugated by your much-extolled 
valour. Hordes herding naked in caverns, unconscious' of the 
sanctity of the marriage tie, without the love of offspring, in a 
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state of perpetual warfare, living a wandering life in forests, 
with no hope of heaven, and unfit even for the earth which they 
polluted with blood ; — beings, who bore the’ features of men, but 
the hearts of tigers ; who put their prisoners of war to death 
by slow tortures and devoured their flesh, keeping their scalps 
for trophies, the bones for flutes, the skulls for goblets, which 
they used at the drunken festivals of their demon gods ; — bar- 
barians, who had never known the bliss of pardoning,' who even 
believed revenge a duty, and forgiveness, base cowardice : — such 
have heard the gentle doctrines of the missionary, which, onco_ 
instilled into their hearts, like wild beasts rendered tame, they 
licked the hand that caressed them. Their childi;en next became 
so divested of the native fierceness of their sires, that they 
blushed to own it. Yours it was, to fill the’ earth with groans 
and bloodshed ; but now by divine command, the peaceful mis- 
sionary spreads the reign of universal peace and kindness/' 
While I was speaking thus, the expressive countenance of 
Tully betrayed his wonder and delight at such an order of 
things ; and no sooner had I ceased, than he exclaimed, No 
more, ye seven hills ! .do you feed the vultures with slaughter ! 
— no more, 0 thou Capitol I do kings behold in thee the sad 
goal of shame and captivity. Rome, rude no more, holds yet a 
broad sway through the peaceful arts, and her own conquests yet 
more humane I Though so many a form and mode of government 
has been founded, extended and maintained, by the open viola- 
tion of reason, no such system as this was ever yet proposed by 
the wisest, or established by the. greatest legislators and law- 
givers. Well niay we .then say, that from the excellence of its 
principles, its exalted aim/ its unparalleled and wondrous justice, 
it can be no work of man, ever the dupe of courses so contrary, 
but some miracle of heavenly creation." 

lie ceased and cast down his eyes ; it seemed not that his 
eloquent lips were at a loss for words, but that he deemed none 
adequate to so sublime a subject. But that silence was like tho 
electric cloud, from which falls the winged lightning and the as- 
tounding thunder. 
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CONFEKENCE VI. ' \\ 

* * 

Discnssion on tho present state of Rome. 

» * " . * V * 

I WAS struck with admiration at the mnte a^ of tha^ - all- 
powerful orator j but emboldened by his silence and the last 
opinion he had expressed, I thus began : Yes, this second 

Rome, a phoenix from the ashes of the first, has attempted a 
still loftier flight. With the vicissitudes of years and things, she 
has changed her means) but not her aim of universal empire. 
With you. by arms, with us by oracles, she has been rendered so 
dreaded, so revered, that we know not in favour of which the 
balance* can turn. But then, history is full of empires founded 
by successful violence, and that too, far more than comports with 
the happiness of nations. Ours, on the contrary, is the only one 
originating in useful views, increased by common consent, and 
established by persuasion. Tyrants turning pale at its frown, 
have held their sceptres with a failing hand. A dread toice has 
gone forth from the Vatican disposing of .their tenure ; at its 
summons some have ascended the throne, others descended froni 
it in humiliation. What sayest thou !’^ cried Brutus ; “ and 
.where was there ever a power without arms, a power' at the^ame 
time meek and feared, gentle and forceful 1 Even to minds such 
as ours, quick, passionless, filmless, resting not, slumbering not, 
thy story seems incomprehensible.^' I quickly rejoined : I am 

glad that such a spirit as thou dost not understand me, for these 
things so transcend the usual course of objects here below, that 
they have been a marvel to us also. ' If such intellects as yours 
are overtaken by them with amaze, and struck with incredulity^ 
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it ig because the unwonted intervention of heaven is apparent in 
them, and its majestic train of unfathomable effects confounds 
all human reason. To warm the soul with heroic precepts, to 
inure the limbs to exertion and fatigue, to cheek not only the fear 
of death, but to instil an indifference to that .change, and an 
eagerness to part with life in your country’s cause, were the . 
principles by which you brought down the pride of kings. 
Your conquests were the result of measureless bloodshed, and 
ages of agony and . calamity to • nations j but the priest of the 
Vatican now conquers by mandates from his sacred lips.” The 
spectres, at this, looked ' at me with astonishment, as if they 
thought me wildly talking at random ; and they kept a con- 
temptuous silence. Goaded by this, I exclaimed : ‘ “In those 
rare volumes of history which time has transmitted to us, our 
ancestors have admired, and we too admire in our turn, as an al- 
most superhuman constancy, the obstinate valour and untam ca- 
ble courage that rendered your sword the scourge of the earth : 
now, it has fallen to my lot to excite your admiration in turn. 
Your empire took its rise from fierce marauders; this began in 
lowliness and goodwill to men. Yours wm . assailed from the 
'first, all being interested in crushing it as a devouring monster; 
this, is universally favoured for its benign and beneficent attri- 
butes. Nations voluntarily receive its yoke ; nor would it em- 
ploy force for that object ; — neither lictors, nor rods, nor the 
axe, nor manacles, but its faithfulness, purity, humility and coun- 
sel, lead captive the hearts of the powerful, and make them bow 
down before it without baseness. And while we find from his- 
tory, that empires have been increased by rapine, treachery and 
crimes, this is a single example of one diffused and amplified by 
universal charity. Scarcely had it sprung to existence when a 
barbarian king, termed from his ravages, the f Scourge of God,’ 
endeavoured to stifle it in its humble cradle. But his vast army 
served no other purpose than to augment the splendour of the 
sacerdotal triumph. • What I tell you is an historical fact of un- 
doubted authenticity. The sovereign pontiff, unarmed, left these 
terror-stricken- walls, and held a secret conference with the ex- 
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terminatiDg chieftain, who, overcome with divine terror, fled pre- 
cipitately not only froni Kome, but from all Italy. Prodigies 
like these, becoming as it were customary, our forefathers again 
beheld another barbarian monarch, who was on the point of 
finally destroying this empire, struck with consternation’ by the 
papd reproof, and ofier up his armour, his diadem and purple, 
at tile tomb of St. Peter.* Then to prove still further, the ex- 
traordinary authority of the sacred voice, another barbarian 
king,f not only yielded ’ also with like humility,, but from a 
haughty conqueror becoming a submissive captive, clothed him- 
self in the habit of contemplation, and passed the remainder of 
his life in religious solitude and meditation.^^ 

I observed those Roman physiognomies glowing with wonder 
as I addressed them thus ; and some of the shades by their ges- 
tures, seemed asking each other some explanation of so extrava-; 
gant an account. Their thoughtful silence proved meanwhile 
that they found these mysten^s impenetrable ' and , inscrutable. 
With astonishment I perceived that Tully, too, was peiqilexed 
and mute. Is it possible, thought I, that so eminent a spirit 
understands me not — that his lips are sealed I But so it was ; 
moved and aflccted by his reverent silence, I turned .to him and 
thus addressed him’: “0 Tully ! great as were the wonders of 
thy eloquence, this silence of thine still more enhances those I 
have just related: Be not amazed when I tell thee that even 

kings and emperors have made an offering of their hair to the 
pontiffs of the Vatican.^^J I observed that some ghosts of ple- 
beian appearance _ seemed to smile at these words, but derid- 
ing the vulgar sneer, I animatedly exclaimed, “ Through what 
strange ignorance, prdSuming spirits ! do you show contempt for 
a mark of adoration paid by your own" heroes to your own Gods.? 
Must I remind you that Achilles made an offering of his hair to 
the river Spcrchius They were' then humbly silent, and I 

* Laitprand, a king of the Lombards. ' ‘ 

t Rachis, his successor, who became a Benedictine monk, 
t Constantine II, in the year 684, offered the hair of his sons, Justinian and 
Ileraclius, to Pope Benedict II. to whom the king of Bulgaria made the same 
homage. . , 
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thus continued : Your treasury, created hy sanguine rapine, 

filled the province with tearaj and Komo with vices. Here, on 
the contrary, treasure is accumulated by spontaneous tribute, 
poured in for the assuaging of human sorrows ; for the propaga- 
ting of the doctrines of charity; for the erection of majestic 
temples, and for the' maintenance of the altar. But setting 
aside for the present these mild achievements, in which ye may 
not emulate us, I now contend for our superiority in higher 
points.^' . - ^ 

The spectres rolled to and fro, like the waves before the fresh 
morning wind ; but they seemed more affected by anxiety than 
anger. And by my commerce with their more exalted natures, 
having become a stauncher disputant, I thus abruptly began : 
The corrupt and insidious responses of your famous oracles,^' 
said I, " used to flatter the fortune of the powerful. That fierce 
subverter of the world^s peace, the Macedonian despot, covered 
with the blood of Greece and Asia, when he entered the sanctu- 
ary of J upiter Ammon, -was proclaimed by the coward priests 
the son of that, deity.' * Thou, Mark Antony, when weary of the 
atrocities of the Triumvirate, madest for thy amusement a tour 
through Asia and Greece, leaving wherever thou movedst the 
track of thy shameless and cruel habits. Yet thou wast received 
in Ephesus, and in wise Athens, with the rites of a new Bacchus, 
and didst suffer the Athenians to deify thee insensately with the' 
despicable ceremonies of their orgies. To thee next, 0 Dictator I 
whilst thou wast yet living, to thee, thou subtle tyrant, as if 
thou wert clothed with every virtue, did thy servile country de- 
cree temples, incense, festivals, priests, and statues. - 

Now,' on the other hand, mark our courageous pontiff in In- 
subria,* closing the doors .of the temple against the eraperor,f 
polluted by the massacre of the Thessalonians. ‘ The minister of 
the wrath of heaven, he laid his sacred- right hand on the breast 
of the crowned offender, and thrust him from the holy threshold. 
That monarch was powerful and fortunate, the priest was his 

* Ambrosias, bishop. of Milan. t Theodosius the Great. 
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vassal; yet be infused into his heart such a repentance^ that he 
expiated his proud cruelties in humble penances." “ What , 
might is this then, interrupted Brutus, to which men are so, 
tractable that they seem' stupefied with awe ?" “ It is one," I 

replied, which takes hold of the heart ; which affrights the 
wicked and convinces the wise. If ye were > proud of excelling 
in the power of enforcing obedience by strength of arm, how 
much more should you prize that dominion over the mind by 
which obedience waits on acknowledged superiority — a, free-will 
offering. Not without destructive wars and memorable calami- 
ties, were dynasties founded and destroyed, or crowns transferred 
from one line to another among you. . But this high pontiff 
crossed the Alps, deposed a dastard race^ and in their stead, 
raised to their ancient throne, an illustrious family, who upheld 
it by honourable deeds. The crown of this great kingdom was 
withdrawn and bestowed with quiet ceremonies. The despot 
yielded without a struggle, and the prince exalted betrayed no 
arrogance; the. reverence, of all was betokened by silence and 
submission. Such events, superficially considered, will be termed 
only successful acts of rash presumption; but those that look 
deeper, will find that they were conducted with sagacity, fore- 
thought, and due estimation of the times. In those days, 'men*s 
minds demanded for the sword the sanction of the crozier, and 
were willing to support the crozier by the sword ; the propitious 
results of which were soon apparent, The new sceptre of Gaul, 
as if bestowed by heaven, was stretched over willing and docile 
nations; and the papal see became numbered among monarchic 
— was allowed the princely regalia, and the dignities of a throne^ 
Brutus replied, while a faint smile strove to play over his rigid 
features, This- is a strange turn of fortune, that the same 
people who nearly reduced . Horned to ruin, and insulted the 
majesty of our senatorial fathers, should now bow in reverence 
to the Capitol." I answered, “ Thou shalt see, Marcus, that dis- 
similar as is our Home to thine, she -still resembles it in one 
point, that however misfortune may seem to devote her to perdi- 
tion, she still defies that fate, and rises again more fortunate and 
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feared. The barbarians from the caves of the north, threatened 
to consign Italy to destruction ; they were formidable, she feeble 
and faint-hearted ; but the guidance of the pontiffs turned these 
revolutions into an unforeseen channel. The reign of the bar- 
barians becomes extinct, and the majestic Koman Empire rises 
once more with a splendour, in which ten centuries have made 
no diminution. That great sway for which, 0 Triumvirs ! ye 
dared such enormities, contaminating the Rostra with blood= 
filling Italy with proscription, and reddening Pharsalia, Philippi, 
and the waves of Actium, our ancestors have seen given and 
taken, by the*grace of heaven, by an unarmed band. They saw 
it exalt to the throne a warrior from the ranks and we still 
with admiration, behold the noble inheritance be left preserved 
among his powerful posterity. They saw it establish another 
kingdom in the adjoining province' of Magna Graccia, which still 
yields a reverent gratitude for that ancient favour. 

' At this juncture of affairs, the most incomparable man that 
ever existed, in point of abilities for command, arose to the 
papal throne. His vast powers of mind inspiriting him to pro- 
jects unattempted by the most formidable conquerors, he was 
the first who cited all the principalities of the. earth to the strict 
tribunal of the temple, as by the sound of an archangel’s trumpet. 
Though an attempt so lofty and arduous might seem fitly met 
by disappointment and failure, yet such was the temper of the 
times, and so much was it favoured by heaven, that it was fol- 
lowed by results of proportionate moment. ' An emperor, ■(• 
clothed in sackcloth, in trembling guise, kneeling at the feet of 
the High Priest, implored his mercy, and sinking under his 
woes, expired. What do I say ! the despots of Iberia, Lusitania, 
Batavia, Britannia, Dania, Sarmatia, Pannonia, Liburnia, and 
Dalmatia, acknowledged and paid tribute to this victorious throne. 
That, picture in 'your poems ‘representing Neptune the ruler of 
the sea, exciting or allaying its storms at will, is no unapt alle- 
gory of the authority of such a pontiff, with his foot breaking 
one sceptre, with his sacred hand replacing it by another. Then 
c * * Rodolph of llapsburgh. ' t Ul*'ic IV. 
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rung amid these hills that /ormidable mandate, ^perish whoever 
dips not his sword in Hood? Though still, ye Quirites, ye' de- 
light in the humiliation Of kings from your old hate of the 
haughtiness of Tarquin, yet I do not think you can produce an 
example equal to one witnessed by our ancestors: A powerful • 

monarch of Germany asked the papal sanction upon his imperial 
diadem. As he lay prostrate at the feet of the pontiff, the 
latter, to evince by a memorable act how perfectly it was in' his 
power to render the crown majestic or contemptible, spurned it 
with his foot from the temples of the kneeling monarch, and sent 
it rolling along the ground.^^ I did- not suppose,” remarked 
Atticus, “ that it was possible to have surpassed the haughtiness 
of our Consul Popilius, who traced a circle on the sand around ‘ 
Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, and insisted that he' should 
declare himself the friend or foe of the Romans before he -over- 

I f 

stepped it.” I continued thus t None found the great power 
of- this throne onerous or objectionable ; because at that period, 
all the nations'of the earth were in such distraction and anarchy, 
and the minds of men so depraved by a long succession of disas- 
ters, that justice was banished from the world, and treacherous vio- 
lence was the only security. When the woods and roads of 
Greece were infested with banditti, Hercules and Theseus took 
the charge of extirpating them, and for the usefulness of their 
labours, became enrolled among the Gods. And so in these’ 
latter ages of crime, when men had become despisers of all 
authority, it was an event specially providential, that this at 
least should bo revered, without which it is probable that society 
would have been lost in one wide lawless confusion^ -It’ was 
finally the only haven from the universal disruption of disorder, 
coi*ruption, vice, and violence. Nay more : on this hill the 
boundaries of empires were settled, even along the immeasurable 
ocean. The Vatican, an umpire between rival navigators on un- 
known seas, divided the earth between them from pole to pole : 
so that the very confines of the globe seemed but a narrow field 
of action for this wide-stretching power.” Then Pomponius, with 
his usual candid ease of remark, thus questioned me : Thou 
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who so extollest the equity of this empire, how const thou defend 
its assuming any authority over the seas which encircle the 
earth, and which are as free to all mankind as to the fish which 
inhabit them V* I calmly replied : “ Two powerful nations 
traversed them in every direction, and to their cupidity they 
seemed but a bounded realm; Their bold prows ploughed bil- 
lows that no keel had ever before diWdcd. Their pilots follow- 
ing the sun, circumnavigated the globe, and joyfully surveyed 
constellations that had never met the sight of their forefathers. 
Another hemisphere, whose existence was barely suspected in 
your day, by the most comprehensive intellects, and which had 
been scoffed at by the greater number as an idle surmise, gave a 
spring to wild hopes of founding distent empires of immense ex- 
tent, of incalculable wealth in gold and precious stones ; and by 
the new start they would give to human enterprise,- of wiser 
regulations and purer customs, than our. ancient prejudices 
allowed us to put in practice here. • Those fierce navigators who 
had braved shipwreck and storms, and. subdued numberless 
tribes and boundless shores, craved humbly from the Vatican, 
the permission to retain what their relentless valour had acquired. 
Neither armies, nor deserts, nor oceans then set bounds to this 
power, which extended over tlie whole habitable earth. Our 
Rome, therefore, only exercised a right that had been granted,- 
and pronounced decisions which had been subinissively requested. 
Say, then, what outrage or usurpation did she commit in this 
Pomponius rejoined : But the effects of this formidable oracle 

might be very fatal to the shores occupied by your navigators, 
who were perhaps more eager for plunder than for glory. If 
within those boundaries prescribed, the inhabitants had ever re- 
pelled their floating invasion, this dreadful sentence gave them 
and their inviting treasures up, to the fate of battle. Now, thou 
who shuddercst at our deeds of evil, why exult in others even 
more appalling V* 

Caesar then interposing, exclaimed : 0 too feeble Atticus ! 

so precise in thy questions on morality, so timid in thy praise of 
glory, so estranged, too, from a publie sentiment, how could any 
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one remain a listless spectator of deeds so new and so illustrious? 
What soul, though even but lukewarm in the chase of honour, 
but would have glowed to perform a part in them ? As for me, 
who could not restrain my curiosity to sec and conquer the sava^ 
Britons, divided from our continent by a narrow strait, how would 
I not have rushed forward to adventure' upon those pathless 
oceans, to behold other empires and other nations, as yet untam^ 
and unknown I What spirit so dull as not to thrill at the thought 
of objects so novel and so grand I had been pained by the 
sarcastic reproof of Pomponius, but the pleasing reflections of 
Caesar re-ammated my bosom : ^^The Vatican,^^ said I, ^^did not 
grant, as has been inferred, the right of indiscriminate slaughter, 
but put a decided stop to the horrors of variance and discord. A 
gentle and wondrous power, she without arms restrained upon 
the free seas, where no laws are heard, the strife and bloodshed 
of rapine, which would have been endless if the High Priest had 
not stretehed his right hand over the scene of dissension and 
barbarity. . Owing to these voyages, this globe, of which you 
only knew a vcry^^nall portion, and which through your igno- 
rance you deemed boundless, is now known in all ks parts 
through our inquisitive navigators. If you blame the exalted 
wish of traversing every comer of the earth,' to gain information 
concerning its inhabitants, its vegetable productions, and various 
animals, and to draW from every region, additions to the comforts 
and pleasures of life, it would seem that thou hast degenerated 
from thy ancient character of benevolence, and no longer feelest, 
as was thy wont, a love for the whole human race.? • Pomponius 
replied :/.f As I loved mankind with a pure affection, so I. am 
not to be deceived by those illusions which render them misera- 
ble through the hope of advancing their case and comfort.’^ 
Then,” said I, let me tell you that pains are sharpest, and 
diseases most acute, in bodies that are most robust; that where 
there is great wealth, there is ever an attendant train of anxieties 
equal to the stings of poverty : the rich merchant lies with sleep- 
less .eye, meditating on the chances of shipwreck ; the lord of 
broad lands watches with beating heart the devastation of the 
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summer storm ; even those arts which seem of unalloyed delight- 
fulness in their nature, reach our senses only when sharpened 
by the admixture of something less agreeable. Viands are not 
palateabie without some pungent condiment ; even the harmonies 
of music tire the ear, without the artful introduction of discords. 
Love, the highest of human joys, is the slave of those two tyrants^ 
death and infidelity. And fame too, the much desired reward 
of noble efforts, cannot be obtained without painful toils, nor re- 
tained without continual exertions. Finally, the pleasures of 
the mind, which seem to afford a delight so pure when any new 
truth is discovered, either sought for or unseen, are beset with 
thorns, either from our useless efforts, deluded hopes, or that 
dreary boundary of ignorance in which our thoughts arc lost. 
All this only shows that our greatest blessings serve to bring 
upon us evils that comparatively overbalance -them. It is no 
wonder, therefore, if enterprises of extraordinary moment are not 
exempt from serious difficulties and objections. Our mariners 
carried many evils. to nations disjoined from us by such wide 
oceans; but they likewise bore. to them many benefits, much 
useful knowledge, and many agreeable arts, which converted 
them from the savage to the civilized life.* At the present time, 
though the globe is covered with such an infinite number of na- 
tions, so distinct in manors, language, and appearance, yet they 
all, like one family, make a mutual interchange of the productions 
of the most distant climes. Hence we draw unexpected remedies 
for diseases, which formerly resisted all the powers of the healing' 
art; new pleasures for the mind, and grateful, salubrious, and 
abundant articles of food. Numberless ships furrow every sea ; 
navigators now disdain to keep upon the regular track; they 
attempt untrodden ones, and from voyages of great difficulty and 
danger, return with new and uncommon productions of sea and 
land. Some turn their prows to the icy poles, and scarce can be 
driven back by the rigours of deadly and eternal frost. Others 
direct their course to inhospitable coasts, and there' become thd 
victims of barbarians, or the prey of monsters.’ Others, ship- 
wrecked upon barren shoals, survey with intrepid eyes the en- 
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gulfing billows. Compared with enterprises such as theirs^ the 
expedition of 3’our Argonauts, and the vaunted voyages of the 
Phenicians and Carthaginians, appear mere sport and pastime.^' 
The Dictator now asked me ' how many centuries it had re- 
quired to take possession of that vast hemisphere. I answered, 
“ Such was the rapidity of those enterprises, that they are best 
expressed by thy own account of thy victory over Phamaces." 
He smiled, perhaps recollecting his memorable saying, /came, 
I saw, I conquered. But that subtle and sagacious military leader 
immediately rejoined, Then you must have possessed some tre- 
mendous advantage in arms or discipline.^' Surprised and pleased 
at the justness of his conjecture, I replied: ^^From the time that 
we launched our ships upon the immense deep, we increased 
them in size in proportion to the severer struggles with the ele- 
ments they were destined to encounter, so that at length the oar 
became an inadequate instrument, and we began to depend 
entirely upon the assistance of the winds. We stretch before 
their impetuous course a great surface of canvas, and float along 
the waves so skillfully, that both waves and winds appear obedi- 
ent. For wo have not only discovered the application of the 
loadstone, but also take observations of the heavens, such as you 
knew not, and by a new science we measure also the flight of 
time ; the pilot, therefore, knows where he is and whither ho 
steers. To which inventions, our indefatigable ingenuity has 
added a still greater. It is now eighty lustres since a genius, 
bom for mighty destruction, revealed the fearful, mysterious 
power of imitating the thunder of Jove. Human pride did not 
stop there ; it has learned how to compel the dreaded artillery 
of the lightning to play innocuous whithersoever it will ; but the 
thunderbolt that man has invented, no art can avert, no power 
can subdue.” “What I” exclaimed Bmtus, shuddering, “the 
lightning snatched from heaven and wielded by you !” I un- 
dauntedly continued, “A detonating powder, compressed- in tubes 
of bronze vomits havoc and death, overthrows towers and rocks, and 
tears in pieces whole ranks, even from a great distance, with irrepa- 
rable destruction. These engines, already so dreadful, are rendered 
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still more so by their clouds of suffocating smoke and the deafen- 
ing roar of their explosions. Their lightnings flash, their thun- 
ders bellow, in our battles by land and wave. The haughty 
barques that gallantly stem the. surge, mingle their destructive 
fires .with the bowlings of the tempest. 0 Julius ! would that 
.thou couldst but behold these combats on the ocean, in which 
the soldier braves all the. elements united Then Pomponius 
pensively sighed, and exclaimed, Alas ! how ingenious is man 
in devising fatal inventions, how slow in effecting benevolent 
views That gentleness of nature which his heart possessed 
. while living, now betrayed itself in his moistened eye. But the 
shades of Caesar, Pompey, Brutus, and others of -military aspect, 
crowded around me eagerly, and their countenances expressed 
amazement mingled with fierce exultation. I, however, paused 
reverently; and Caesar thus took up the word : “Fortune had a 
large share in our battles, but in yours, she must be all ; and 
terror, the tyrant of war, must stupefy the faculties of the soldier. 
Those formidable fires, the noise that accompanies them, must 
dazzle the eyes, astound the ears, and strike a chill to the heart. 
This frightful array of inevitable death, formed no part of our 
warfare, where attack admitted of defence. Death, in our battles, ' 
seemed to hide his fierceness ; but in yours, he makes a display 
of all his horrors. If among us, a cloud of dust raised by the 
wind has more than once occasioned a defeat, certainly the obscu- 
rity which envelopes your combatants must render them like 
madmen struggling in the dark. It grieves me to see valour so 
defrauded of his dues, that he has become a mark for chance.^' 
“BuV^ said 'I, desirous of discovering the opinion of this great 
general, “ supposing that thou wert to carry on war with such 
weapons as ours, on what wouldst thou fix thy attention “ On 
what was ever my aim,^* ho replied, “the rapidity of attack; 
which, if useful* in our case,, must bo of the first necessity in 
yours. You can have no better chance for victory than to rush 
on and wrest those thunderbolts from your enemies.^' “ Masterly 
opinion T' shouted a voice from the crowd in reply. Then Caesar 
sank into' a fit of abstraction, and his thoughtful eyes betrayed 
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the intensity of his calculations and reflections on the now mili- 
tary engine that had been discussed. But Brutus, abruptly 
turning to me, sternly remarked, “ Since the tyrants of the earth 
have usurped the thunders of the ^ies, what swelling titles' may 
now suit their measureless pride ? With the dreaded attributes 
of J ove, I presume they have arrogated titles of as omnipotent 
authority as his. And, as thy Vatican rises superior to all, what 
pompous style has it been pleased to assume I coolly replied, 
The arrogant titles of power are sounds hateful to the ear, and 
rouse the heart to. indignation. Such of you as ascended the 
throne, termed yourselves the august and the divine ; but this 
sacred monarch, moderate amid all his fortune, calls himself the 
Servant of the Servants of God.^^ What modesty of language,” 
cried Brutus, and how much at Variance with his haughty dis- 
pensations of power !” I quietly added, “ His dispensations were 
to man, not to heaven. It is not inconsistent with propriety to 
be as bold in bearing with the former, as humble and submissive 
towards the latter. It was necessary, also,- to acknowledge the 
(hvine source of so much greatness.” ^ 

Brutus fell into deep reflection, and JPompohius .thus .began : 
You have brought down to the present day your relation of a 
series of events, miraculous by their ever prosperous course, and 
exceeding belief by their uninterrupted progression. ' But cer- 
tainly there has never been any power, however just or wise, 
that could exist untroubled by some lurking enemy or open foe. 
Such boundless authority carries in its nature the germs of envy 
and contention. I therefore mistrust that perennial' good for- 
tune, which thou hast shown us displayed in the passage of this 
sceptre, handed by so regular a transmission : I do not believe 
but that this throne has had some terrible enemy, who has 
threatened her with a ruin equal to her greatness.” I replied, 
“ How quick .are the conceptions of minds unencumbered by 
the burthen that weighs-upon mine ! as in a clear and immense 
mirror, all things lie open to your subtle vision. An extraordi- 
nary volume, written in a cave of Lybia, and arid as its sands, was 
ushered to the world by a mighty impostor, as a scroll dictated 
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by inspiration, and he proclaimed himself the Prophet of God. 
His eloquence was the sword, his argument bloodshed. He 
decapitated such as refused to yield assent to his doctrines, and 
tore open the hearts of those that recoiled at his violence and 
odious deception. Yet, such is the frenzy of superstition, that 
these measures, which should have rendered his creed an abomi- 
nation, spread and established it far and wide. That successful, 
sanguinary, and malevolent creed, the imp of fraud and nursling 
of fury, naturally was bound to hate the mild dominion of this 
empire of peace. It burned with the spirit of rivalry, and was 
meant to supplant or to surpass ours. Its fanatic and warlike 
adherents were, by its promises, fired with the love of destruc- 
tion, -and filled the earth with’ bloodshed and terror in the name 
of the Lord. Their daring violence and audacious valour 
stupefied the nations with surprise ; and the crafty Numidian, 
the fierce Moor, the subjects of Antiochus, of Mithridates, and 
of Alexander, received its yoke. Founded by treachery and ter- 
ror, there then arose two formidable dynasties in Babylon and 
Byzantium. In the eyes of nations, their haughtiness was con- 
trasted by our humility ; their oppression, by our beneficence — 
each striving for the sanction of mankind. Never was there a 
more glaring instance of the fatality of human error, than for 
wide nations to have received, as was the case, for the inspira- 
tion of the Eternal Spirit, a volume far inferior to any written 
by man. To control this fearful insanity, the Vatican, earth^s 
umpire, sent forth countless armies for many centuries, like 
deluging waves. Called together by the summons of St. Peter, 
of every sex, age, condition, and nation, they ventured across 
the dangerous seas, well pleased to surrender life in such a cause. 
And then, Rome, that had at first desolated the world, now 
repaired the evil, by checking the course of this monster of brutal 
ignorance and savage havoc. She 'may well boast, she herself 
being without arms, that she directed those of all Europe 
against fierce Byzantium, expended for such an undertaking the 
treasures of her churches, and raised her glorious standard on 
the humbled Hellespont.^' Caesar, then, extending his right 
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hand as if to demand silence, exclaimed : Thon art extolling 

deeds instigated by this power, but executed by others. ^None 
of its sovereigns, it seems, could support the sight of battles. 
But no leader ever obtained a sure obedience from his wldiers 
unlesg ho was as fearless in facing death as they. Her guidance 
of those enterprises, therefore, to us seems more a subject of 
wonder than praise.'' Thou seest, then," I answered without 
embarrassment, ‘^an order of things in this, totally new, and 
peculiarly betraying the intervention of heavenr Even thy 
own admiration- favours this opinion. It has, however, hap- 
pened that in this long succession of pontifis who wore the olive- 
wreath, one aspired to the laurel, and assumed thy name, as an 
augury iu' favour of his wishes. Though the state of the times 
forbad his rising ^ ho expected, yet there appeared in him no 
want of a greatness of mind equal to such high fortune. He 
gave a new example, hcadipg his armies, and watching in per- 
son over the various subordinate offices of his empire. Detractors 
were not wanting to. blame him for what thou deemest requisite, 
judging it unseemly to bind the sacred temples with the helmet, 
and stain with blood the pure and merciful right hand, instead 
of praising his just and magnanimous designs, or what ought to 
incline to applause, his valour in executing them." “ Certainly," 
said he, those who praise the wars inculcated by the Vatican, 
are inconsistent in blaming him. For, between being the prime 
mover of these enterprises or executing them in person, there 
is ^ no difference, save the greater courage and generosity, of the 
latter measure." In order to withdraw from the discussion, I 
then remarked ; At present, after prodigies so many and so 
various, time, as if tired of producing them, flows with an even 
course, unmarked by extraordinary vicissitudes. The white ban- 
ner of peace floats over the triumphal Capitol, inviting the mind 
to gentle and peaceful studies. A tranquil halo surrounds it, 
whose rays are, unpolluted by the crimson hue of blood.— 
Thus Athens, when her age of martial glory was past, acquired 
a noble renown by opening her arms to the studies of the sagej 
and the delightful recreations of the refined and polished mind.'i 
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CONCLUSION BY CICERO. 

In these and other ' remarks, onr conversation wandered over 
a vast field of discussion — like a ship traversing the boundless 
deep. Numerous and various were the queries' of the Romans, 
anxious to understand these singular events of latter times; and 
I related them with a spirit perfectly free from prejudice. “ Tully, 
meanwhile, listening to me and to his fellow-countrymen, seemed 
to have forgotten his own eloquent powers. His silence of re- 
spect at length taught me to show the same reverence in turn* 
I ceased t and he, as if aroused from deep abstraction, extended 
his right hand, which had so often swayed the Comitia of the 
people, and the multitude reverentially crowded around him, as 
if he still were speaking from the Rostrum.' He then thus com- 
menced : With revolutions here below, especially such as are 

of great moment, there seems necessarily combined some degree 
of violence and bloodshed. lA.nd, indeed, an excessive portion 
of power swells the soul with insatiable ambition and excites a 
hatred of obstacles and opposition. This ambition becomes a 
burning thirst,'- such as no draughts can allay. The love of 
power increases with power, and spirits intoxicated with successes 
that are simply fortunate, aspire next to such as are transcend- 
ant. But, in judging this empire, it is better to moderate the 
rigour of our blame; we should remember that the immense 
authority it wielded was in the hands of men who were not 
exempt from the common frailties of our nature ; it is nothing 
if some yielded to those weaknesses ; it would bo surprising had 
none among so many betrayed the infirmities of earth. In all 
things, however, the human judgment is liable to error, and still 
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more sO on subjects of the greatest importance. It need not then 
'"amaze us, that opinions are at variance concerning this astonish- 
ing empire. Some, who fear its authority no longer, convert 
their former humbleness into a haughtiness as extreme; and en- 
raged at the necessity which once forced them to bow down be- 
fore it, now in consequence exalt themselves the more engross- 
ingly. Others, forgetting the crowns it has given them or 
supported, match its measureless favours' with an ingratitude as 
boundless. Others ascribe its prosperous rise more to the 
general subversion of peace and order than to a better cause ; •* 
as if it had taken mankind off their guard, their minds 
darkened with calamity, and their spirits enfeebled by "disaster. 

^ ^But he who looks deeper will find that the great, lasting, and 
* incalculable blessings which this high priestly power laboured to 
diffuse in those fierce ages, concUiated the minds of men in its 
favour, and thus invested it with a sure authority, of which it , 
availed itself by deep plans, suited to the rudeness of minds but ^ 
partially illuminated. And let not any imagine that such great 
and surpassing enterprises can have been carried on century after 
century without the ministry of intellects of excelling ingenuity 
and superior judgment. But if any quarter of the earth has a 
complaint to bring against the prosperity of this empire, surely 
it is not our Italy. And where else can a subject of any rank, 
even the lowest, aspire to a course so high, that he that was born 
a hind, shall have his ashes rest in the sepulchre of a king ? And 
indeed every event connected with this government is so different 
from the usual progress of all others, that as for myself, over--* 
whelmed with amazement, I cannot conceal that it bears to me 
the odour of divinity. I rejoice, then, to see my native land 
flourishing for ever, as a means ever chosen by Providence for 
accomplishing the most wondrous revolutions that visit the 
earth.^' ,r. ^ 

Scarcely had the phantom spoken thus, than he . Vanished 
among the myriads of shades. The assembled spectres began to 
rush round with mighty sweep, like a whirlwind of clouds. - There 
then broke from them mingled shrieks and cries, shouts and 
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exclamations ; but all so confused, so blended in one inarticulate ■ 
roar of voices, that not a word was distinguishable. It seemed 
to me that Tully, while vanishing, cast on me a look more than 
usually benign, and showed signs of regret. I saw in many also, 
of the other noble shades, the same tokens that their departure 
was not voluntary. But all in a few moments had melted into 
the air; and I found myself alone, my eyes wandering over the 
starry vault. Those serious and stern visages, however, arc still 
present to my mind; those majestic voices still sound in my ears; 
and those decisions are still echoing through my heart. But 
among all the subjects and opinions agitated and discussed in the 
:empire of death, one conclusion is, of all others, the deepest im- 
pressed upon my mind; that the loftiest geniuses always temper 
their reflections. on remarkable events with due moderation ; and . 
that from their very hearts, they abhor as a vulgar and idle free- 
dom, all lightness and raillery in serious reasoning : while they 
never without just caution give an opinion when the novel and 
stupendous causes of extraordinary and singular affairs are sub- 
mitted to their inspection. 

From that time till now^ the auHwr of the 'preceding ^ages hoe 
sought in vain for another meeting with those apparitions. 


THE END, 
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NOTES TO PAET I. 


■ (1). Flaminian Way, Ilowoverjustlywo condemn the inordinate 
ambition, the military genius and savage institutions of Rome, or 
even doubt the excellence of the virtues which she most cherished, 
still the magnificence and elegance of her public edifices, and the 
iinmense roads by which she united all her provinces to the capi- 
tal, decide her claim to the character of munificence in the use of 
her revenues, and of great ability in her councils. In every' coun- 
try once subjected to the sway of the Republic, remains exist of 
the roads constructed by the ^Romans, and some are still traversi- 
ble. Three led from Romo to Cisalpine Gaul ; the Aurelian, Cas- 
sian, and Flaminian ; the latter terminates at the Forta del Popohf 
the outside of which splendid entrance has been decorated by 
Vignola, the inside ornamented by Bernini, and two chapels erected 
on each side from designs by Michael Angelo. 

(2) . Tomb of the Scipios, This tomb is situated in a vineyard 
on the Via Appia, still nearer to the Porta S. Sebastiana than the 
Baths of Caracalla. It is on the left side of the way ; and the 
words “ Sepulchra Scipionum/* are inscribed over the door. The 
sarcophagus found here, and now in the Vatican, is of Peperino : 
marble not having been introduced at Rome in the days of the 
Scipios. This was the tomb of Lucius Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, 
great grandfather of Asiaticus and Africanus : it is a handsome 
piece of Doric architecture, very perfect, very extensive and ex- 
tremely interesting, though now robbed of its most valuable trea- 
sures : this subterranean repository is excessively damp.— 

on the Continent j by Mariana Starke, p. 293. 

(3) . Metellus, The example of Metellus is one of the instances 
of Roman virtue that combined unbending fortitude with unblem- 
ished integrity. His proud reply when his life was in danger from 
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his determined opposition to the intrigues of Marius, If Uwere 
always safe to do rights who would, ever do wrong f It is {he part of 
good men to do that which is rights even when least for their safety f 
will stamp his name with never-dying honour, and reflects a lustre 
on the country that gave him birth. 

(4). Pompeyt l>y whom thy father unjustly fell. Junius Brutus, 
who defended Modena against the arms of the Senate, surrendered 
to Pompey, making him master of the place. But Pompey, openly 
violating the articles of war, had him put to death the next day at 
Reggio, whither he had sent him under safe escort. What added 
to the criminality of this procedure, was the attempt of Pompey 
to traduce the conduct of Brutus in a second despatch to the Senate 
in contradiction to the^tenorof his first message. Undoubtedly, as 
Brutus held it as a principle that the natural sentiments of afiection 
ought to yield to considerations of the public weal, he silenced his 
feelings in regard to the assassin of his father, through motives of 
duty. , 


• NOTES TO PART II. 


{1 and 2). The maxims of Sallust were translated by Elizabeth 
of England, into English ; and by Don Gabriel, Ihfwita of Spain, 
into Spanish. 

(3), The two French sovereigns who translated Coesar^s Com- 
mentarieSy were Henry IV. and Louis XIV. Henry IV. translated 
two books of the Commentaries ; his manuscript was placed in the 
library of the king ; Desnoyers, Secretary of State, took it thence 
to show it to Louis XIII., and it has never been forthcoming since. 
(Vid. rAbb6 Brizard, De Vamour de Henri IV, pour les leitres.) 
liouis XIV. translated the first book, and titled it. The war of the 
Swiss. His work was published in folio — 1651. 

(5). Alexander de Medecis, elected duke and prince absolute of 
Florence in 1332, rendered himself odious to the people by his 
cruelties and dissolute life. The Florentines felt heavily the loss of 
their liberty ; and secret enemies were excited against him even in 
his own household. Lorenzo de Medecis, a relative, instigated by 
Filippo Strozzi, a zealous republican, invited the Duke to his house 
under pretence of some debauch, and at night stabbed him : Janu- 
ary, 5th, 1537. 

(5). Nicolai Eienzi, as he termed himself, byname Gabrini, was 
the son of a water-carrier and tavern keeper, who gave him an 
education far above his rank. By reading the classics, and study- 
ing ancient remains, his mind grew familiar with the heroic free- 
dom of Rome ; and he devised, and for a while successfully ad- 
vanced, a project of restoring the republic. A prepossessing exte- 
rior and insinuating manners, furthered his views with the com- 
mon people. He .was dignified with the titles of tribune, knight, 
and senator, and became the terror of the aristocracy. He exercised 
for some time the supremo power in Rome, but was banished at 
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last by tho intrigues of the nobles. He returned to Rome in the 
disguise of a pilgrim during the jubilee of 1330, — failed in an at- 
tempt to assassinate the Pope’s Legate, and took refuge at Prague. 
Through the favour of Clement VI., ho was permitted to return to 
Italy, and to resume some portion of his former powers ; but his 
character had been changed by his seven years of adventures ; and 
he estranged from him alike the nobles and the people by his stern- 
ness and haughtiness. He was slain in a riot, A. D* 1354, just as 
he was escaping from the Capitol in flames. 

(6) . Lucca, a republic of Italy, the territory of which is from 
about 30 to 35 miles in lengtii, and from 15 to 20 in breadth. 

(7) . Andrea Doria refused to accept from Charles V. the sove- 
reignty of Genoa. He was termed ^e father of his country, and 
deservedly, for his great services ; but, about the year 1547, two 
conspiracies were raised against him by the Count Fieschi, and 
Julio Cibo ; — ^which both failed, and Doria continued to enjoy the 
public esteem till the day of his death, which happened in 1560, at 
the age of ninety-two. 

(8) . This sentence is in imitation of the epitaph of Raphael, by 
his intimate and firm friend Cardinal Bembo. 

Bio hie est Baphael, timuit, quo sospite, vinci 
Berum magna parens, et moliente mori.**- 

(9) . The tomb of Tasso, in the church of the convent of St. 
Onufrio, on the delightful and verdant Janiculan Hill. A monu- 
ment was to have been erected over it by Cardinal Cintius, but his 
intentions were diverted from the purpose by other objects, and to 
this day tho grave of Tasso has no other mark than a slab placed 
by the brethren of the^ Convent, and bearing this short notice 

Torquati Tassi 
Ossa hie jacent: 

Hoc, ne nescius esset hospes, 

Fratres hujus ecclesise posuenint. 


Here rest the bones 
Of Torquati Tasso ; 

To inform the stranger of which, 

Tho brothers of this convent have placed this stone. 
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